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THE OUTLOOK. 


R. PARNELL'S Land bill puts the Tories in a 
difficult position. They do not mean to sup 

port it, yet they are anxious not to put themselves in 
antagonism to every measure looking to Irish reform. 
They have no desire to facea turbulent winter in Ire- 
land, and that is their probable fate in case they con- 
tinue to maintain their present attitude. The pros 
pects of the passage of the bill are dubious, although 
Mr. Gladstone’s return and appearance in the House 
of Commons on Monday night seems to point to 
his adherence to the measure. The bill would 
practically end evictions now going cn, and reduce 
the rents of alarge number of tenantries fifty per 
cent. In reply to a question from Mr. Parnell, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach admitted that since the 13th 
of June 1,000 families, comprising 5,311 persons, 
have been evicted ; figures which are sufficiently sug- 
gestive of the present condition of things among the 
Irish. Many of the Liberals will support the bill ; 
the Liberal party is pledged to redress Irish griey- 
ances, and many of its members will be disposed to 
yote for almost any measure looking tothat end. In 





his pamphlet on the Irish question Mr. Gladstone 
frankly notified the Irish land owners tht, having 
rejected the most favorable scheme he could devise to 
help them cut of their present difficulty, they need 
look for no aid from him in the future. In other 
words, if they will not consent to such measures as 
will protect their own interests while securing the 
good of the Irish people, they must not complain if 
less jast and careful measures are finally taken by 
the Irish people. 





Mr. Edward A. Freeman, the historian, has been 
talking to a correspondent of the New York ‘‘ Trib 
une” on the condition of things in Southeastern 
Europe, which he interprets as significant both of the 
jealousy of the Principalities and of the Great Powers 
of Europe. The latter, he says, look with intense 
dislike on anything which may give strength to 
nations which are now struggling into larger life. 
These Powers do not propose that any of the smaller 
States shall gain the opportunity of drawing strength 
from union and independence. The jealousies between 
the small States are not less pronounced, and Mr. 
Freeman thinks that the feeling between Greece and 
Bulgaria is the chief difficulty and danger in the sit- 
uation. The hope of these growing nations lies in 
hearty agreement and union, but this seems almost 
impossible, owing to the jealousies of the peoples. 
Austria, in his opinion, is not a nation, but a family 
estate; Russia, on the other hand, is a national 
power. The Rassian people may be temporarily 
alienated from the Bulgarians, but in the end Russian 
sympathies will always go with Slavonic peoples. It 
is possible that Russian popular sentiment may 
force upon the Government a just and generous 
policy ; but such a policy on the part of Austria is 
impessible. The powers nearest the southeastern 
nations—Austris, Rus-ia, and Germany—are all 
against them ; while the three free nations of Western 
Earope—England, France, and Itely—have no direct 
interest in the matter. Mr. Freeman thinks that the 
outlook is gloomy, since the chance of freedom 
depends entirely on the will of despotic powers. 





The conference which will be held in Scotland this 
month, of those interested in what is commonly 
known as the Crofter question, like all the recent his 
tory of this movement emphasizes the fact that this 
is only one pbase of the general agitation in regard 
to egrarian matters which is attracting attention to 
itself the world over. As we have before pointed 
out, the British Government bas before it not only an 
Irish land question, but an Eoglish land question and 
a Scotch land question. A leader in the OCrofter 
movement, who has studied its aspects thoroughly, 
has lately declared that tbe true solution of the land 
question in rcotland will finally be found in home 
rule for Scotland. ‘‘When Scotchmen,” he says, 
‘are allowed to manage their own affa'rs, deer parks 
will go, and the workers will get the land.” If the 
English statesmen wish to avoid the raising of this 
issue it will be necessary for them at once to take up 
the matter in a different spirit from that as yet 
exhibited. The bill of last year, though good in 
principle, seems to be inoperative in practice, because 
of the long leases by which all lands contiguous to 
the crofters’ holdings are now held. The peculiar 
historical aspect of the land question in Scotland 
arises from the fact that the people were deprived of 
their rights in public lands, and these vested in 
private individuals, so recently as 1745, when the 
High'.nd chiefs were suddenly made proprietors of 
the clan lands without any consultation whatever 
with the clans themse ves. The economic result has 
been the worst possible. Land which the peasants 
alone could have made profitable has been given 
over to the game preserver and the wealthy sheep 
farmer, and the ancient and rightful proprietors have 
been practically crowded out of the country. The 
extension of the household franchise is beginning to 





permit some Parliamentary representation of the 
Scotch peasant classes. The representation by Mr. 
Angus Sutherland of a constituency in Sutherland- 
shire which was lately represented by the Marquis of 
Stafford has recalled the fact that eighty years ago 
the latter’s great-grandfather burned down a house 
of Angus Sutherland’s great-grandfatner, and thcse 
of hundreds of other evicted peusants. There is a 
significance in this, intensified by the fact that Mr. 
Sutherland is one of the ablest of the leaders in the 
present agitation. ; 

The interest in politics centers in the question of 
prohibition. No one any longer doubts that the 
movement is gaining strength, and the fact of success 
is itself a cause of success. In the South the Prohi- 
bitionists no longer content themselves with demand- 
ing local option. In Texas they are at open issue 
with the Democracy on the subject of State prohibi- 
tion. In Georgia they are not content with having 
113 out of 137 counties ‘‘ dry ;” they are securing the 
nomination of legislators who will pass State laws 
enforcing prohibition. At first this was done quietly ; 
but the tactics became known to the liquor men, and 
the fight has become an open one. In most of the 
contests the Prohibitionists bave been successfal. 
They are reported to be especially successful in the 
porth of the State, where the ‘‘ moonshine” distill- 
eries exist. In the Northern States the Prohibition 
party does not hove for any immediate success, but 
is carrying on an enthusiastic campaign, knowing 
that whatever strength is shown this year will he!p it 
next. The Prohibitionists believe that the only way 
in which they can compel the Republicans to adopt 
their platform is by defeating them so long as they 
refuse to adopt it. This policy is the same as that 
which a generation ago was pursued by the Free 
Soilers in America and the Free Traders in England. 
It remains to be seen whether the new party will 
have the same success as did its predecessors. 





The Republican and Democratic conventions which 
have recently been held have all come out squarely 
in favor of upholding the Ooastitution, putting dcwn 
the abuses connected with the liquor traffic, and 
guaranteeing to labor its just rights. Some of them 
boldly declare in favor of home rule for Ireland. As 
usual, the principal point of difference between the 
platforms of the two parties is on the subject of pro- 
tection. On this point the Republican platforms are 
outspoken, though a good many Republicans are free- 
traders. Minnesota is the only State in which the 
politicians of the party are not avowed protectionists. 
From Ohio east, the Democrats are non-committal. 
In the West and South they express themselves ex- 
plicitly in favor of a tariff for revenue only. Their 
Wisconsin platform says: ‘‘The reduction of the 
tariff toa revenue basis is a cardinal principal of 
the Democratic party, and those members of the 
present House of Representatives elected as Demo- 
crats who voted against considering a bill for reduc- 
tion of tariff deserve no recognition in Democratic 
councils.” Oa almost every point of public policy 
the Democrats of the South and West are completely 
at loggerheads with the influential element of their 
party in the East. They differ with it on the 
tariff question, on the silver question, and on the 
question of using the surplus to pay off the bonds. 
Were it not for the consideration of spoils, the next 
national convention would probably see the split 
which Henry Watterson predicts and desires. In 
reference to Vivil Service Reform, most of the Demo- 
cratic conventions have indorsed the administration 
of President Oleveland. California, however, con- 
svitutes a marked exception, having voted a resolu- 
tion demanding *‘ the removal of every Republican 
now in office, except those holding under civil 
service reform.” et even among the Oalifornia 
delegates, according to the St. Louis ‘‘ Globe Demo- 
crat” (Rep.), Cleveland is almost the unanimous 
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preference for the nomination in 1888. The same 
paper reports that at the seven Republican State 
conventions recently held, its reporters found that, 
of the 456 delegates interviewed, 244 were in favor of 
Blaine, 119 in favor of Logan, and the remainder 
scattering. 


About 300 delegates assembled at the National 
Convention of Anti-Saloon Republicans in Chicago 
last Thursday. The assembly was called to order by 
Mr. Albert Griffin. Senator Blair, of New Hamp- 
shire, was made temporary chairman. In his ad- 
dress he said: ‘‘ We are here to organize for the 
destruction of the rum traffic throughout this coun- 
try, and everywhere and always we will use those 
practical means which at the time are best adapted 
to secure this end. Between free and low licensed 
rum we are in favor of low license; between the low 
license and the high license of the rum traffic we are 
for high license ; and between high license and pro 
hibition we are for prohibition.” This was a very 
just summing up of the spirit of the Convention 
with reference to temperance. Ooncerning its spirit 
with reference to the Republican party, the Seaator 
said: ‘‘ We are an assemblage of Republicans—Re- 
publicans in the party, and who own the party, and 
are deter mined to stay in the party.” This remark 
was greeted with enthusiastic applause. It was 
evident that, while in one sense the Oonvention 
owned the Republican party, in another sense the 
Republican party owned the Convention. Yet it 
would be unsafe for the Republican party to trust 
too confidently that its title to ownership of the 
Anti-Saloon vote may not some day be repudiated. 
The pablic sentiment which was back of this Con 
vention was not so much the desire to help the 
Republican party as the desire to help the temper- 
ance cause. The res%lutions which were adopted 
favored ultimate prohibition, to be attained by the 
submission of constitutional amendments to the 
people of the various States. Until such amend- 
ments are adopted the Convention favored the pass- 
age of local option laws. One of the resolutions 
favoring the heavy taxation of the liquor traffic was 
opposed by several delegates, but on the final vote 
the entire set of resolutions were adopted, with but 
three dissenting votes. No practical method of 
action was proposed by which to insure that the 
Republican party should carry out the views of the 
Convention. A National Committee was appointed, 
and this committee has decided to present memorials 
to all the Republican State Oonventions, and do 
whate ver it can to get the party to commit itself to 
temperance. 





Six years ago the English House of Oommons 
pas-ed a law making certain employers liable in case 
their employees were killed or injured in the dis- 
charge of their duties. There was vigorous opposi- 
tion to this measure on the ground that it would 
cause increased litigation, break up all friendly rela- 
tions between employers and employees, impose upon 
employers burdens too grievous to be borne, and 
result in ‘‘ the ruin of British industry.” The House of 
Lords gave ear to these prophecies, and insisted upon 
limiting the operation of the bill to seven years. The 
result of this timid conservatism will be to defeat its 
own end. The matter must again come before 
Parliament, and a new act will be passed much more 
stringent in its provisions than the old. The old act 
allowed the employers to make aspecial contract witb 
their men by which the latter should waive their 
right to claim dawages in case of injury. Oneof the 
great railway companies employing 50,000 men took 
advantage of this provision ; but, in order to placate 
public opinion, it organized an insurance society 
which created a fund, deducting a certain sum each 
week from the wages of the employees and adding 
from its own profits forty five per cent. of the sum so 
collected. In case the provision allowing such special 
contracts with the employees be repealed, this com. 
pany threatens to break up this insurance society. 
It presented to a special committee of the House 
of Commons a petition, signed by all the employees, 
against such a repeal. It came to light, however, 
that the employees had signed this petition under 
pressure. From the insurance fund they receive, in 
case an injury results in death, $500. Accerding tothe 
provisions of the Employers’ Liability act they would 
receive at least $1,250. It is very doubtful if the 


threats and bluster of the railroad will be able to 
prevent the proposed change in the law. The special 
committee referred to recommends that the act be 
extended to all employments. It also recommends 
that the principal employer who lets his work to a 





sub-contractor shall be responsible as well as the sub- 
contractor. The committee had found that there is 
at present a practice of escaping responsibility by 
letting out work to sub contractors who are men of 
straw. The fact that this committee unanimously 
report that all the dismal prophecies made by the 
employers six years ago have been signally falsified, 
and join in recommending so many radical changes, 
shows that the English public has learned to distrust 
the leading of its influential classes, and that the day 
of democracy is at hand. 


Some of the Connecticut papers are complaining of 
the radical nature of the Ohild Labor law which was 
passed by the last legislature. This act provides that 
‘*no child under thirteen years of age shall be em- 
ployed in any mechanical, mercantile, or manufactur- 
ing establishment.” It went into effect September 
1, and began at once to make itself felt. Many firms 
discharged their cash boys and errand boys. One 
father wrote to the State authorities that he em- 
ployed no children of the specified age except his own 
two boys, but the law could not be so construed as to 
exempt them. Newsboys and bootblacks, of course, 
may continue at their occupations, since they are 
their own capitalists and acknowledge no employer. 
The children on the farms are also exempted. Now 
comes the question whether or not the law is too 
sweeping in its provisions. The opponents of the 
law insist that it is, and accuse its advocates of 
wishing to give all the children of the State ‘‘a per- 
petual Fourth of July” the whole year round. Yet 
the classes which can least afford to give their 
children such a holiday are the very classes which 
support the bill. It may generally be taken for 
granted that each class instinctively feels its own 
interest. It is useless for employers to insist that a 
measure is oppressive to the poor when the poor them. 
selyes demand its passage. Yet the critics of this 
law are right in saying that it is a radical measure. 
Usually the acts proposed by the labor unions, when 
not smothered or killed outright, are so amended as 
to be absolutely meaningless. The fact that such a 
measure has been passed shows how rapidly the State 
is coming to assume the responsibility for the educa- 
tion and protection of children. It is difficult to say 
how far this tendency ought to be carried. At first 
glance it seems to lessen the responsibility of parents, 
but its real effect is to enlarge their responsibility. 
It was found in England that the introduction of the 
employment of children in factories led to early 
marriages and an enormous increase of the factory 
population. Probably the suppression of child labor 
will have the opposite effect, and finally result in 
increasing wages quite as much as the laborers now 
hope. 


For some time past there has been a movement on 
foot to establish a great Western pool which should 
control the railway freight traffic in the district lying 
west of Chicago and St. Louis. The only railway 
system which at first refused to enter into the 
arrangement was the Wabash. Last week its oppo- 
sition was withdrawn, and the Western Traffic Asso- 
ciation was formally established. This ‘Traffic 
Association,” or pool, is to last for five years. It is 
to fix rates and divide the revenue in such manner as 
the Association shall deem equitable and beneficial 
to the railroads interested. Each road is to receive 
a fixed percentage of the total revenue of the pool, 
so that all temptation to enter into competition is 
removed. If the rates established are so high as to 
induce the construction of ‘‘ blackmail rovds,” the 
Association will presumably take united action to 
‘** freeze out” the intruder. A blackmail road can 
often force a single competitor to come to terms, but 
even this is a dangerous experiment. For such a 
road to attempt to fight a great association would 
be so foolhardy that it will hardly be attempted. So 
far as the interests of the railroads are concerned, 
nothing could be more admirable than the pooling 
system. Unfortunately, the public is as much inter- 
ested in low rates as the railroads are in high rates. 








On the same day that the Western Traffic Associa- 
tion was formed in Ohicago the New York “‘ Evening 
Post ” contained an editorial on Railway Evolution, 
which described the process and progress of railroad 
construction throughout the West. So far as con- 
cerns the number and extent of new roads, the out- 
look is in a marked degree encouraging. The St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad is about to 
build a branch one hundred miles north of the North- 
ern Pacific, and parallel with it, extending as far as 
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Helena, Montana. In Southern Dakota the Chicago 
& Northwestern and the Milwaukee & St. Paul are 
building extensions at a break-neck speed. Still 
further south the Union Pacific, the Burlington, the 
Rock Island, the Missouri Pacific, and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé are laying a perfect network of new 
lines. What is significant in regard to all this is, first, 
that these immense projects are being carried out with- 
out subsidies from the Government ; and, second, that 
all of the new lines are merely branches and feeders of 
systems already existing. The first fact suggests that 
the former policy of Government subsidies was ex- 
travagant as well as corrupting. The second fact 
suggests that the day of independent railroading by 
small companies is forever past. Notwithstanding 
that the old companies are combining, no new com- 
panies are being started. In this way a great saving 
is effected, because it means system instead of plan- 
less chaos in the laying out of new roads. But, on 
the other hand, it means that the railroad business 
of the country is approaching nearer and nearer to a 
monopoly. The idea of a gigantic monopoly con- 
trolled by the Government is not yet pleasing to the 
American imagination. But the idea of such a 
monopoly controlled by a private corporation is no 
more pleasing. 





The generous response of the English to the appeal 
of the Charleston sufferers for aid is one of those 
illustrations of the widening sympathy and growing 
generosity of tne world which ought not to be passed 
without comment. The brief but sympathetic 
message of the Queen seems to have expre sed the 
almost universal feeling of the nation. There have 
been some grumblers, one of whom, in a letter to a 
newspaper, declares that America is rich enough to 
look after her own sufferers, and needs no aid from 
Evgland. But cuch expressions are individual and 
rare, fortunately for the common race to which the 
peoples of both countrics belong. It is not the mere 
fact of material aid which such international contri- 
butions afford that gives them their greatest signifi- 
cance. It is the moral influence which comes from 
this practical recognition of the brotherhood of man 
and the community of interest which exists between 
all peoples. Such acts are ties not easily broken 
when the stress of popular feeling is doing its best to 
tear two nations apart. 





Many people who have followed with interest the 
change in college discipline and curriculum in Har- 
vard have probably never heard of Professor E. W. 
Gurney, who died last week. It is rare indeed that 
a man ofso much power, so many acquirements, and 
such a deep and growing influence cares so little for 
publicity and succeeds so fully in protecting himself 
from it. When Dr. Eliot succeeded to the Presidency 
of Harvard Oollege Mr. Gurney was Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History. But his relations with the students, 
both on the side of study and of sport, were so inti- 
mate and extensive that he shortly took the position 
of Dean, and for five years administered the disci- 
plinary functions of the Faculty, a position which he 
filled with wonderful fidelity, insight, and success. 
After his return from Europe about ten years ago he 
became Professor of Roman Law, and afterward 
University Professor of History. He was a man of 
extraurdinary acquirements, a scholar in the true 
sense of the word, and a teacher of the highest 
natural and acquired abilities. The growth of his 
influence upon President Eliot and his associates in 
the Faculty was quiet but constant, and the appre- 
ciation in which his abilities as an adviser were held 
is shown by the fact that he was elected recently a 
member of the Corporation of the College, a distinc- 
tion rarely if ever conferred on a professor. To 
him, next to President Eliot, are due the marked and 
radical changes which have been made at Cambridge 
during the last fifteen years. 





The reaction against the purely classical education 
felt in this country for several years is now, it 
appears, assuming prominence in France. A new 
programme for the secondary schools has been pre- 
pared by the Council of Poblic Instruction, under the 
guidance of the new Minister of Instruction, M. 
Goblet. This is founded on the idea that the study 
of ancient languages and literature is best adapted 
for those who choose the higher professions, and that 
a thorough acquaintance witk scientific, commercial, 
and industrial topics is of greater practical value for 
the pupils drawn from the middle and lower classes. 
In the new course modern languages take the place 





of Latin and Greek, and a strong effort is to be made 
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to develop and train literary taste. The friends of 
the new system are careful not to attack the esthetic 
and moral value of the study of ancient languages, 
but urge that, under proper direction, nearly if not 
quite as good results may be obtained from modern 
languages and literature. The principal fault in the 
system, as so far described, is that there will not be 
sufficient power of choice among the studies com- 
prised in the two courses in the French /ycées. If the 
students were allowed to select at will from the 
studies of both courses, a broader general education 
wight be obtained. The auspices under which this 
experiment is to be conducted are such as to insure a 
thororgh trial of the method, and the varying degrees 
of attainments of the pupils pursuing the parallel 
course side by side will afford an instructive compar- 
ison. 





The discussion which breaks out at intervals in the 
city with reference to the management of the 
National Academy of Design is being paralleled in 
England. The Royal Academy is being denounced 
as a close corporation which ignores the interests of 
outside artists, snubs genius, and recognizes mainly 
that conventional fashionable art for which the 
members of the Academy are distinguished. It is 
charged that there is no academic recognition what- 
ever of good work by younger men. When new 
members of the Academy are to be chosen, says Mr. 
Harry Quilter, ‘‘we can imagine the ‘Friends in 
Council’ saying, ‘ We won't have any of these earnest, 
dangerous young men ; we want pleasant, fashionable 
chaps, who will do us credit.’” Art which is charac- 
terized by elevated aim or unconventional treatment 
has no place in the National Exhibition. Babies 
dressed up in fashionable millinery are now the 
subjects most frequently treated by the Academicians 
and their favorites. The Exhibition has become ‘‘a 
monument of fc ebleness, frivolity, and melodrama.” 
Holman Hunt is naturally in sympathy with the 
earnest young men who attempt poetic, religious, and 
historical themes, and he criticises roundly not only 
the present management of the Academy, but the 
necessary influence of such an institution. He says 
that there must be a radical reform ; ‘‘ no self-elect- 
ive body ever yet succeeded in keeping up a high 
standard. ... There is something in academies 
which throws a blight on all art. In Titian’s time an 
Academy of Art was founded in Italy, and forthwith 
Italian art disappeared. Voltaire said of the French 
Academy that since its foundation no truly great 
painter had arisen.” In art as well as in religion the 
worshiper must not have before him any graven 
images. His ideal of what is beautiful must come 
from within. When the artist is compelled to wor- 
ship what others tell him he should worship, then art 
ceases to live. There is certainly something essentially 
wrong in the artistic creed which is governing the 
Royal Academy. According to Holuan Hant, 
‘** Low life’—a dog on a cat’s-meat cart—is all the 
Academy looks for from an artist, instead of encour- 
aging historical painting and fine poetical and noble 
conceptions.” A writer for the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” 
urg2s that this lack of seriousness in English art is 
due to the dependence of the Academicians upon 
wealthy and fashionable society. 





Americans have been told so often that they are a 
highly nervous race, and that nervousness is an 
American disease, that they have come to believe 
these statements without any very careful scrutiny of 
the facts upon which they are based. There is, no 
doubt, a great deal of truth in such generalizations, 
and every active American is ready to agree with the 
position of Dr. Grace Peckham, in her recent address 
at the Social Science Congress, that this influence is 
due largely to the stir and strain of our habits of life. 
Nevertheless, we are not alone either in the possession 
of this unwelcome disease or in the habit of over 
work. It is rather significant that some of our 
English critics who have had most to say on these 
matters are themselves victims of the vice which they 
condemn in us. Mr. Herbert Spencer gave us a much 
needed lecture on overwork as he was leaving this 
country, and yet most of the reports of his condition 
that have appeared from time to time since his return 
to England have spoken of his prostration as the 
result of overwork and of his need of rest ; Mr. Rus 
kin has been several times of late on the very verge 
of insanity, if he has not actually crossed the line, in 
consequence of the same ill judged and unmeasured 
activity ; Professors Huxley and Tyndall, who cer 
tainly ought to know better, have both been obliged 
to give up active work for some time past on account 
of prostration resulting from overwork, and Profeasor 





Tyndall bas suffered from an attack of paralysis in 
consequence. These examples might be multiplied, 
and probably point to the fact that the state of things 
which tempts men to overwork and to excessive 
nervous activity is not entirely American, but is 
characteristic of the civilized life of the day. 





We are surprised at an article by Dr. E. B. Webb 
in the last ‘‘ Congregationalist ” respecting the case 
of Mr. T., rejected by the Prucential Committee, to 
whom he had offered his services asa mi-sionary. We 
have not thought it best to turn aside from giving 
the ‘‘exact facts,” aud stating the exact issues, in 
order to enter the arena of strife and debate with our 
more combative contemporaries ; but in this article 
Dr. Webb gives the impression that The Christian 
Union had not stated the facts accurately in the case 
of Mr. T., and implies that Mr. T.’s application 
indicated a purpose to go abroad for the purpose of 
teaching. The facts are that Mr. T., in February and 
early March, wrote to Dr. Clark for information, that 
he might decide whether he would offer his services 
to the Board ; he took time, after that correspondence 
was closed, to consider the question ; decided it in the 
affirmative ; and, three weeks after the latest letter 
Srom which Dr. Webb makes his quotations, sent in 
an absolute and unconditional application for appoint 
ment, not to teach, but to preach the Gospel. The 
Editor of The Christian Union has in a personal note 
laid these facts before the Editor of the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tionalist,” and trusts the correction will be published 
in this week’s issue of that paper. It is due to Mr. 
T. that this should be done ; and that private letters 
seeking information should not be confounded in the 
public mind, as apparently they have been in Dr 
Webb’s mind, with the application itself, which was 
three weeks later. 





So far as we can judge from present indications, 
the testimony of the missionaries in the field is prac 
tically unanimous that differences of opinion respect- 
ing the possibilities of the Intermediate State constitute 
no reason for excluding men from missionary serv: 
ice, and no reason for fear of discord in the stations. 
This testimony bas now come from three of the most 
important of the fields under charge of the Americap 
Board. Last year an earnest missionary from China 
told the Board at Boston that the Chinese mission 
wanted a hundred more missionaries, and did not. 
care if they all came from Andover. A letter from 
the oldest missionary in India, printed on another 
page, urges in the strongest terms the return of Mr. 
Hume, whom Dr. Alden’s policy is keeping at home 
because he is not sure that Christ will never be made 
known as a Saviour to those who have never known 
of him in this life. We have already printed a letter 
from one missionary of the American Board at Japan, 
and another from the native pastors there, deprecat 
ing any raising of this question, and urging that men 
be sent out at once, irrespective of their opinions on 
the Intermediate State. And last week another letter 
from another missionary in Japan, Mr. Otis Cary, Jr., 
was published in the Chicago ‘‘ Advance” and the 
Boston ‘‘ Journal,” bearing the same testimony. We 
quote : 

“The present writer is not a believer in the new theory. 
It has seemed to him that one serious objection to it is that 
its acceptance would keep back men from engaging in m!s- 
sionary work. That argument is nowtaken away, or rather 
itis turned against those who offer it; for if reports are 
true, it is those who deny a future probation who keep men 
back from mission fields. Those who are doing this are 
doubtless acting under the very best motives, but do they 
realize the fearful responsibility that they are assuming ? 
If those of us who hold by the old theories are correct, then 
these millions of Japanese have only this life in which to 
obtain salvation ; and in all human probability the keeping 
back of men who desire to preach to them the Gospel will 
prevent many thousands from hearing it before they die 
If, all things considered, the intereste of Christ’s kingdom 
demand euch a course, let it be taken; but let it first be 
thoroughly realized what enormous sacrifices are involved. 
If our theory, and the practical results that will come ‘rom 
vigorously upholding it, are worth more than these thou- 
sands of souls for whose salvation Christ died ; worth more 
than the speedy evangelization of Japan ; worth more than 
the peace and unity of the Congregational churches ; worth 
more than the prosperity of the Board, which must suffer 
great evils if its constituency divides on this question—then 
let us push our theory even to the extent of losing all these 
things which seem of such inestimable value ; only let us, 
vefore we do it, sit down, or rather stand up, face to face 
with a perishing world, and count the cost.”’ 

The Boston ‘‘ Journal” states that nine others of 
the fourteen missionaries in that country have signed 
a letter approving of this letter, and a tenth would 
have approved of it, but was absent when the letter 
was written. This leaves but three to hear from. 








It would thus appear that the missionaries in the 
field, at least to a large extent, are agreed in wel- 
coming earnest co laborers, whatever their views 
about a future probation for the heathen. This 
ought not to surprise any one; for the men who are 
ac'ively and earnestly engaged in fighting the organ- 
ized forces of wickedness in the field never yet gave 
countenance to the spirit which ‘orbids new recruits 
to cast out devils because of differences of opinion 
on abstract questions of theology. 


GENERAL NEws —More rioting has taken pl°ce in 
Belfast. New Hamnshire Republicans have nom- 
inated Colonel C. H. Sawyer for Governor. The 
American Forestry Congress at Denver, Col., last 
week, urged the passage of a bill for the protection 
and preservation of timber land now in possession of 
he Government, an‘ for the establishment in . ffice 
of a Commission of Forestry to provide means to pre- 
vent the destruction of forests by fire and the prose- 
cution of persons setting fire to timber. The 
Western Union Telegraph Oompany refuse to ohey 
the New York Subway Commission’s orders, and will 
fight the matter in the courts. An attempt was 
made on September 16 to assassinate M. Bratiano, 
the Prime Minister «f Roumania. ‘El Co ote,” 
the famous Mexican bandit chief, has been killed by 
Mexican soldiers. ——The rumor that the will of the 
late Samuel J. Tilden wou.d be contested by some of 
the relatives is not generally credited. Mr. George 
Gould, the son of Mr. J :y Gould, has been married to 
Miss Edith Kingdon, a :reminent member of te 
Daly theatrical company. Another earthquake 
shock is reported from Summerville, 8. C.——The 
yacht race at Newport, in which the ‘*‘ Galatea” and 
‘* Mayflower” again contested, was anovher disap- 
pointment, being little better than a ‘‘drifting match.” 
The ‘* May flower” again won.—— Great damage was 
done by a tornado in Southwestern Michigan last 
week.—An attempt to bring about a revolution in 
Madrid on Sunday was promptly quelled. The 
‘David J. Adams” seizure case is on trial at Halifax. 
An attempt on the part of the United S’ates counsel 
to exclude reporters failed.——Martin Irons has been 
imprisoned at St. Louis on the old charge of tapping 
telegraph wires.——Chauncsy F. Black has been 
nominated for Governor by the Pennsyivania Demo- 
crats. ——Neither the Democrats nor the Republicans 
of New York will hold a State convention this year, 
leaving the nominations to the General Committees. 
































A CHANGE OF PAPAL POLICY. 


N several occasions during the past few months 

the growing evidence of a more intelligent and 
liberal policy on the part of the Pope has been noted 
and commented upon in these columns. There has been 
an evident purpose in the mind of Leo XIiI. to bring 
the Church aga'n into working relations with modern 
society, and to that end a much more conciliatory 
attitude was assumed by the representa'ives of the 
Church in Germany, Frasce, Spain, Italy, and 
Ireland. Recently, however, the Pope has had a 
dangerous and apparently a very mysterious illness, 
concerning which the wildest rumors have been 
prevalent in Rome. It has been said that the illness 
was unnatural, and that it was due to the determina- 
tion of the Jesuits to regain a power fast slipping 
from their hands. Those Protestants who pay little 
attention to the ever recurring charges against the 
Jesuits know that intrigues a' Rome are often of the 
most unscrupulous character, and that nothing affords 
a severer test to the faith of an English or American 


Catholic than a visit to the papal city and an insight - 


into the workings of papal politics. Whatever may 
be the facts in regard to the Pope’s illness, it is cer- 
tain that his liberal policy has been suddenly and 
completely reversed, and that the Papacy, which 
seemed to be moving forward, has been suddenly put 
on another course, and is now steering straight back 
to the Middle Ages. The Pope has apparently fallen 
into the hands of the Jesuits, and his recovery was im- 
mediately followed by the issuance of a bull re-estab- 
lishing the Society of Jesus in all its former privileges, 
immunities, and indulgences, and making null and 
void all attempts of previous Popes to restrict, cur- 
tail, and diminish its influence. 

The fact that the Je-uis are to be completely 
restored to their former standing would of itself 
destroy all hope of reconciliation between the order 
and modern society; they are the inevitable and 
irreconcilable enemies of the modern State. But the 
Pope has gone further than this. An order has been 
issued prohibiting all Roman Vatholics in Italy from 
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taking any part in the political life of the country ; 
an order which makes a complete divorce between 
the growing Italian nationality and the Catholic 
Church, and destroys all hope of an adjustment of 
interests hetween them. This radical action has been 
followed by a papal decree prohibiting judges in all 
Roman Catholic countries from pronouncing or 
executing sentences of divorce, and this decree con- 
tains one clause which can hardly fail to arrest the 
attention of the Protestant world. As reported by a 
correspondent of the New York ‘‘ Tribune,” this 
clause reads : ‘‘ The judicial functionaries must re- 
fuse obedience to the State and to the laws of the 
country which are in contradiction with Roman 
Catholic precepts.” The significance of this clause 
is «vident on its very face. It means the affirmation 
again of the doctrine of an allegiance to the Church 
superior to allegiance to the State, and, if obeyed, 
gives substantial ground for the old charge that a 
good Catholic cannot be a good citizen. 

Orders have also been issued throughout Italy for- 
bidding Roman Catholic parents from sending their 
children to the Government and communal schools. 
These facts afford sufficient evidence of a complete 
reversal of policy on the part of the Pope, and recall 
the declaration so often made by those who are 
acquainted with Romanism at Rome, that it is simply 
impossible for any Pope, however liberal, to resist 
the influences which surround him. If this new line 
of policy is to be steadily and consistently followed, 
it will set modern civilization, Catholic as well as 
Protestant, in sharp antagonism to the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy; it means a bitter and protracted 
strugg'e the world over, with real dangers to every 
State, but with tremendous and overpowering odds 
against the Church. It will renew at the very gates 
of the Vatican that bitter and unnatural antagonism 
which has divided Rome into hostile camps and 
forced the P.»pe, on the score of consistency, to hold 
himself a prisoner in his own palace. It is impossi 
ble for the Italian Government to recognize such 
claims as the Papacy now sets up without resigning 
sovereign power and practically restoring the intol 
erable state of things against which the Italian people 
revolted when Rome was taken by its own subjects. 
It isa great misfortune that, at a time when the 
Church seemed to be coming into sympathy with the 
medern world, it should suddenly be placed in a 
position of sharper antagonism than ever before in 
recent times, and that the Jesuits—those ecclesias- 
tical Bourbons who reither learn nor forget—should 
become its master spirits. 








ANOTHER CASE. 


T may be regarded as the settled policy of Dr. 

Alden and those members of the Prudential Com. 
mittee who agree with him' that no man shall be 
appointed as a foreign missionary unless he gives 
satisfactory evidence that he believes dogmatically 
that there can be no presentation of Ohrist as a 
Saviour to any man after death. The case of the 
Rev. R A. Home indicates that they are ready to 
take a further step, and gradually retire all mis- 
sionaries now in the field who do not give equally 
sa‘isfactory evidence of accepting thisdogma. His 
letters are published on another page; here we at 
once interpret and epitomize them. 

The Rev. R A. Hume is the son of a missionary, 
and is himself a missionary. He has been in the 
service in India under the Board for twelve years. 
He bas attested his consecration and his wisdom by 
his life of devotion and its results. To a natural 
fitness for missionary service he adds that peculiar 
equipment which only practical missionary experi- 
ence can give. He is familiar with the language, is 
known to and respectid by the community in which 
he has been laboring, is loved and honored by his 
missicnary associates, who earnestly desire and urge 
his return. The demand for reinforcements in that 
field merely to keep up the present work is urgent. 
He is not an advocate of a future probation. He is 
not charged with preaching semi-Universalism. In 
his letter to Secretary Clark written in refererce to a 
request for a statement of his opinions he says: “I 
always and everywhere preach to every one that Now 
is the accepted time.” He holds that the condition 
of the heathen is ‘‘an awful condition of perishing 
in sin, from which there is no escape in time or 





1S§ome of our contemporaries, misled by the statements of 
some members of the Committee, intimate that the majority in 
favor of Dr. Alden’s course fs 16to 1. This is a mistake. For 
aught we know, only one of the Committee believes in a future 
probation for any man, but in several critical votes the action of 
the Committee has been determined by a majority of one only. 





eternity except by the Holy Spirit’s applying to their 
hearts the life that is in Christ.” He desires to 
return to the field where his life has thus far been 
spent, and continue there the preaching of the Gospel 
to which his life has been dedicated. But he does 
not believe that the Bible warrants the affirmation 
that ‘‘the issues of this life are certainly fixed for 
every one.” What he does believe on this subject he 
thus defines : 

“The Bible distinctly states that Christ is the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world, that 
the Holy Spirit’s work is to convince the world of believing 
or not believing in Christ, and that Christ is to be the Judge 
at the judgment day, when he wil] doubtless make a Christ- 
like judgment. When, where, and how Christ enlightens 
those who do not hear of him, through preaching or through 
the Bible; when, where, and how the Holy Spirit convinces 
such men of the sin of rejecting Christ, or leads them to 
believe in him ; that the final condition of all the heathen 
is so irrevocably fixed at their death that when they stand 
for judgment before the Christ who gave his life to become 
the Saviour of every man who is willing to be saved, he 
can say, ‘What more could have been done for your salva- 
tion than has been done ?’—the Bible does not seemto me to 
say. But since Christ is to be the Judge at the last day, 
this light must have been given before he announces the 
results of that judgment, the issues of which will be irrevo- 
cable.”’ 

On this statement, not thrust forward by Mr. 
Hume, but frankly made in anewer to inquiries on 
behalf of the Committee, the Committee, by a major- 
ity—not a unanimous—vote, have decided not to 
grant his request and the earnest desire and prayers 
of his colleagues for his return to a field white for 
the harvest and depleted of its laborers. Their resolu- 
tion in form simply defers action for the present. 
We may probably assume that the facts will be laid 
by the Committee before the Board, and its instruc- 
tions asked. 

The issue presented by this case differs only in one 
respect from those which we have heretofore reported. 
In those cases the Committee had to pass upon 
volunteers for missionary service as yet untried ; in 
this case upon a tried and proved veteran, who bas 
seen twelve years of service in the field, and whose 
fitness for that service no one will question. They 
were unknown ; he has been trusted and welcomed 
as a successful preacher of the Gospel of Christ at 
home and abroad, and is now for the first time sus- 
pected, catechised, set aside. Thus the issue, though 
unchanged, is somewhat clarified. It cannot be 
suggested that the refusal of the Prudential Com- 
mittee to send Mr. Hume back to the mission field is 
an attack by Andover on the Board; nor, with a 
slander the more wicked because concealed beneath a 
‘“‘ perhaps,” that he may be cranky or a hobbyist ; 
nor that the Prudential Committee are asked to send 
him abroad because he believes in a future probation ; 
nor that harmony in the field forbids his return ; nor 
that he wants to teach pbilosophy, not to preach the 
Gospel ; nor that the Board cannot be asked to com- 
mission a missionary to preach the doctrine of a 
future probation ; nor that there is no vacancy in any 
eburch in which his health permits him to labor. The 
question is presented clear of all obscurity ; were it 
not for a large observation of the consummate ability 
of controversialists to misunderstand and misrepre- 
sent issues, we should say it would be impossible to 
obscure the issue thus presented. A missionary tried 
and proved by twelve years of successful mission 
labor desires to return to bis field ; his associates 
earnestly desire his return ; his general adaptation to 
the work is not questioned—his piety, his ability, his 
capacity to cooperate with others, his general 
evangelical soundness, his special and peculiar equip 
ment. There is but one objection : the Bible does 
not seem to him to give such information as to 
warrant the affirmation that the issues of this life 
are certainly final for every one; on tbe contrary, he 
infers from the Bible that Ohrist will be presented as 
a Saviour to every man before irrevocable judgment 
is passed upon him. Is this an adequate reason for 
refusing to send him back to the field where he is 
known and loved and honored, to preach the Gospel 
of that Christ to the perishing? That is the ques- 
tion, and the only question, and it is a very simple 
one. ~ 

There are some doubts which disqualify him who 
entertains them from preaching the Gospel either at 
home or abroad. If he doubts the personality of 
God, or the Lordship of Obrist, or that Christ is the 
Saviour of men, or that salvation is possible only on 
condition of repentance and faith in Christ,’ he can- 





1 This last, however, appears to be denied by Dr. Davis and 
the “‘ Congregationalist,”’ who hold that repentance alone, with- 
out faith, is sufficient for salvation in the case of the heathen. 








not ask those of us who believe in the Gospel as the 
only hope of lost humanity to commission him to 


preach rome other hope. Is the opinion that the 
issues of this life are certainly final for every one to 
be classed with the doctrines of the personality of 
God, the divinity of Christ, and the Atonement, as 
one of the essentials of the Gospel? If one believes 
that the issues of the Last Judgment are irrevocable, 
but that Christ may be presented during the Inter- 
mediate State to those to whom he has never been 
presented in this life, does that belief disqualify him 
from missionary service? That is the question pre- 
sented by the case of Mr. Hume to the consideration 
of the Board and the Christian churches. It cannot 
be settled by ignoring it and inventing another issue ; 
nor by hysterical rhetoric, by calling men who agree 
in Biblical interpretation with Godet, the ablest of 
Freneh evangelical commentators, and with Alford, 
the ablest of English Biblical commentators, traitors 
who are to be ‘‘ thoroughly whipped” and ‘‘ shot to 
death.” No one is atraitor, and no one is to be 
“whipped” or ‘‘shot.” A grave question has 
arisen, which concerns the theological qualifica- 
tions for missionary work; it is to be candidly 
stated and calmly discussed, without passion and 
without prejudice. What may be the action of 
the Board at Des Moines we shall not venture to 
predict. There are, unbappily, not wanting those 
who are willing to excite prejudice and inflame 
passion ; and what is done at Des Moines will partly 
depend upon what measure of success attends their 
belligerent course. But of the final result we have 
no doubt. It is stated by ‘‘ A Corporate Member” 
in a recent letter published in the ‘* Advance :” ‘‘ The 
Board has no cccasion to take any ground whatever 
in regard to auch a theory [of fature probation], any 
more than between Old School and New School the- 
ology. But no one who has enongh of the mission- 
ary spirit to desire to consecrate himself to the work, 
and is in cther respects worthy of an appointment, 
should be refased a commission because he cannot 
accept the doctrine that the heathen who have 
not heard of Ohrist are hopelessly and forever 
doomed. If sucha man will hold his speculations 
as speculations, and preach faithfully the Gospel of 
repentance and faith in Christ, it would be disloyalty 
to the Master and the cause to forbid him to do it. 
This, if I mistake not, is the ground on whivh the 
Board will take its stand.” We have some opportu- 
nities for knowing the public sentiment of the great 
body of our Cbristian churches ; and we believe that 
‘* A Corporate Member” bas accurately reflected it 
in this clear and concise statement. 








THE CHIEF DIFFERENCE. 


HE chief difference between men is not in their 
gifts and opportunities, but in their use of them. 
The material of which the great and small successes of 
life are made is far more generally diffused than is 
sometimes thonght ; the differences in result are to be 
explained by the use that is made of this material. 
The great question concerning any gift or opportu- 
nity is always, ‘‘ What will be done with it?” There 
are thousands of men walking along the roadsides in 
these au'umnal days to whom the golden-rod and the 
aster are simply bits of color hardly noticed as they 
pass. There are others, however, to whom these 
late flowers come rich with suggestions of that silent 
world of beauty in whose soil their roots are planted, 
and of that other invisible world of natural process 
and development of which they are the fleeting con- 
summation. One teacher looks at his pupils and 
sees nothing in their faces but an exhaustive demand 
on his strength and patience ; another sees in each 
face a mute appeal to all the wisdom, sympathy, and 
love that arein him. The tyro who goes into the 
studio of the artist finds there, as the material out of 
which the work is done, brushes and pigments, with 
whose qualities, properties, and possibilities he is 
utterly unacquainted. The artist, on the other hand, 
knows all their resources, and makes them responsive 
to the most secret thought in his soul. It is so in 
every department cf life and with every kind of ma- 
terial. Opportunities and gifts of one kind or an- 
other are almost universal; the great difference 
between the characters and achievements. of men 
lies in the different use which they make of these 
universal possessions. 

After all bas been said for destiny and necessity 
and fate, it still remains true that every man makes 
his own life. However one may feel in hours of 
speculation the pressure of other careers, the mold- 
ing power of circumstances, the tremendous influence 
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of heredity, one is always conscious, in the crises of 
his life, that he is making or marring his career for 
himself. What we shall make out of life depends 
entirely on what we shall put into it. We are so in 
the habit of waiting for special occasions and watch- 
ing for peculiar opportunities that we often lose 
sight of this great truth. We are so in the habit, for 
instance, of noting without thought the exquisite 
variety of color in the landscape that we hardly ever 
remember that tbis marvelous garment of beauty is 
due, not to the things that are around us, but to the 
confirmation of our own vision. It is we who put 
the color into nature, and not nature which bestows 
the color upon us; the blue heavens and the green 
fields are in some sense our creation. Without our 
eyes to look upon them they would be complete in 
form and structure, but the glory of color would not 
be theirs. It is so with all life ; that which gives it 
beauty, significance, and immortality we put into 
it. Itis our thought which makes it coherent and 
rational ; it is the infusion of our souls which makes 
it beautiful with purpose and sentiment; it is the 
eternity of our own b ing which makes it immortal. 
Given small opportunities, mean conditions, uncon- 
genial surroundings, and a noble soul, and there will 
be as a result a true, aspiring, and beautiful life, 
which shall, in ways numberless and indescribable, 
magnify, exalt, and transform its environment until 
that, too, becomes noble. Given, on the other hand, 
the greatest opportunities, the largest outlooks, the 
most complete material for splendid working, and a 
mean soul, and there will be a result which will 
despoil all its surroundings of their nobler aspects 
and make them like iteelf. Every one of us carries 
the noblest and meanest possibilities in himself. 
Nothing can force us to be great—not even God ; 
and, on the other hand, nothing can take away 
from us the possibility of greatness if we choose to 
achieve it. 








RECENT SOCIALISTIC UTTERANCES 


HE International Trade Union Congress which 
recently met in Paris wound up its session by 
adopting a series of resolutions embodying the most 
advanced Socialism. The Eoglish delegates stood 
alone in refusing to vote for this platform, but even 
they failed to express any disagreement with its prin- 
ciples. They said that they had no instructions from 
their trades unions, and therefore could not vote at 
all upon the question. In former years the English 
trades-unionists were noted for their complete dis 
trust of the theories of their Continental colleagues. 
In a book called ‘‘ The Secret History of the Inter- 
national,” by Onslow York, the attitude of the Eng- 
lish and French delegates is thus described: ‘*I 
want,” says the Frenchman, ‘‘ to lay down true prin- 
ciples, and to found a society in which justice shall 
reign.” ‘‘ As for me,” says the Englishman, ‘‘ what 
I seek is better wages and the nine hours’ bill.” The 
Frenchman mutters, aside, ‘* What a sorry beast it is, 
this John Bull! no ideas, no syntheses, no imagina- 
tion! He will never light the torch and lead the 
world.” This year the Eoglish delegates seemed to 
be lees decided in their allegiance to the English 
traditions, but as yet unwilling to entirely abandon 
them. By their refusal to indorse the Socialistic 
platform they occasioned displeasure among the other 
delegates. The Paris ‘‘ Temps,” in commenting upon 
the action of the English, said: ‘‘It ought to bea 
subject of serious reflection to all French working- 
men that these English, who do not declaim, but only 
speak and act with judgment, have obtained condi- 
tions of labor and of life which are the envy of all the 
other workers of Europe.” This comment is abso 
lutely jast. Industrially and politically the English 
laborers are a generation in advance of their Conti- 
nental fellow-workmen. The fact that Socialism 
is s0 much more popular on the Continent indicates 
that it is a vision and not a working principle. Un- 
doubtedly the two great Jewish thinkers who mapped 
out the groundwork of State Socialism will have and 
are having a great influence upon the thought of the 
world. But the attempt to construct a new system 
upon the ruins of the old will certainly fail. The new 
system must retain whatever is gcod in the old. 
There must be evolution, not revolution. 
Nevertheless, Socialism is advancing, and the only 
way to resist it is to put down whatever obvious evils 
it attacks, and accept whatever obvious good it offers. 
Stubborn conservatism must end in violent radical- 
ism. ‘If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out.” Society 
must not be afraid of names and tendencies. The 
free pablic school system is socialistic ; the post-office 





system is socialistic; Government telegraphy and 
railroading are socialistic; State savings banks and 
the issue of Government notes to serve as money are 
socialistic. All of these projects are to be accepted 
or rejected on their own merits, without reference to 
the names which are applied to them. Justin 
McOarthy has very sensibly said, ‘‘ Get the reason- 
able men on your side, and you need not fear the un- 
reasonable.” The Continental governments have 
failed to do this, and their failure has resulted in 
strengthening the cause of the unreasonables. 

There is no doubt as to the fact that Socialism, 
even in England, is on the increase. Half a dozen 
years ago, says Mr. Hyndman in this month’s 
‘North American Review,” there were only a hand- 
ful of Socialists in all England. These, consisting of 
a few students and workingmen, used to meet ina 
back alley near Soho Squarein London. At the pres- 
ent time, says the same authority, Socialism is com- 
pletely domesticated. Among the wage-earners it is 
spreading so rapidly that the work of organization 
does not keep pace with that of conversion. The 
Social Democratic Federation has branches in all the 
large cities—fifteen of them in London alone. Many 
of the Liberals and Radicals are turning Socialists. 
Among the intellectual leaders of England the 
Socialists number a score of converts, among them 
Joho Raskin, William Morris, Burne Jones, St. 
George Lane Fox (the electrician), the Rev. Stewart 
Hendlam, the Rev. S'opford Brooke, Professor Rus- 
sell Wallace, H. H. Obampion, Mrs. Eleanor Marx 
Aveling, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Edith Hunt. Mr. Hynd- 
man asserts that Eoglish trades-unionism is rapidly 
crumbling away before the socialistic propaganda. 
He thinks that society is ready for the transforma- 
tion. ‘‘The economical development has advanced 
so far,” he says, ‘‘ that the socialization of the means 
of production is now easy. From the ‘company’ 
form of a few anonymous shareholders and a crowd 
of salaried wage earners to the control of the demo- 
cratic commune, municipality, and State, is a natural 
and easy transition.” These are the statements of 
au enthusiastic believer in Socialism, but they must 
not on that account be lightly set aside. On the 
Continent the advance of Socialism means revo- 
lution; in Eogland and America it means radical 
reforms. The Anglo-Saxon race can be trusted to 
tush forward without attempting to ‘‘take the 
second step before the first ;” it can also be trusted 
to respect and conserve those fundamental things 
which destructive and anarchic Socialism woald 
destroy. 








We have received $5 from ‘‘ One who loves his fellow-man”’ 
for the Home Missionary Society, and have forwarded it to 
that association. Also $5 from H. M. A. M. forthe Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ORCESTER CITY has been for three-fourths 
of a year a hot battle-zground of temperance. 
At the last election the city reversed its course, and 
voted that no licenses should be granted. Things were 
in a bad condition. The saloons had gone to such 
shameless extremes, the general status of the community 
was so reckless, that many who had previously voted 
for the granting of licenses went with the temperance 
people, who carried the city very decidedly. The Rev. 
Hugh Montgomery was employed to come to Worcester 
and devote his time to the enforcement of the law. His 
methods are eccentric, but tremendously energetic. He 
opened his batterles along the entire line. He has made 
it hot for the illicit sellers of liquor. Opinion is divided 
as to the wisdom of some of his methods and the perma- 
nency of the work. The Prohibitionists give him cheer, 
and recognize him as a valiant fighter. 

In December a new election will be held. There is 
anxiety as to the success of the temperance vote on 
licensing liquor saloons. It was at the instance of Mr. 
Montgomery that. the ‘‘ non-partisan” conference was 
held in Worcester the past week, the object being, first, 
to strengthen the cause in the city, and, second, to 
‘*brace up” the Republican State Convention, which 
will meet next week. Governor Robinson promised to 
be present to speak, but sent a letter of regret, as did 
Lfeutenant-Governor Ames and the Hon. John D. Long. 
The hall was well filled. Some of the utterances were 
full of fire and determination. There was considerable 
prodding of the Republicans. The Democrats generally 
were regarded as saloon allies, excepting the small 
minority of the temperance men in the party. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore shot her volleys into the party ranks 
like the swift discharges of a Gatling gun. She felt the 





surging tide of reform. ‘‘If the Republican party will 
help in it, well and good ; so much the better for the 
Republican party. It will be an added glory toit. If 
the Democratic party will evolve enough decent men to 
do the work, so much the better. It will retrieve its 
dark and dastardly history in the past. But if the 
Republican party or the Democratic party gets in 
the way of the great gathering tides that are com- 
fog, you will be swept away, both of you or efther of 
you that isin the way, as with the besom of destruc 
tion, and you oughtto be. And, dearas the Republican 
party is to me, having a love for it which is almost the 
love one bears to country, having worked for it even on 
the battlefield and in the hospital, thanking God for the 
great men that I have known who have lived in it and 
glorified it, and made this country immortal with the 
glory of their names and the luster of their actions, I 
yet, if I shall live to see the Republican party swept 
away because itis untrue to this question of temperance, 
will say with all my heart, amen and amen, and the 
Lord God be thanked that it is gone.” 

Colonel W. S. B. Hopkins, District Attorney for 
Worcester County, made some significant statements, 
describing the methods employed to block prosecutions 
in the courts. No judge now, the court holding ses 
sions but once in three months, will allow more than 
four days for the trial of I!quor cases, the dockets being 
crowded with civil and criminal cases. The defendants 
mass their forces, raise a general fund with which to 
pay expenses and fines, and use all the arts of lawyers 
to so prolong the trials that only a few cases can be tried 
at one term of the court. Mr. Hopkins recommends the 
holding of courts once a month, and, if there is not force 
enough to work them, then create a special court to try 
liquor cases. 

It was not a delegate conference. A string of seven- 
teen resolutions were passed—a few voters dissenting ; 
most of them were temperance platitudes. They recog- 
nize a ‘‘tidal wave” breaking upon us; recommend 
laborers to ‘* boycott the drinking saloons ;” demand 
female municipal suffrage; request both parties to 
adopt planks favoring constitutional amendment pro 
hibition, and protest against making the temperance 
cause a partisan issue while demanding a place for it in 
‘legislative politics.” It is confidently expected that 
the Republican Convention this week will follow the 
line of the New Hampshire Convention, and adopt the 
recommended plank to submit the question of constitu- 
tional prohibition to the people. Party leaders were 
conspicuous by their absence. 


New Hampshire Congregationalists are grappling 
with the country town problem. At the meting of the 
State Missionary Society held at Manchester last week, 
the Secretary, Dr. C. H. Greeley, made statements 
higaly suggestive, showing that the aided churches in 
the last twenty-five years have been better givers, and 
received more members in proportion to their size and 
ability, than the large churches. Dr. Greeley spoke 
strongly of the amount of vice and low life in the rural 
districts, expressing his conviction that some of them 
are worse in these respects than the cities. I think 
workers in the cities could abundantly substantiate this 
statement by actual contact with the young men and 
women who come from the rural towns to the cities. 

Secretary Dike gave an address replete with striking 
facts, poiating out that fifty five per cent. of the people 
live in towns having less than 2000 Inhabitants. If 
it be true here, asin Vermont, that thirty-six per cent live 
more than two miles from the nearest church, then the 
unchurched in the back districts, beyond easy reach of 
the churches, far exceed the entire population of the 
cities of the Siate. The comparative condition of the 
churches, the schools, avd the political institutions 
of the country, clearly indicate the need of new 
ideas. 


Dr. J. L. Withrow, of the Park Street Church, has 
declined his call to Chicago. He read a long letter to 
bis people last Sunday, of decided theological signifi 
cance. After speaking of his collegiate and theological 
education at Princeton, he says he gave four years and 
a half, after leaving the institution, ‘to reviewing all 
the leading matters of my faith with the teaching at 
Princeton on one hand, and tbose of different, so-calied 
liberal, schools 01 the other. Since that time I have 
never wasted an hour in consulting whether I had not 
better liberalize my theological beliefs. I never shall.” 
In his letter cf declination to the Chicagochurch he uses 
this remarkable language: ‘‘ As you know, I am under 
appointment to serve the American B.ard at its coming 
annual meeting in October. And before it was poesible 
for me to visit Chicago, the three Secretaries united in 
a communication (which you will recall I read to you) 
urging me not to take any step which might so alter my 
relations to the churches of the Congregationai order as 
to interfere with preaching the opening sermon.” 

Tuesday of this week the town of Dedham observed 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its settle 
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ment. Theerchism of the Unitarian controversy rent 
the Congregational church in Dedham asunder, and the 
famous court decision that the minority of a church re- 
maining with the parish is the legal church is still 
known as the Dedbam case, and stands as the con- 
traction of law in Massachusetts. Socially the two 
hurches, Ualtarfan and Orthodox, are in pleasant 
elaticrs, while the ecclesiastical walis remain intact. 
hese two churches could not, and probably no two 
shurches elsewhere could, imitate the action of the two 
churches in Cambridge, which united in observing the 
quarter-millennial of the founding. Cambridge has got 
on further than other communities. It is apposite here 
to note that the Unitarian mintster, Mr. Williams, of New 
York, supplied the pulpit of the Rev. C. F. Thwing one 
Sunday during the vacation ——Harvard College ex 
pects a freshman class of some three hundred. Under 
the new regime for college pastors, the Rev E E 
Hale, D.D., will «fficiste the first week in October 
Preparations are making to celebrate the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the college 
io November.——Mr. Henry H. Faxon has issued 8 
temperance aidress ‘* from an independent standpoint,” 
in which he says ‘‘it is amusing to watch the two 
great parties floundering about without an important 
issue which they dare face’””——General Nye, who 
heartily supported Mr. Biaine, says his refusing to 
vote for constitutional amendment in Maine was the 
mistake of his life, and cost him his defeat —— 
The Methodists have invited the Rev. S8sm Jones to 
come to Boston and labor with their churches. A 
union work among the denominations does not seem to 
be favored ——Next Monday Professor J. P Gulliver, 
of Andover, will address the Congregational ministers 
on the topic, ‘‘ The Recent Theodicies an Outgrowth of 
Discarded Theologies ”»——The Rev. Willard Spaulding. 
of Peabody, accepts the nomination of the labor organ 
ization as Representative to Congress in the Seventh 
District. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. J 








NOTHER of our old citizens, and one most inti 
mately connected with the early trade and pros- 
perity of the city, bas gone from us—Gurdon S. Hub- 
bard. Mr Hubbard was born at Windsor, Vt., August 
22 1802 He was an agent for the American Fur Com 
pany, with headquarters at Mackinac, from 1818 to 
1826, under salary, but from 1826 on he was a partner 
in the trade, and that year loaded twelve Mackinac boats 
and proceeded with them to the mouth of the Chicago 
River. From this point he carried on trade with differ- 
ent places in Illinois and Indiana. The country around 
Terre Haute and Vincinnes having begun to settle as 
early as 1828 Mr Hubhard, with commendable fore 
sight, iv 1834 made Chicago, or Fort Dearborn, his perma 
nent home. Here he laid out his money and here he re- 
ceived in large returns the reward of his enterprise. He 
was the founder of the lske trapeportation trade, and 
in 1855 organized the first line of steamers to Lake 
Superior, He was also the father of the packing inter- 
est of Chicago, and, indeed, has had a hand in al- 
most all the enterprises which have contributed so 
greatly to the growth of the city. He was one of the 
original members of St. James’s Church. He was twice 
married. His second wife and two children survive 
him. For the last two years Mr Hubbard has been a 
great sufferer, and his pain has been inten-ified by the 
loss of his sight. Till within a few years Mr Hubbard 
has been as vigorous and energetic as niost men at fifty, 
and his tall, stately figure has never failed to attract 
attention wherever he went. The number of these 
historic characters is rapidly diminishing. With posst- 
bly two or three excepticns, the men who transformed 
Fort Dearborn into the infant City of the Lake have 
now all gone. 


With the reopening of the courts interest naturally 
centers on the fate of the Anarchists. Will there bea 
new trial? It is not generally thought that the motion 
for a new trial will be granted, though it must be 
admitted that we shall breathe easler when this motion 
shall have been set aside. Meanwhile the Anarchists 
are making themselves happy in prison, are encour- 
aging themselves and their friends with the hope of 
eventually regaining their liberty, and of being able to 
reorganize society on the principles which they have 
hitherto advocated and in whose righteousness they 
profess still to believe. Now and then we hear of a 
picnic and collection in their behalf, but there is a 
good deal less outspoken sympathy with their cause 
than a month or six weeks ago. This silence is signifi- 
cant and hopeful. 


The fall business is said to promise better than ever. 
The streets are crowded as never before, and the hotels, 
in spite of thir size and number, are full. The ship. 
ping trade by way of the Lakes has this year eprung 
again into importance. For many years little or noth- 
ing has been done in this line of trade. The revival of 








the fron industry, the reopening of furnaces, etc., here 
have had a favorable influence on the carrying trade of 
the Lakes. Corn and wheat are now taken to Buffalo 
for five cents a bushel, and coal is brought back at 
twenty-five cents a ton—prices which are said to be 
remunerative. Vessels which carry lumber have not 
shared to so great a degree in the returning prosperity 
of the Lake commerce. 





With the return of the pastors the churches have 
entered upon their work with new enthusiasm. Sunday 
morning large congregations greeted Professor Swing 
and Dr. Thomas. The Uathedral of Sts. Paul and Peter, 
which had been closed for repairs, was reopened. The 
Church of All Souls (Unitarian) was thrown open for the 
first time. The building of the last-ramed church isa 
singular sffair, combining as it does, in the oddest of all 
architecture, a dwelling-house and an audience-room. 
Mr. Jones, the pastor, is an extreme radical, but a man 
of ability and power. It is through his energy that the 
building has been secured. It is reported that the 
organization has refuted $2500 from the conservative 
Unitarians of the East rather than bind itself to retain 
permanently the Christian name. 





Sunday morning Dr. Goodwin, of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, preached a rermon commemorative of 
Deacon Carpenter, recently deceaved, and traced with 
a masterly and Joving hand the part which this good man 
bad had in shaping the foundations and the character 
of the church, and in determining the character of the 
Christian institutions which its energy and its wealth 
have called into existence. In the evening his congrega- 
tion was greatly interested in the lessons which Dr. 
Goodwin drew from his life. 





The attendance at the ministers’ meetings Monday ras 
large. The subjects discussed, snd the reports of work 
done, or speedily to be done, indicate unusual anxiety 
for the prosperity of the Lord’e cause. Dr. Noble ad- 
dressed the Congregational pastors on the importance 
of the coming council, and, untess all signs fail, this 
council will be the most significant and valuable yet 
held. There is promise of a Jarge attendance. The 
topics to be discussed are of commanding interest. 
Great anxlety is felt over the approaching meeting of 
the American Board at Des Moines. While there is no 
disposition to stifle discussion or to choke off inquiries, 
there is still a strong desire with us to have a meeting 
which shall be characterized by a spirit of harmony 
rather than of contention. We agree with Dr. Jenkins, 
in his letter to The Christian Union, that business be- 
longs to the corporate members of the Board, and that 
they should assume the responsibility which the confi- 
dence of the churches has imposed upon them. In the 
meantime what we do want to see is a large increase in 
our missionary force, and a correspondingly large 
increase in our miselonary resources. 





The gathering of the National Anti-Saloon Conven- 
tion on Thursday is emphatic testimony to a growing 
determination on the part of the better classes of the 
American people to secure such legislation as is possible 
for the suppression of the saloon. That a man like ex- 
Senator Windom, of Minnesota, should be made its pre- 
siding officer shows that the temperance question has 
now come forward into politics. It will be a great pity 
if the Republican party misses its opportunity and re- 
fuses to make common cause with those who are seek- 
ing to banish the saloon from all our communities. One 
of two things is certain. The party will lose either the 
Mquor vote or the temperance vote. The choice of 
the former end the rejection of the latter will be fatal 
to its permanent place as a factor in national affairs. 

The presence of delegates from so many States—at 
least twenty—their earnestness and fidelity as Repub- 
licans, their freedom from fanaticism, and their una- 
nimity in the desire to get rid of the evils connected 
with the saloon, are a warning which Republican party 
managers will do well to heed. As this letter is writ- 
ten before the Convention has closed, the report of its 
action must be looked for in the news columns of The 
Christian Union. Suffice it to say that no convention 
has gathered in Chicago, city of conventions though it 
has been, more important in its outlook or in the influ- 
ence it is likely to have on the morals of the country. 








Paris, says the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” is trying an ex- 
periment which has long ago been found to answer in 
Italy. On one of the boulevards a new establishment 
has been cpened for the personal comfort of the Paris- 
fans. You can wash your hands, have your clothes 
brushed, your boots cleaned. You can write your letters. 
Paper, pens, ink, etc., are at your disposal. In one 
room are all the newspapers, not merely of Paris and 
the provinces, but of all the large Continental capitals. 
A third room is devoted to books of reference, encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, and libraries. There is a tele- 
phone and a post-office ; all which is open to any passer- 





by who pays a half a franc. 





AN INSTRUCTIVE INCIDENT. 


T is a generally recognized fact that, during the 
period of general business stagnation through which 
we have been passing, those industries which have 
been protected have been the greatest sufferers, There- 
fore, with them, more than with others, the principle of 
trade association hss been resorted to, in order that 
production might be regulated and prices maintained. 
An illustration of the inevitable failure which sooner or 
later must follow such attempts was furnished by the 
disbanding of the tack manufacturers’ assocflation a 
short time since. The facts inthe case are interesting 
and instructive. 

Some years ago an unwarranted and therefore an un- 
judictous investment of capital in tack manufacturing 
resulted in business depression in thatindustry. Appar- 
ently two courses Isy open before the manufacturers ; 
one, a husbanding of resource, a retrenchment of ex- 
pense, and a patient waiting until, with the development 
of the country, the demand for tacks should reach the 
capacity of the manufacturers to supply. This was the 
course dictated by a wise conservatism. The other—and 
it was the course adopted—was an incorporation of in- 
terests whose alm was to securemonopoly. A company 
was formed, a board of control elected, which was in- 
trusted with the power of regulating the production of 
tacks, giving each factory its fair proportion of the total 
quantity to be produced, and naming the price at which 
the product should be sold. A very pretty monopoly 
this would have been if the Jaw of competition had been 
considerate enough of the wishes of the tack manufact- 
urers to leave them unmolested; a fine opportunity, 
indeed, to load the results of the injudicious investment 
of a class of producers on the consumers of this country. 
But the law of competition {s impartial. Unemployed 
capital, which is found in all fatrly well settled com- 
munities, and which {s always eagerly watching the field 
of industrial activity, espled the tack manufacturers as, 
in hopeful anticipation of abounding prosperity, they 
smiled at the thought of the rich harvest they would 
reap from the action of the principle of trade agreement, 
and it rushed in to share in their profits. This infiux of 
fresh capital, or the greater part of it, must either be 
absorbed into the association, or else it would be imposr- 
sible for the association to exist. Absorption therefore 
followed ; but as these additions to productive power 
did not increase the demands of consumption, the board 
of control had no choice but to divide this limited con- 
sumptive demand among a larger number of producers ; 
thus reducing the share and the profit of each. The 
continuance of this process of division and redivision 
among the tack makers went on until the business of 
making tacks had ceased to pay any profit on thecapital 
invested. Prices having reached a natural level, a level 
so low that no margin of profit remained, the association 
disbanded. Good authority puts the present productive 
capacity of the tack machinery in this country at three 
times the consumptive demand ; 80 that for years to come 
the tack industry must bear this incubus. * 








THE HILL-TOP TOWN. 
MEN AND MANNERS IN OLD NEW ENGLAND.—III. 


By Wiiu1am H. CoLeman. 


ROD or two back of the house stood the barn, red- 
A olent of sweet odors. I have always thought that 
the grasses of Chester Hill were sweeter than those of 
any other place, and a visit in late years to the old spot 
confirms the impression. The second growth of grass, or 
“‘rowen,” as the people called it, was always carefully 
cut, and, as it was composed of clover and sweet meadow 
grasses, it exhaled a perfume which in the course of 
years seemed to permeate the very boards and beams of 
the old barn. 
Behind the barn stretched two meadows, divided by 
a lane which led up to the hillside pasture. A little 
water course, filled only after heavy rains, traversed it, 
and here a water-wheel used to play under a sod dam, 
whose supply of water was delivered through a guz- 
barrel spout. A well trodden cow-path used to wind 
lefsurely along this lane, turning aside for every stone 
or hillock, and rad{ating into many paths as it reached 
the hill. But the cows are no longer here. Pasturage 
has gradually failed, and the bill is growing into wood- 
land. Its crest, rock-ribbed as it is, alresdy is covered 
by a thrifty growth of maple and birch, with an outer 
guard of blackberry bushes, whose fruit we may pick 
at will. The close-cropped soil, so springy to walk 
upon, the pretty paths which ueed to wind in and out 
among the outcropping ledges of rock, are no longer 
seen, and one must push his way among the bushes. 
An egg-shaped bowlder that once stood in plain view on 
the hill-top is now hidden behind a group of strong- 
growing hickories and black birches. A little back, on 
the crest of the ridge, is a pond, or pond hole, some- 
times full of water, sometimes only dark mud—a gloomy, 
forbidding place, which I was always glad toshun. Ono 
the western side the hill slopes sharply down, and 
deeper, to “Uncle David's” mill pond and brook, 
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Years ago it was burnt over, and became a famous place 
to pick blackberries, which sprang up thickly on its 
side. Now it {s returning to a forest state. 

But over the stone walls and the rock ledges clamber 
luxuriant grapevines, and along the fences are sturdy 
young apple trees, grafted where they happen to spring 
up, while peach trees flourish on the slope, and potatoes 
grow where the cows once grazed and the brakes grew 
thick and strong. ‘ Brakes” they were then; they are 
“feros” now. Down in the far corner still flows the 
pasture spring, under the lea of the toppling wall, as 
cool and as sweet as in the olden days. But in the little 
cottage beyond, the tap of a busy hammer has long been 
still. The hale old shoemaker, who used to make such 
Scriptural prayers in “‘ meeting,” long since went home 
to the heaven he loved to talk about on earth. 

Sit down on this ledge of rock covered with ground 
pine and moss, and look over the pleasant fields, the 
homesteads embosomed in elms and poplars, the hill- 
top church, and the rolling hills which stretch away to 
Worthington, Middlefield, Blandford, and Norwich. 
How sweet is the air that plays gently upon us, odorous 
of pines and birches and maples ; how qulet and restful 
the whole scene! The whirl of modern life is all shut 
out. The engine rush, the telegraph click, the clatter 
and contact of business life, have no part here. Nature 
goes on in her good old fashion, hasting not, resting not, 
and with her we may live the old life and dream the 
old dream again. 

A notable family in early days, and still well repre- 
sented, were the Smiths. Wonderful tales are told of 
their strength. The ancestor who first settled in the 
town came on foot carrying an immense iron kettle on 
his back. Another was known to pull against a yoke 
of oxen with one turn of a chain around a tree. Another, 
taking a load of cider to Hartford, astonished the citizens 
by carrying the barrels from his wagon into the store. 
Strong handed, tough-hearted, they wrought manfully 
among the rocks, brought up large families in honest 
industry, and held firmly to the strongest doctrines. 
Not a little of this teughnees of fiber has come down to 
the present day, and it was refreshing to find one of 
their descendants who sticks to the literal six days of 
creation and won't believe that the Lord would fool his 
people by saying ‘‘days” when he meant “ periods ;” 
also that he was a strong defender of ple, both as a 
New England institution and as a national blessing, to 
be eaten at all suifable times, and by all able-bodied 
persons, without fear and without reproach. 

For many years the hill-top has worn a deserted look. 
The young folks went to try their fortunes in otner 
scenes ; the old folks passed away ; and the Lomesteads 
fell into decay or were taken down. The place where 
a home has been! Whattender, saddening thought the 
sight awakens! The grassy hollow where the house 
once stood ; the covered well ; the scattering fruit trees, 
mossy with age; here and there a stray rose-bush or 
flowering shrub—al! that is left to show where once a 
family lived and labored, love, parted, and died. The 
remainipg houses grew dark under the weather-coloring 
of advancing years, or, settling on their foundations, 
threw pictureeque lines of curve alovg their frents. 
Few of the old families remained, and few new-comers 
came to fill their places. 

Bat a new day begins to dawn on the hill-top town. 
Some of the boys have come back to spend their vaca- 
tlons amid the old scenes, and they are freshening up the 
old homesteads. Old Dr. D——, before mentioned, {s 
proud to welcome back two sons who have won fame 
and means by law in Cleveland and surgery in Chicago, 
and, resuming with zest their outdoor labor, are rebuild- 
ing stone walls, repairing outbuildings, and to neigh- 
boring eyes marvelously transforming the house. It 
was built in 1767 by ‘‘ Priest” Bascom (as the title ran 
in those days), and, while of large size, it has the low- 
celled rooms which were common at the time. A wide 
piazza has been built on the front, and adorned with 
plants and climbing vines. The panel-work of the 
chamber walls has been carefully retained, only 
freshened by paint in harmony with the papers and 
moldings which cover the ceilings and upper walls. 
The modern antique decorations of tho day fit in 
perfectly with the true antique construction of the 
house, A very ordinary little wing has been transformed 
into a pretty library, finished in olled pine; with a 
broad fireplace, where good-sized logs can burn freely ; 
and furnished with desk, bookcase, and chandelier. 
Here the old doctor can read and write and smoke at 
his ease, or, dozing by the fire, may wonder to himself 
whether the old is new or the new Is old. 

Other places have also been renovated and freshened, 
and summer boarders are beginning to find out the quiet 
beauty and simple home life of the Hampden hills, 
which, however, are not likely to become a place of 
fashionable resort—happily for the few who appreciate 
their restful repose. But the old hills are growing 
valuable in a commercial way also. Some years ago 
Dr. L——, a river physician who has a decided taste for 
geology, in the course of his rides over the hills and 
his rambles among the rocks, became convinced that 





buried treasure might be brought to light. First he 
discoved an emery mine, which gave rise to a new in- 
dustry at Chester in the valley. Then he brought to 
light deposits of quartz and feldspar, that opened a new 
business at Huntington; and, more lately, the granite 
framework of ‘‘ Old Gobble” mountain has begun to be 
carved into monuments and tombs of great beauty of 
color and finish, at Chester. 

The quartz mill owes {ts existence to the new and 
growing industry, in this country, of pottery-making. 
At the start it was called the ‘‘ mica mill,” the produc 
tion of mica being first attempted ; but this was given up, 
and the supplying of potterles with some of the raw 
materfal used in thelr work was undertaken. Of course 
the clay is the first materia! needed, and the potterles 
are usually located near the best clay-beds; but in the 
finer kinds of work the quartz and the feldspar are 
necessary, and these must be sought in the mountains 
In Chester these are found in neighboring hills, the 
quartz on the top of Chester Hill, and almost on the very 
spot where the old second meeting-house once stood. 

There are two mills, one run by water, the other by 
steam. A dustier, flourler place is seldom seen. The 
quartz {is first burned in a furnace; then ground under 
double, upright mailistones revolving swiftly on 
horizontal stones ; thea carried up and passed through 
{ron cylinders in which are quantities of hard pebbles 
(brought as ballast in vessels from Greenland), which 
triturate the material to any degree of fineness, from that 
of coarse sand to fine white flour. It is then bagged 
and shipped to Ohio, New Jersey, and other markets. 
The same is done with the feldspar. Sand-paper materia! 
is also supplied. One might readily believe that sugar 
and flour could be easily ‘‘extended” by the use of this 
fine white powder, but I trust we shall continue to get 
our groceries in honest pounds and not in quartz ! 

In closing these notes on an out-of the-way corner of 
New England life, I feel that they Jack the spirit whicb 
the narrative of an actor in those by-gone scenes would 
have given them. The grandmother before mentioned 
was a rare story-teller. When her work was done and 
she had sat down to rest, with her chair slightly tiltec 
against the wall and her snuff-box in hand, she would, 
with keen memory and quick wit, relate quaint tales o' 
early days, or neighborhood happenings, by the hour 
It was a tradition in her family that the ancestor who 
came to this country was the son of an Irish gentleman 
and, being a little wild, his father sent him to France to 
reform—rather a queer place for that purpose; but 
however, he reformed—by marrying a pretty French 
girl and setting sail for the new settlements in Massa- 
chusetts. How this mettlesome pair prospered amone 
the sober folk of the Bay we are not told, but thei 
history might have furnished rare material for a Haw 
thorne. Providence kindly ordained that the hot French- 
Irish blood should be tempered by some drops from 
John Rogers, of martyr memory, and some from Presi 
dent Edwards, the theologian ; and so their descendant« 
gradually sobered down under the influence of cooler 
blood and the bleak New England life. Something of 
the French vivacity and Irish wit were visible in the 
good old lady’s stories, but, alas ! there was no shorthand 
reporter to take them down, and no memory has fully 
retained them, else might we have had a volume 
equaling Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Old-Time Stories” in racy 
interest. 

I have sometimes heard tree agents complain bitterly 
of the country people of Massachusetts. So close, x 
mean! They never saw such aset of folks! Very likely 
they never did ; and they raw only one side of them at 
that. The discipline of the rocks makes the New Eng- 
land penny as big as the Western dollar, and the Yankee 
sees to it that he gets full value for what he gives. One 
must meet them otherwise than in a bargain to know 
them. A Genevan of Irish birth visited some time ago 
in Amherst, Mass., and came home full of praise of the 
people. ‘‘They are a different set out there. They 
are all for education, even the poorest, and they lay 
their plans accordingly.” ‘So the children step into 
higher places than their parents, and go where work 
awaits them; and the blood of New England pulsates 
through every artery of the Union. 


A HUNT AFTER WATER-LILIES.—I. 


By Jozi BENTON. 


LITTLE company, seven in number, had a 
delightful thought about water-lilies early in July. 

It was a sort of day-dream of their whiteness and beauty 
and it came simultaneously to each. As they were at 
the time next-door neighbors, or guests, they formed s 
plan to make an excursion of four or five miles to the 
pretty lake where these flowers grow in great abundance 
Our route to it—and we will call it Indian Lake—wa: 
somewhat circuitous, and took us not only past country 
fields, but through the beautiful, broad, park-like streets 
of a western New England village. But, as we could 
boast of having with us one of the best writers upon 
birds and nature that the country possesses, the length 
of the trip only added to fts delightfulness. And then, 
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too, the day was so exceptionally cool and pleasant, and 
there was such a clear blue in the sky, and the clouds 
floated along in such serenity, that we should bave en- 
joyed the little journey even if the lilles had not been 
there, or if they had gone to sleep and refused to see us. 

There were just two vehicles; and the open, two- 
seated one we arranged should take the lead, whilea top 
buggy which the writer and a New Haven lady occu 
pled followed closely along. As the naturalist, whom 
we will call Mr. B., as that 7s his true initial, rode in 
front, we were anxlous to be within earshot, so as to put 
all our hard questions to him. If a strange bird flew 
across our track, or alighted in sight of us, the New 
Haven lady would ask at once about its name and qual- 
ity. Now it was the cheewink, now the starling, and 
again the Savannah sparrow which arrested us; and 
the fine note of the latter, which the little fellow pours 
forth with as much earnest vigor as if its volume were 
of some deep consequence to the whole breadth of the 
horizon, instead of an isolated fine thread of melody, 
was almost contagiously jubilant. 

The robins and crows, and a few other birds equally 
common, we did not need to ask about ; but we sawa 
marsh hawk and the indigo bird, and we heard the 
strange far voice of the vireo, which {s a shy bird, and 
usually keeps out of sight even in the woods and other 
shaded localities which he prefers. We might, very 
likely, have gone all over this ground, and have missed 
every one of the rarer vis{tants and passengers on the 
way, had it not been for those sharper eyes than ours 
which the naturalist always carries with him wherever 
he goes. When we have him along it seems as if ali 
the strange creatures know it, and come out from their 
hiding-places to be seen and talked about. It was 
sald of Thoreau, when some one asked him, when they 
were on a walk together, for an Indian arrow head—a 
thing which the questioner had merely beard of but had 
never seen—that the former stooped down at once and 
picked a stray one from the ground, without apparent 
exertion or effort. So it would seem as if there isa 
kind of natural kinship between the true searcher and 
the thing sought for, that puts them always in most 
{ntimate relations. 

The very next birds we met were common enough ; 
but even country people who know the ortole might 
not know a young brood of orloles two-thirds grown. 
Their faint green luster, over an undeveloped orange, 
and the quite different appearance of the wings, would 
put the careless eye off its guard. But they flew readily 
from the road to the fence, and then from the fence to 
an adjacent field, as if they knew the ways of the bird 
world, and had begun to live separate lives from.their 
parents and providers. The latter, though, may have 
been within easy flight of them, and perhaps would 
offer advice or assistance if any difficulty had arisen. 

When we reached the lake where the water-lilles 
grow, the spectacle was all that could be desired. The 
last stretch of road traversed left the public, traveled 
highway, and curved around past picturesque trees and 
vines and rocks, and amidst fields that seemed more 
deeply secluded from human gaze. We passed a little 
group of boys and girls who were picking raspberries, 
and who had no other cups to put them in than their 
hands and mouths. We had one little boy with us, 
whose name {s Julian ; and we asked the wayside chil- 
dren a question or two, which they politely answered. 
Julian may have wanted some raspberries too, but he 
said nothing about it. He {is usually still, or meditative, 
when seme great thing {s in expectation, and his thoughts 
of the lilies may have obliterated his desire for a lesser 
joy. 

We drove close down to a fence near the Jake, and 
secured our horses to a wayside tree. And the lilles 
were almost at our feet. But even the narrow distance 
between them and the shore {s not easy to bridge over. 
We tried rails for support, but they could not be rested 
so as to make a safe or a dry bridge to even the nearest 
apecimens ; and we were not to be satisfied with half a 
dozen or 80, when such profuse numbers were in sight. 
At length two of our party discovered a boat, or broad, 
flat-bottomed scow, poised upen the shore, with oars 
at hand, and they jumped into ft and pushed away 
amidst the flowery flotilla. 

The hanging gardens of Babylon may have been as 
beautiful as history relates, but no garden of earth can 
quite compare with the beauty of broad acres of this spot- 
less white flower, springing up between Its llberal sgl 
vers of greenery which the flush Iily-pads make. Here 
are, in fact, whole {islands of flowers, of almost queenly 
magnificence, cousins to the famous lotus of the Nile— 
which the Nile, it is said, no longer, or but scantily, pro- 
fuces—and the exhilaration of being among them js 
exquisite and intense. You feel as if you had discoy- 
sred a new kingdom which fs not a private domain—a 
place where you can plunder infinite riches without 
fearing the protest of sny personal proprietor. 

But you must pick these flowers with care, to secur 
‘hem {n good order. It will not do to snap off the 





heads, and I do not like to see them without at least on 
hint of a lily-pad, or leaf, when they are arranged to bea 
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delight for the room in which they are to enter. Some 
boys on traveled thoroughfares and in cities offer white 
lilies for sale with only the bare stalk on which they 
grow. All that adds accessory beauty to them Is stripped 
away, and is as distant from them as the water and 
the shore from which they have been summarily torn. 
But they seem very naked and lonesome in this way, 
and half their grace isgone. A writer on natural history— 
but not the one who was with us—says they must be 
handled tenderly, ‘‘as if you loved them. Do not grasp 
at the open flower as if it were a peony or a hollyhock, 
for then it will come off stalkless in your hand, and you 
will cast it blighted upon the water; but coil your 
thumb and second finger affectionately around it, press 
the extended forefinger firmly to the stem below, and, 
with one steady pull, you will secure a long and delicate 
stalk.” 

The lilies do not grow in the more open part of the 
lake, where the water is most apt to be strongly agitated 
and where the bottom is cleanly graveled. They 
flourish on the stiller surface where there is opportunity 
for the mud and dirt to rest on a quiet bottom. Nature 
does a curious thing when it creates one of these lilies, 
for it brings from the blackest and most unpromising 
mud thecleanest, purest blossom that a stalk ever up- 
held. Out of densest darkness this lustrous beauty 
ascends, showing how great are the possibilities that a 
fine purpose may bring to pass. It is as much as to say, 
if we stop to draw a moral from it, that the way to 
virtue is ever open, that no lot isso dark and deep and 
overwhelmed that it may not stand for a high purpose 
and the most perfect accomplishment. 

Down in the soft, dark mud, then, lie submerged the 
craggy, branching roots of this white lily, scarred and 
homely, the main body of one sometimes equaling in 
size the dimensions of a man’s arm. Mr. Higginson 
says of the lily roots that they spread ‘‘ their vast, uncouth 
Vimbs like enormous spiders beneath the surface.” 
They slumber in “the soft ooze,” and accumulate 
when undisturbed. He intimates that it is upon suc- 
cessive strata of these roots, piled and heaped for long 
centuries at the delta of the Mississippi, that the city of 
New Orleans stands. 

Our two boatmen, whom we left among the lilles, 
took off their coats and cuffs, and pushed up the 
appendages which encircled their right arms, and began 
earnestly to pull up stalke, leaves, and flowers. They 
found rowing among them a little difficult, but they 
surrendered speedily at the firm human grasp. Some 
of the smaller roots were secured for replanting in the 
bays of an adjacent stream near the homes of some of 
our party ; and they can even be planted and made to 
thrive in barrels and tanks in your yard, if you furnish 
the requisite water and substratum of soil. 

Oar little friend Julian was not familiar with the 
lilies, and he begged, while standing on the shore, for the 
boat to come in and take him out. He wanted a lily; 
in fact, he wanted several lilies; and so the boat at 
length obeyed his call. and took him out into ‘“‘ the float- 
ing archipelago of white and green,” where he seemed 
as absorbed and intent and delighted as if he had 
that moment stepped off from the earth upon a new 
planet. There were no flowers on the shore that he cared 
for—not even for the large water-snake did he care or 
exercise much curiosity, which some one had just killed 
and left near our embarking-place for our lady com- 
panions to shudder over. It is a harmless animal when 
living, and not dangerous, of course, when its life has 
departed. 

The yellow water-lily, or pond-lily, as it is frequently 
termed, isa plainer flower and much less interesting 
than the sweet-scented white one. Some writer terms it 
a sort of country cousin. It is said there is another 
species of the white lily than the one usually referred to, 
found in Central New York, in Oneida County and 
vicinity, which had for many years escaped notice, and 
which was first brought to light and identified as being 
different about nineteen years since. It has larger 
leaves and larger flowers ; the former are a foot or more 
wide, and the latter four and a half to nine inches across 
—‘‘have broader and blunter petals, and are nearly 
scentless,” or else have ‘‘a slight apple-like odor quite 
unlike the rich perfume” of the ordinary white lily. One 
more difference is that they bear ‘‘ numerous simple or 
eompound tubers upon the root-stock, which resemble 
Jerusalem artichokes, and spontaneously detach them- 
selves from it.” 

I remember, many years ago, while riding northward 
from R me in this State, on the Rome and Ogdensburg 
Railroad, that we passed, in Oneida County, through a 
large, marshy lake that bore up acres of lilies in all 
directions, as fine a spectacle of the kind as I ever saw 
or imagined. These might have been this larger kind, 
for all that I could determine from a railway train in 
motion, and at this time I had, in truth, never heard of 
this different variety. There isa pink species, and there is 
a blue species, too, of the water-lily, and one of these 
grows in a very limited territory in Maseachusetts only, 
except as it has been transplanted to other parts. The 
lotus of the Nile is blue. Like a related species which 
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grows in the waters of the Ganges, it was considered by 
the ancients to be ‘‘a symbol of the creation of the 
world from the waters.” The figureof it appears in the 
old scriptures, and it is to be seen in some of the older 
architecture, and ‘‘ upon plates and vases.” The Jotus 
not only played its part in the Asiatic and Egyptian 
mythologies, and was therefore reverenced, but stalk, 
root, and seed were eaten by the Hindus and Egyptians. 
From some species you can make dyes, and the 
vegetable doctors find it useful for medical purposes. 
The roots of our own white lily are said to have astrin- 
gent properties that may be turned to good account. 








THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
By E. M. CHEs.eEy. 


SOMEWHAT vague idea has prevailed among 

many professed disciples of the Christ as to the na- 
ture and offices and reality of the Holy Spirit. But fs it 
not the glorious privilege of the Christian to have the in- 
ward assurance of the'veritable presence of the Paraclete, 
the Helper, the Spirit of Truth? There is one supreme 
condition, however, of this splendid manifestation of 
the spiritual Christ. That condition is obedience to the 
known will of the Christ. In other words, there must 
be a renunciation of the world, a renunciation of self, 
and a willing surrender to the unescapsable law of duty. 
We must, indeed, lose our life in order to find it. 

The will of our Master is made known to us 
fn his Word. It is also made known to us in the 
still and holy voice of our conscience. To fulfill this 
condition of obedience is nota trifiing matter. It is 
much more difficult and much more essential than a 
perfectly correct bellef in the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. It means work, prayer, warfare, watchfulness. 
Yet the reward is supreme, and belongs to the kingdom 
of those invisible and eternal verities. This obedience 
means, moreover, the earnest and continued study of 
the Word of God, wherein we get inspiration, wherein 
we come into an abiding sympathy with the loving and 
righteous mind of the Christ. It implies that every man 
who hath this hope of the Gospel in him shall strive to 
purify himself, even as He is pure. It means progress 
in the Christian life. Obedience is life, and disobedience 
is death. This last is the announcement of a law of the 
spiritual world. It cannot be ignored or evaded. The 
experience, the moral consciousness, of all the world’s 
saints confirm it. Tke moment we knowingly and 
willingly yield our wills to the service of unrighteous- 
ness in any form. at that particular moment we begin to 
grieve away the Holy Spirit. This is an axiomatic truth 
of the life of the soul of man in God. It is an experti- 
mental and a Biblical truth. 

By continuing in any known sin whatever, we do 
thereby continue to lose the sense of the presence of the 
Spirit. We are, moreover, verily in danger of quenching 
in us that Holy Spirit of truth entirely. This alsoisa 
doctrine of our sacred Scriptures, and of the moral con- 
sciousness of the race ‘‘ Every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit my Father taketh away.” This is the 
nature of things. This announcement of our Lord and 
Master evidently means something. This is one of the 
awful and sorrowful factsin the economy of God. This 
announces that it is possible for a man to be in Christ as 
a branch in a vine, and yet not to bring forth the fruit 
of righteousness in his subsequent life. This announces 
that such a man is taken away from the spiritual union 
with Christ. Otherwise the Christ is not in earnest, is 
insincere or unwise, in his declaration. 

‘* He that hath my commandments and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth me; and he that loveth me shall be 
loved by my Father; and I will love him, and will 
manifest myself unto him.” 

“If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my 
love ; even as 1 have kept my Father’s commandments, 
and abide in his love.” 

** Ye are my friends if ye do the things which I ccm- 
mand you.” 

‘*Ifa man love me, he will keep my word ; and my 
Father will love him ; and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him.” 

Tahis manifestation of the Christ unto his disciples, 
this rare and ineffable friendship of the Christ, this 
promised coming of the Christ with the Father, have 
reference to the spiritual presence in the souls of men of 
that Holy Spirit—the Paraclete, the Spirit of Truth, 
the Comforter, the very Christ in his essential and glori- 
fied existence. In all heavenly, as in all earthly, friend- 
ship there is to be loyalty, and there is to be permanent 
loyalty. 

These are the words of a well-known divine: ‘‘ In the 
life of Christ we find two special features—obedience 
and prayer. Itis the obedient and praying Christ in 
whom dwells all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. 
One cannot by disobedience to any known law of God 
acquire any spiritual energy. The Spirit will not abide 
in any life which will not bear witness to Christ. The 
underlying meaning of the word witness is martyr. 
If men would be wires for the transmission of the 
divine message, they must be insulated from the world.” 
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Have not the people been too much teught that they 
can do nothing ? It appears to me that this doctrine does 
not savor of the kingdom of heaven. It appears to me 
that it is opposed to the whole life and teaching of the 
Christ, and that it contradicts the general spirit of the 
Scriptures, Weare to take up our cross daily and follow 
the Master. This implies service, fidelity, duty. This 
implies that we can do something. This implies the 
renunciation of the selfish will. This means manhood 
and womanhood of a high type. 

The Christ tells us that not every one that saith Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of his Father. There is a co-operation 
of man with God in all the processes of dur salvation 
from that evil which is death. The processes are con- 
tinuous, and the reward is to him that is faithful and 
overcometh. The world is yet substantially in a condi- 
tion of famine for the want of the veritable love and 
practice of practical righteousness. It is to this fact that 
Joseph Cook refers when he says that the Christian 
church requires to be Christianized. 

There is a supreme necessity for practical righteous- 
ness in the world. There is the possibility of large 
attsinments in practical righteousness. The tireless love 
of God wills our deliverance more and more from the 
bondage of practical evil, The unutterable and holy 
love of the Christ is ever appealing to us. Repentant 
and forgetful of those things which are behind, it is our 
duty to press forward. There is everywhere and at all 
times, in the very nature of things, the necessary co- 
operation of the buman wil] with the divine will in all 
the processes of the redemption of humanity from the 
bondage of sin and death. 

There is the Spirit of God working in us, willing and 
doing righteousness. There is also a working out of our 
own salvation with reverent fear and gla loyalty. We 
are called upon by all the providences of God, by all the 
laws of his spiritual kingdom, to reverence duty, service, 
fidelity, unselfishness, truthfulness, purity. I am not 
ignoring the doctrine of faith in Christ. This is the only 
true faith, the faith which works by love. That faith 
in the Christ which does not purify the heart and life is 
but a formal and external falth. The processes of the 
Spirit of God in the hearts of men are vital processes, 
The once accepting Christ will not confer all the graces. 
Our own loyalty to his service must be active and con- 
tinuous, In this way only, along these lines only, may 
we expect the blessed and abiding influences of the Holy 
Spirit. 

In the Epistle of St. James we read: “‘ Resist the 
devil, and he will fiee from you. Draw nigh to God, and 
he will draw nigh to you.” This certainly implies : 

1. That we can dosomething. 

2. That we ought to do something. 

3. That there are, in the nature of things, certain divine 
blessings which follow, as the night the day, on our 
doing something. 

This last truth is verifiable in experience. It is to this 
last truth I would call particular attention. What may 
we understand by drawing nigh to God? Preyer and 
obedience. Not prayer only, not obedience only, but 
prayer and obedience. ‘‘ To what purpose is the multt- 
tude of your sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord... . 
Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your 
doing from before mine eyes ; cease to do evil ; learn to 
do well.” 

Faith in Christ has been referred to. Let us return to 
it again. Let us endeavor to look this subject fairly in 
the face. Let us endeavor to look through it. Let us 
undertake an analysis of it. Let us be fearless, and yet 
very reverent of the truth of God. May we not be 
audacious enough to claim that faith in Christ involves 
obedience to the known will of the Christ, obedience to 
the law of duty? May we not be yet more audacious, 
and claim that obedience to the law of duty, from the 
love of the righteousness of this obedience, involves faith 
in the Christ ? 

Faith in Christ which is vfal and regenerating implies 
a trust in, a love for, a sympathy with, the spirit, the 
mind of Christ. The mind of Christ is righteousness, 
The nature of the Christ is goodness and truth. Any 
real trust in the Christ and love of the Christ there- 
fore involves a love of righteousness and truth. This 
involves its opposite—the hatred of evil. The love of 
righteousness and the hatred of evil in the heart must of 
necessity imply a manifestation of righteousness in the 
daily life, which was to be proved. 

Let us now proceed to the second part of our propost- 
tion. A righteous obedience to the law of duty involves 
faith in the Christ. By a righteous obedience is under. 
stood an obedience springing from the love of right as 
right. The proof is furnished ready to our hands in 
that priceless and inimitable First Epistle of St. John. 
In this Epistle, it seems to me, is the epitome and 
harmonization of all vital religious truth. 

“If ye kaow that he is righteous, ye know that every 
one that doeth righteousness is born of him.” 

**Little children, Jet no man deceive you; he that 
doeth righteousness is righteous, even as He is right- 
eous.” 











Sopt. 23. 1886. 
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The Greek word used for righteousness in both these 
eases implies justice, integrity, practical righteousness. 
From the context we learn that St. John, that disciple 
of large and rare spi'itua)] insight and spiritual expe 
rience, does not mean a perfect fulfillment of the law of 
duty. He means that when the deepest law of our being 
is the love and practice of righteousness, we are of 
necessity in the kingdom of the Christ. 








TENTING IN THE WILDERNESS. 
By Mrs. T. W. PARMELE. 


F you wish to see the newest and most interesting 
experiment in living, the latest evolution of domestic 
life in America, start from the Grand Central Depot, and 
follow a course due north; be deaf to the Circe-like 
music and blind to the gilded enchantments of Saratoga ; 
turn not even to look at the natural charms of Lake 
George ; but, straight as the bird files, come to the heart 
of the Adirondacks. Here, in this sem{-submerged 
mountain region, for which land and water seem both 
to have contended, and where the inhabitants are am- 
phiblans, you will find something even more interesting 
than tne lakes and the mountains ; that is, a new kind 
of home life, which is an imitation of no effete model, 
but indigenous, rational, and beautiful. A colony com- 
posed of more than fifty permanent camps is showing 
how much of the cumbersome equipment of life may be 
dropped, to the great increase of our comfort and relief 
of our purses. The extreme purity of the air in this 
region has given rise to this experiment, which began as 
a health cure, and promises to prove a cure to other 
troubles which make life a burden as well. ‘The air 
here certainly possesses extraordinary qualities, Those 
picturesque spruces and baleams have another mission 
besides that of delighting the eye, as they darkly fringe 
the lakes, which, like burnished mirrors, reflect them. 
Day and night, as they stand there, they are distilling 
healing fragrance. And this elastic surface, upon which 
you can leave no footprint more than upon a bank of 
sponge, what is it? It has none of the properties of 
earth, as you rub the crumbling compound through your 
fingers ; never wet and never dry, yet teeming with 
life, lichens and mosrses crowding out of every crevice 
and covering every surface. Your guide speaks of it 
with great contempt as ‘duff, jest nothin’ but duff,” 
and warns you not to light a camp fire upon it, because, 
once ignited, the fire will creep instdiously underground, 
making a conflagration which water is powerless to 
extinguish. ‘* There is some camps what ain't so duffy,” 
he adds. consolingly, seeing our hearts are set on a camp 
fire He lale knows that without this despised com- 
pound his duties as guide would be much lightened, 
and his services, at two dollars and a half a day, less in 
demand. This ground is the decay of thousands of gen- 
erations of just such forests as it is nourishing now ; a 
redolent, resinous, balsamic mass, which Nature, most 
provident of nurses and best of chemists, has been for 
centuries of centuries com pounding for you, for me, and 
for the health seekers who now people theshores of these 
lakes; and the same sun which is to-day distilling 
poisons from the foul impurities of Southern Europe 
is to-day, and every day, from this drawing fragrant, 
healing exhalations which fill the air. 

A physician who came here some years ago on account 
of serious lung trouble rasoned wisely: ‘‘If thie has 
such efficacy, why not let my lungs feed on it, bathe in 
it, night as well as day? Why should I one-half the 
time bar my windows and lock my door against such 
influences?” And, heedless of the scoffs of friends, he 
pitched his tents, and made a permanent camp, into 
which he removed with his family, with such obvious 
and extraordinary ben: fit that the wild experiment was 
tried by others ; and still others, bearing of the fresh-air 
cure, determined they too would discard the comforts 
of civilization and shelter of a roof, and extle themselves 
in the wilderness. And so it grew; but, like a man 
who, in looking for a lost pearl, discovers a gold mine, so 
they found that they had also discovered something 
more than they sought—a new and delicious kind of 
life; that they had been un ‘onscious pioneers in a social 
evolution, and builded wider than they knew. With 
the flood of new life came awakened energies, which 
were expended upon their camps, for which there was 
no model or precedent, but each was the creature of its 
own environment. Of course esthetics scon asserted 
itself in an atmosphere so congenial, and now, withia a 
racius of fifty-six miles, as many camps attest the suc- 
cess of the experiment ; and as you glide along the sur- 
face of the Leokes in the dainty canoe, which is also 
indigenous and peculiar, you see at intervals upon the 
shores strange bits of rustic architecture, brilliant with 
color, intermingled with snow-white tents, and over the 
entire group always floating a bright piece of bunting 
indicating whose or what camp itis. lf you have any 
@ thetic sensibilities, they will be stirred at first sight of 
such an abode. The guide will tell you that the pretty 
litle group in that shady nook, with tents half hidden 


of red-and-white striped canvas, ‘‘ is only a day-camp,” 
whereby you learn that its owner has not fully adopted 
the new life, and sleeps at the hotel a mile or two away. 
It becomes less interesting, of course ; but {t is none the 
less a tempting nest, with its gay bit of bunting flying 
from the bark-covered boat-house, and we wonder how 
the person luxuriously reading in the hammock can 
bear to leave it in the purple twilight for the prosaic 
hotel. But the camp proper I should have to dip my pea 
in the sunlight to portray! Nestling among the spruce, 
hemlock, balsam, and birch, like some bird with brill- 
fant plumage ; no two alike, yet certain features common 
to all ; tents and rustic buildings in varying proportions, 
all directly on the water’s edge so that the canoe, which 
serves as messenger and family carriage as well, can 
drive right up tothe front door. There {s no dust on 
that highway, no nolse, no trampling of beauty out of 
the forest, which stands to right of you, to left of you, 
and behind you, in primeval silence and dignity, as if it 
did not hear or heed the sound of approaching human. 
ity, with its axes and steam-whistles. O for a des 
potism, just for an hour !—only long enough to make 
edict, or ukase, or something which shall stand with 
drawn sword keeping away forever from these solemn 
shades raflroads, steamboats, and vulgarizing improve- 
‘ment ! 

An Adirondack camp seems to have been modeled 
after our own republic. Each room {is a separate unit. 
There is the parlor tent, the dining-room, kitchen, and 
bedrooms, each with a distinct and separate existence, 
and yet all united under one flag—which, by the way, is 
raised at sunrise and lowered at sunset with military 
precision. There are usually two rustic buildings— 
made ordinarily of logs—but these are only supplement- 
ary, as life is chiefly under canvas, and therein lfes its 
charm. Such repose as is yours, upon those balsam 
boughs, which are thickly strewn beneath the mattress, 
you have never enjoyed before. You are awakened by 
a strange fluttering sound. You think some one is 
knocking upon your door. You open your eyes upon 
the pure white interior—the early morning sun stream 
{ng threugh the white canvas in a flood of lambent 
glory. You hear again the fluttering of wings, and see 
the dark si houette of a bird on the canvas ceiling, and 
just beyond him another little dark atom, after which 
he scratches and skates down the smooth incline of the 
tent roof, until he swoops upon his victim. Another 
fluttering of wings, and the silhouette expands and fades 
into nothingness. Perhaps it is the same bird you 
heard last evening—not singing one of its cavatinas, but 
that low-voiced, famillar, household chatter which it is 
your privilege to hear, now you are so near the home 
life of the birds. You will think you never before ate 
such trout, nor such berries, as at breskfast in that log 
cabin, with its deep overhanging roof and red gables, 
and the day will be all too short for the pleasant occu- 
pations, or (as is more likely) its sweet idleness. At 
night, when the fisg comes down, up go the lanterns, 
one hung on the boat-house, and one on the piazza of 
each tent, and the interiors, with evening lamps re flected 
from canvas walls, look prettier than before. Our 
neighbors across the lake are doing the same thing, and 
each camp looks like a swarm of fir files. One of them 
having the good fortune to be upon ground which js 
not so ‘‘ duffy ” as ours, has lighted a camp fire as well, 
aod, with red and green lights besides, looks like a great 
steamer on the Sound, the camp fire serving as a blaze 
from the smoke-stack. And so at last the day is over, 
and we are ready to return to our dreams upon the 
balsam boughs. 

As you return to the prosaic world you left at the 
hotel, two miles distant, you lean against the upright 
cane back in the stern of the canoe, and watch the steady 
stroke of the guide’s oar. It cuts ruthlessly, but nolse- 
lessly, into the smooth surface of pond lilies, leaving the 
green and wine colored disks in ribbons. Care seems far 
away as you lightly skim over the shadows, which look 
almost black in the deepening twilight. Here, if any 
where, is rest and peace to be found. You scan the 
bronzed face of the guide; it suits you. ‘‘ What are 
you going to do next winter ?” you ask him. ‘‘ Goin’ 
lumberin’ in the woods,” he answers, the oars keeping 
up their steady stroke. ‘‘ Hard work, isn’t it ?” ‘* Wal, 
yes ; I should like a softer job.” ‘‘ Could you build a 
camp ?” ‘ Wal, I guess I'd oughter ; bin guidin’ fifteen 
years. There ain’t nothin’ about a camp, I guess, that I 
don’t know about.” And so, for sixty dollars a month, 
you have engaged a wood-cutter, engineer, architect, 
builder, painter, furniture-maker, hunter, fisherman, 
steward, messenger, boatman, and, if need be, cook. If 
you can engraft your cultivated tastes and superior 
knowledge of the needs of your household upon his 
sturdy strength, so much the better. Devices for your 
comfort will at once suggest themeelves. Before you go 
to sleep that night you will have determined just where 
your camp shall stand, and that you will keep your 
chickens on that pretty island a few yards from the 
shore. There will be no need of inclosures—no danger 
of their straying away ; and the refuse from your table 





by trees and strange structure of bark, with side-walls 


can be carried to them, thus solving an economic prob- 


lem which presents itself where land and water are both 


too pure to harbor such accumulations. And so before 
spring the bulldings will be up and the principal articles 
of furniture (rustic, of cours+) ready to be put into 
them ; the platforms will be ready for your tenta; your 
ice-house built, and filled, too, with solid crystal blocks 
from the lake ; and in the early summer, when the white 
canvas is drawn over the cream-white tent-poles of 
peeled spruce, you will be ready to join the brave little 
colony, which, like its ancient prototype, did ‘‘ not pitch 
its tents toward Sodom.” 








GLADYS LANGDON.’ 


By Frances C. SPARHAWK. 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘* HOW WEARY ARE MY SPIRITS!” 


LADYS LANGDON felt a good deal of the dis- 
agreeableness of May this year. It was a 
late season, and her loneliness made her more sus- 
ceptible to dismal weather. She knew that, how 
ever much she might earn in the future, the money 
must all go another way; she should never be 
able to affurd better quarters than these. This was 
to be her room for life ; it looked dreary to her at 
twenty-two. The marble mantel, once white, was com- 
pletely yellowed now—a richer color, and one which, on 
the whole, she liked better. The sun, when it did shine 
in at the great windows, must have made the most of 
its powers of attraction, and have used them on this 
same carpet a long time, for it had taken the color from 
the gay flowers, and now, as it looked in, it smiled down 
upon them fa a radiant ¢ffurt to brighten the fadedness 
that it had made. Some books were on the mantel, 
some on the large square table placed near one of the 
windows at which sue worked. One of her trunks stood 
well out of the way, the corner behind it makiog an 
excellent cupboard. A smaller trunk, covered with 
chintz, « ffcred a seat beside her few chairs, but she was 
not likely to receive in this sitting-room in the third 
story, for to all appearance it was merely a sitting-room. 
She had turned the large closet intoa dressing room, and 
her cabinet bedstead did duty as a bookcase all day. 
Sne had not enough furniture, but she had done her 
best with what there was, and greatly improved the 
appearance of the room by a few little touches of her 
own. lt was not a home—she never expected that; but 
it was a good workroom. Ona one side of her table were 
books, her desk, a pretty vase, and a few trifles. The 
other half was covered by a piece of ol cloth. She sat 
before this, day after day, trying toshape, according tos 
fashion of her own, what would have k oked to a stranger 
odds and ends of wood and pasteboard, while a lump of 
clay that, if not skilfully handled, had been at least made 
into a shape which gave her a definite idea, stocd at her 
right hand. Ata first glance it looked as if she were 
amusing herself with some fantastic toy making. But 
she was by no means amusing herself. Ciucumstances 
had hastened the development of a talent which other- 
wise might have been latent for years. She was inter- 
ested in her efforts themseives, as well as in what they 
might bring ; but her eyes grew sad when they rounded 
the little circle that hemmed ner in without the possibility 
of meeting an answering glance. But she had grown 
into the habit of going on steadily in her occupation, 
with very little lookiag up except at che window tn front 
of her, where sue saw the sky and the opposite houses. 
A stand that fitted her gas-burner, and held a tiny tea- 
kettle, or saucepan, gave her an opportunity to make 
herself a cup of tea and to cook in a very small way. 
So she took her breakfasts and teas at home, and went 
to a quiet restaurant for dinners. She thought that 
she had mastered the eclence of economy. Puvuor child ! 
fate resented the harmless conceit. Sane went out almost 
every day, sometimes for a walk, but often toa machine 
shop where she bought the things needed for her work, 
and asked questions about the application of principles 
that puzzled her. The machinist was very poltie to this 
unique young lady, who seemed to be going deeply into 
the study of his own business. 

‘* Ycu must be inventing something,” he said to her 
one day. ‘‘Or perhaps you're trying to help a friend 
who is getting up something. I guess you could; you 
take to it readily. You don’t ask the kind of questions 
most ladies do, and you listen to the answers ; they 
don’t, they keep turning their eyes round to find some- 
thing else to ask about—they re asking for the sake of 
saying something. But you—I guess you could,” he 
repeated. 

Gladys was encouraged. She answered vaguely, how- 
ever, saying that whatever she was doing was on her 
own account. But her ignorance of machinery was a 
great drawback to her, and obliged her to have work 
done and ¢xperiments made which experience would 
have avoided. These cost time and money—an amount 
of money that was alarming. Sutil, she had probably 
enough left to carry her through to the success that was 
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always justastep in advance. If not, there were the 
dreeses which she had brought from Millborough, and 
which had been of good service to her at Mrs. Silver- 
ton’s ; they were handsome, and passably fashionable 
yet. There was her jewelry, too. Patty had appeared 
on the scene in time to save the greater part of it. 
The hot weather was hard for her in her one room. 
She had a glimpse of woods and fields sometimes, for 
the suburbs of the city were like a park, and a horse-car 
would take her to some spot where summer relfgned. 
And she caught visions of the sea in a way of her own 
that refreshed her. Sometimes, on a hot day, when 
esting a few moments from her work, she seated her- 
self on the floor under one of the windows so that she 
could not see anything of the high roofs opposite, or 
even the smoke from a chimney—nothing but the sky. 
Then, as she gazed, she seemed to see a stretch of ocean 
beneath it, while the unceasing roar of traffic in the 
streets helped the illusion. She saw her favorite beach, 
with its reaches of sand, its great rocks here and there 
that caught the spray as the tide came in. She saw the 
waves swell, rise higher, curve, and filng out their line 
of foam. Behind them lay the ocean. Perhaps at the 
moment 8 breath of the sea sweeping over this city on 
its shores blew in at the windows and perfected the 
dream. But {t could not have blown to her the salt 
spray that she found one day on her cheek as ehe sat 
there, 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


**ALL LABOR MARS WHAT IT DOES. 


But she was too busy for indulging these dreams, or 
apy dreams, often. She was trying to eke out her Income 
by translations from the French. She did them well, 
with delicate shades of expression and very little idiom 
for a beginner. They bad not paid her yet; today she 
had not been able to sell any of them ; but she should 
be more fortunate to-morrow—she should be sure to find 
some editor who would take them all with pleasure and 
ask her for more of the same kind. Afier all, what is 
more elastic than time ? what varies more than, the inter- 
vals between to-day and to-morrow? Several times 
she had thought her invention a success, only to flad 
that something in iteluded her. Now this thing was 
wrong, and now that, with a persistent shifting of diffi- 
culties which made it apparent that the heart of the 
matter had not been reached. The machinist saw her 
perplexity from her questions, Possibly he suspected 
that time was of importance to her, or he might have 
gone upon general principles. One day he said to her: 

[ll tell you what I'd do. Take out acaveat; it 
won’t cost you much. That will protect you from in- 
terference, and give you 4 first-rate chance to experiment, 
and sell, too, when you're ready. And then bring your 
invention to me, if you like. You see,” he added, fear- 
ful of having wounded her by seeming to distrust her 
ability, ‘‘ the thing of it is just here. You've got a turn 
for machinery, and you kuow considerable about the 
practical part of it, too, for a lady ; but you've never 
worked in a machine shop ; if you could, ’twould make 
you notice a hundred things you wouldn't find out no 
other way. That's why Id like to know about what 
you'retrying todo. You're sure to have the right idea ; 
putting togethers the hitch.” 

She accepted the plan gratefully. But the machinist 
did not find matters as simple as he had expected ; he 
learned more recepect for evex the young lady’s technical 
skill. Yet by the middle of September everything 
seemed to be going on splendidly ; the workers congrat- 
ulated themselves that two heads were better than one, 
and that the thing was done at last. The next day 
Gladys was to go to the shop for the final test which 
wouid prove the invention a success ; and, then, since 
she was protected, she could manufacture immediately, 
and with that her profits would begin also—smail at 
first, but the ecale would have turned. 

*«T couldrz’t have stood this anotber month,” she sald 
to herself. ‘‘ Now, before that I shall be started on the 
road to success. To-morrow it will open to me. To- 
morrow !” Her head swam, her heart beat fast, with the 
thought. 

Thenext afternoon she was not behind her appoint 
ment. She waited half an bour until the machinist had 
sati-fied an exacting customer; then the experiment 
began. 

The sun was casting long shadows as Gladys stood 
with her hand resting on the bench by which she had 
been sitting for hours watcbing the invention that she 
had staked her hopes upon. It would not work. 

** Iv’s an impossibility,” the man said, busying himself 
as he spoke, that he might not have to look at the figure 
standing there motionless. If tears had come, or she 
had complained, oreven been angry with him for having 
raised false hopes, he thought he should not have cared 
very much. But her pale face, etill with despair, her 
lips closed in scorn of complaint, her eyes looking 
straight before her with an unseeing gaze, except when 
she turned them upon hini for a moment as he spoke to 
her, he knew would hauat him. The matter was cer- 
tainly serious, but what could the poor man do more 





than he had done? The young lady’s idea was excel- 
lent; he bad thought that it could be put into practical 
shape; it could not. The harder fallure was to her, the 
more kind it was not to let her try longer on a thing 
that had no success in It. 

Here G!adys looked at bim voluntarily, and said, as if 
divining his thoughts, ‘‘ You've lost all falth in it ?” 

He answered her honestly, ‘ It’s a first-rate idea, but 
it’s no go.” 

She gathered up the parts of the invention which he 
had taken to pieces, and, asking him to put them in 
peper for her, added, ‘‘ How much do I still owe you f” 

He would have liked to say ‘‘ Nothing ;” but he was 
true to his instincts ; after a feint of careful reckoning 
he named the smallest sum that he dared, fearing lest 
that might rouse her suspicions. She did look at him 
earnestly a moment, but his businees air, wholly unsym- 
pathetic, crushed her rising doubt, and she pald him 
without question. 

**T ll eend this,” he sald, laying aside the parcel. 

‘*No,” she answered ; ‘‘it’s small; I would rather 
take it with me.” She felt as if to have itsent after her 
would be only fresh humiliation. ‘‘I thank you fora 
great deal of kindness in this thing which I can’t pay 
you for,” she added, her hand on the door; ‘‘ only its 
success could have done that.” 

He watched her as she walked firmly away. She 
was only slightly above the average height, but her 
slenderness and her carriage made her seem taller than 
she was. He perceived that she was much more simply 
dressed than the wives and daughters of his associates 
often were, but he saw a grace in her movements, 8 
dignity in her alr, which they had nothing of. Such 
people as she, with her gentlewoman’s face and her 
courteous manners, were not made for roughing it, he 
thought; they did not need to be taught that people 
beneath them in station were of the same flesh and 

lood. But her control over herself won his admiration 
most of all. 

*‘She was awfully cut up,” he soliloquized, ‘‘ yet 
she’d have dropped before she’d have said a word. She’s 
grit. I’m sorry for her, though, poor thing |” 





CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
‘*OUR REMEDIES OFT IN OURSELVES DO LIE.” 


Gladys, gradually slackening her pace, thought notbing 
of any pity that might be behind her, or before. Con- 
sciousness was concentrated upon the thing that she was 
carrying in her hand—her failure. The people seemed 
to be hurrying along, touching her sometimes as they 
crowded past, blocking up the way before her, or rush- 
ing by with an eagernesss that she could not comprehend. 
To-day nothing urged her forward; she was adrift on 
the stream. 

She kept walking on, taking from habit the direction 
of her home, feeling as if her identity were somehow 
losing itself in the crowd and movement about her, when, 
suddenly, something brought it back to her with a thrill 
She had caught sight of two persons on the opposite 
sidewalk ; they were facing her, for they stood near the 
curbstone waiting for a horse-car. But they were too 
much occupied in watching for it and in talking to each 
other torun apy chance of seeing Gladys. Indeed, if 
the gentleman had seen her, it would have made no dif- 
ference, for he had never met her, though he bad often 
heard her name. But she knew from his appearance 
and his manner to his companion that it must be Dr. 
Thornley, for the lady was Edith Saltonstail. Gladys’s 
eyes had a hungry look as she fixed them on her friend's 
bright face. Oaly to speak to her ! 

She had heard about this classmate of Tom’s, and had 
inferred much more than Edith had told her; she 
thought that they must be engaged, or perhaps they 
were married. Gladys had heard nothing of them for 
over a year—it seemed to her likeacentury. She knew 
Edith so well that she saw joy in her quick glances 
where strangers could not have read it. There were, 
then, such things as rest and happiness in the world ! 
She was glad of that—glad to see Edith well and happy. 
Why could she not go to her and tell her so, hear the 
sweet voice again, and look into the face that had been 
truest to her when she needed fidelity most? Why did 
she, instead, shrink further back into the shadow of the 
door where she was standing ? She was surethat Edith 
would rejoice to find her again, that she had been 
troubled at not having heard from her. Why had she 
deserted these kind friends? Gladys never meant deser- 
tlon ; she was going to write again, when she had any- 
thing to tell them, when she had made ever so small a 
begioning, before she had taken her own name again ; 
she would not do that until she was ready to pay a firat 
installment on her debt. Yesterday doing this seemed 
sure; but to-day everythiog was different. The very 
door that was giving her momentary shelter opened into 
one of the stores which had refused a place to her. She 
was carrying her failure now ; every ounce of the pack- 
age seemed turned intoa ton. She could not go forward 
to Edith and dash her joy bya sightof despair. And if 
she did, what could she say when questioned by that 





glance that real so much? Evifth would see the shabby 
dress, 80 different from those of Millborough days—the 
mended glovesand boots. Worst of all, she would read 
her expression, for Gladys knew that she should not 
bave the strength to look impassive with her band in 
Edith’s and Edith’s voice in her ears. She listened as 
if that voice could sound out to her over the roar of the 
street. She pressed one hand hard upon the other as 
she felt herself losing her strength and purpose in the 
longing to look into eyes that would meet hers with 
affection in therm. It seemed so long since she had had 
even Patty’s regard ! 

She took a step forward. She would speak to her ; 
she must {oquire about them all—about people at Mii! 
borough ; must hear Tom’s name from bis sister's l!ps 
and know that he was well. Suddenly she stopped, for 
she had recovered herself; it was impossible. She 
slipped back into her sheltered post of observation, with 
& secret wish that she had been seen and her attempt at 
hiding made useless. 

But though Edith Saltonstall looked for her whenever 
she came to town, her attention now was divided be 
tween Dr. Thornley and the coming horse-car. In 
another moment Gladys seemed to hear her say to him, 
“ There it {s,” for she saw her look up, saw her lips 
move and the young man Jean forward with his eyes 
upon the street. Thornley stopped the car; Edith 
stepped forward ; he helped her into it. It was a depot 
car; she was going home. But even now there wastime, 
for it did not start again immediately ; some one else was 
getting in ; it was directly opposite Giadys ; she had not 
a dozen steps to take to get into it, to be carried down 
to the station, to go to Miliborough by Edith’s side, to 
find comfort and cheer in Edith’s home, t» have {ts at- 
mosphere of restfulness and affection envelop her. She 
seemed to see all the dear faces again, to hear the voice 
that bad come back to her so many times—the tones had 
been full of solicitude for her, but had lacked the vibra- 
tions of love. Transported by the dream, all her power 
could only keep her feet planted on the pavement. 

The bell struck, the car moved on. EjJdith’s back was 
toward her. Just before she and her companion passed 
out of sight she turned to speak to him, and the watcher 
caught a glimpse of her profile. Then paradise vanished 
from Gladys Langdon’s view ; her room and her fallure 
were left to her. She went back to them. 

As che sat with the twilight gathering about her, she 
wondered what feeling had given her power to resist 
going to Edith, for the destre had been so strong that her 
cool judgment had not had time to act againstit. Re- 
sistance had come to her with the thought of Dr. Salton- 
stall. To goto Millborough, to his home, a suppliant 
for his compassion—alone, in the dark, she felt her 
face grow hot atthe thought. True, he gave her friend- 
ship now, and she was grateful for it ; perhaps he gave 
her compassion, too, but that was on account of clroum- 
stances which she had no part in bringing about, and 
was compatible with the greatest respect for herself; it 
was unlike that pity which, if it is not half contempt at 
the outset, is on the down grade toward it. 

The striking of a clock in 8 neighboring spire roused 
her to the present that held nelther love nor hope for 
her. It had grown perfectly dark, butshe sat still, busy 
over @ problem in arithmetic that no one has ever solved 
satisfactorily—that of making one dollar do the work of 
five. She surveyed her own situation with an indiffer- 
ence that could have come only from the certainty of 
having no outlook. One thing was about the same as 
another. She must earn some capital, and it looked as 
if her life would be spent before she could get that. 
Her life seemed of no consequence to her then, but she 
clung to her purpose still ; she resolved to go toward it 
as far as her days and her strength would let her. 

But how could she gotoward it? She had tried find. 
ing something to do. To be sure, she had found it 
then, but it was out of the range of the possibilities that 
such @ place should turn up for her again, and, even if 
it could, she should never go to another house as she 
had gone to Patty’s. Experience had shown her what 
other chances were worth. Something must be done, 
though. She had money enough for two mouths’ rent 
of her room. Besides this, a few handsome dresses and 
a little jewelry were all that she had left her—her inven 
tion and experlmenting had cost so much. Thus far 
the translations had only been only a vortex for time, 
paper, and postage stamps. Her very best one was out 
now; that might bring her in a few dollars, but she 
could not count upon it; she could not depend upon 
these. The question what she should do remained. 

Gradually, however, an answer had been forming 
itself in her mind—one in keeping with her nature and 
her purpose, Power was reviving within her ; resolution 
took the place of uncertainty. She leaned forward, her 
hands clasped in her lap, her eyes fastened upon the 
starless sky seen from her window, and began, half 
aloud, in tones that grew more resolute as she went on : 

** * Doubtless it was the Atlantic Ocean that carried 
Columbus to America; but the Atlantic did not quite 
vote that way from the first; nay, i/s votes, I believe, 
were very various at different stages of the matter, 
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This is a truth which kings and men not intending to 
be drift-logs or waste brine obedient to the moon are 
much called to have {n mind withal from perhaps an 
early stage of their voyage.’ That's what I must do,” 
she sald; ‘‘I must do the thing, or—” She did not 
finish her sentence except by a smile full of sadness. 
If this alternative that she was thinking of, that was 
possible, happened, nobody claimed her or needed her. 
It should be success or this. 

Then there began a struggle which all her life she 
remembered, wondering how she had been able to main- 
tain it without losing her health entirely. She did feel 
the effects of It for a long time. 

The winter was hard ; severe weather came early, and 
there was a great deal of {t. The sun gave her then but 
ashort half hour before setting. Tho postman’s ring 
never meant anything to her unless the return of the 
translations she had dared to hope a little from. A 
very few of them were accepted, generally those she 
thought least of, and for each acceptance she received 
a trifla which cheerel by its promise. But, if these 
sowed any seeds of success, they were of very slow 
growth, and required airs more genial than winter gusts 
to blossom In, Visitors from the other rooms dropped 
off gradually ; she did not meet thelr advances half- 
way—she was too busy and too much absorbed. She 
did not especially care for any of them, yet she missed 
their faces and voices, that broke the drearlness. There 
was another reason why they did not come, and she 
understood {t. Her room was never more than barely 
comfortable in temperatura, and the northwest winds 
used to sweep into it through every crevice, until her 
fingers were often stiff asshe worked. In this dismal 
state she would sometimes sit for hours in her one 
stuffed chair, wrapped from head to foot in shawls, yet 
thoroughly chilled. Her complalnts were met by the 
original statement that heat ascended, and that she must 
be mistaken, or that the day was exceptionally cold, 
made always {n the tone of concluding an argument. 
She had not time to spend in looking for another room, 
or money to move with if she had found one ; she was 
compelled to endure the cold for months, for it was not 
until early in spring that a hole in the furnace plpe 
leading to her room was discovered and mended. She 
felt the cold all the more because the internal fires were 
not well kept up. She no longer took her dinners at 
a restaurant ; she made her own coffee now, and ate 
—what she could afford to buy. She took exercise in 
her room; she had sold her furs, and went out very 
little. When she did go, and paseed a restaurant or a 
bakery, there was sometimes a strange look in her eyes 
as she moved slowly by the windows—a look that would 
have brought tears to the eyes of her friends if they had 
seen it; for she had friends, this proud girl who had 
hidden herself. ‘ ms 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
‘“TTERE'S8 MORE NEWS.” 


One afternoon in August Dr. Saltonstall went to see 
Mr. Armstrong, for things were not going on satisfac- 
torlly. In autumn Featherstone would have been dead 
two years, and no trace of any heirs had been found. 
Armstrong had said to him more than once, ‘‘ You'll 
have to heir the property yourself, Doctor ;” and, though 
he hed spoken laughingly, Tom believed, the second 
time he made the speech, that it had been with a view of 
testing him. A suspicion had come {ato his mind that 
Armstrong knew, perhaps from Featherstone himself, 
something about the matter which he did not choose to 
tell, and it made him more insistent, 

‘* My dear fellow,” cried Armstrong, at last, a3 they 
sat talking that afternoon, ‘‘ you cross-question me like 
one of my own brethren, What's the matter with you ? 
Do you imagine I’m concealing the poor devil of an 
heir lumped down under one of my window curtains 
there, or flung into a dark closet ? Go and look, if you 
like ; bring him to me when you find him, and I'll set 
him well on his pegs.” 

But something else, apart from this business, was mak- 
ing Saltonstall restless, He had made a discovery of his 
own heart, and it had been too late. He had been 
startled into the most passionate desire for action, and 
he found himself poweriess, for he tried in vain to go 
forward; a blank wall confronted him ; he could only 
turn back upon his own former blindness and folly. 
Armstrong was certainly not to blame for this, but he 
probably felt something of the effects of it. 

‘*T want the thing finished up,” sald Tom. ‘‘ Can't 
you do anything? Have you no suspicions even ?” 

“Oh! suspicions you want, do you? Why, I’ve run 
over in my mind everybody I ever knew or heard of ; I 
can give you suspicions by the cartload. But what do 
they amount to ?” 

‘Nothing, [suppose ; and yet—” He stopped. 

‘I'll do my best, Doctor, I do assure you,” Arm- 
strong went on, ‘' but I tell you what I think would be 
a good idea, and it’s my honest opinion that you'll be 
quite as likely to hit it in that way as in any other: 
hunt up somebody, you know, that you’d like to have 
have the money, and folst it upon him—or her,” 





** Ts it so desperate ?” asked Tom. Then all at once 
his face lighted, and grew pale. He rose, and, with a 
few mors words, took his leave. 

But before he reached the hall door a voice tnter- 
cepted him—a woman's voice, full and well modulated, 
that cried : 

‘“Why, actually, it is he! I thought so when he 
went into the library. Dr. Saltonstall, how do you do?” 
And a email hand was held out to him, which he took, 
looking down Into the speaker’s face intently for a 
moment, 

‘* Mra. Silverton,” he said, ‘‘ you bring recollections 
of mountain air with you.” 

** But {t’s not Mrs. Silverton,” she answered, watching 
him mischievously. Tom's face fell; he had been 
secretly proud of recognizing her. 

‘It only used to be,” added a voice behind him. 
And Tom, turning about, was greeted by Waring. 

‘*Oh, Dick !” she pouted, ‘‘ what did you spoll my 
fun for ?” 

‘*Mrs. Waring, ja it not my business hereafter to spoll 
your fun? Didn’t Il vow something to that effect a few 
months ago? Seems to me ft ran in that style: I was 
to command you, and so forth, and you were to obey. 
Now, wouldn't that spoil any woman’s fun 7” 

‘*T’m not alarmingly obedient,” laughed Patty, with 
a honeymoon giance at the handsome fellow beside her. 
‘* And Dr. Saltonstall doesn’t care about your nonsense.” 

‘“ Which means that he'd rather have yours. Well, 
entertain him, then, until [ run down and get the mail ; 
and mind you're charming enough to keep him until I 
come back, for I wanta talk, too. I’ve been meaning 
to run over to see you, Saltonstall, since we’ve been here 
—it’s less than an hour by train, I believe—but you 
know how it is; we’ve been so busy doing nothing that 
I’ve had no time.” 

Armstrong had an engagement, and went out with 
Waring. Patty had Saltonstall all to herself. After a 
few commonplaces she began : 

‘* Of course, you think that I've not seen or known 
anything about you since we three spent that merry 
evening together at the mountains, three—oh ! I’m afraid 
to think how many summers back it was.” 

“‘ Well, don’t,” suggested Tom. ‘ Lat it go.” 

‘Yes, let it go, then, for that’s not what I want to 
talk about. I want to tell you that you’re connected 
with one of the most vivid scenes of my life.” 

Tom looked as he felt, amazed, and Patty smiled at 
him provokingly. 

‘*Now, I’m going to take you down,” she went on, 
‘and tell you, as Dick would put it, that you were only 
a lay figure in the scene,” 

‘* That's much more easily comprehended,” sald Tom. 

‘* Yes, you're no more personally responsible than— 
than the apple of discord was for the taking of Troy. 
Yet it was on account of you and something you did 
that it all happened.” Then she stopped again and sat 
meditative a moment, her eyes on the elm tree by the 
window. 

‘‘Am I not going to hear what this scene was ?” he 
asked. 

‘* Why, yes, I suppose 20, but, now I’ve begun upon 
it, I really don’t know whether I ought to have sald 
anything to tell you that we know It, because it was 
told us as 8 secret, though, of course, you see, you're 
right in the midst of it.’ 

‘I don’t see that I’m In the midst of anything but 4 
labyrinth, Mrs. Waring.” 

‘‘Am I perplexing you? Well, I’m hurrylng. I’m 
afraid Dick will come back, or Mr, Armstrong, and I 
want to ask you some questions first about some people 
who used to live in Millborough. One of them fs dead 
now, I know, and the other—” 

‘And the other?” questioned Tom, in a strange 
tremor, 

‘*Ob, she’s living somewhere, I don’t know where 
now. I went to see her once, but she flatly refused to 
return my visit, so I didn’t trouble myself to call again. 
But, then, poor child ! she had her reasons.” 

““Who was she?” asked Tom, his faco alive with 
eagerness. 

‘*Oh!” said Patty, coolly, ‘‘ she was a Miss Burton, 
who had told me one day that she used to live in Mill- 
borough.” Tom was no longer impatient. There was 
a pause. Patty watched him with a curious expression. 
Then, when the silence had lasted so long that he felt it 
incumbent upon him to break it, he said, listlessly : 

** Were you going to tell me about the ecene ?” 

** Yes, indeed, if you like. It happened a year and a 
half ago, just at that time, for I remember It was Feb- 
ruary. Mr. Waring came in and interrupted us in 
reading a book.” 

** Us?” 

** Yes, the Miss Burton I was just speaking of and 
myself ; she was my companion then, and until—well, 
never mind that, that’s all over. Dick came in, as I 
‘was saying, and, to make up for breaking off our read- 
ing, offered to tell us a story about a will. We were 
both delighted, of course, and I guessed at once that he 
had heard it from Mr. Armstrong. You need not be 





anxious, Dr. Saltonstall, for Mr. Waring is very dis- 
creet ; he made us promise not to tell one word of it, 
and I never have—of course, it's not telling to speak of 
it to you—and Gladys isn’t the kind to tell things, I 
must ssy that for her.” 

‘*Gladys!” No one could call the young man listless 
now. 

‘* Yee—Miss Burton. Or, wait one minute, and I'll tell 
you who she really was. ©f course, you see that the 
will story was about you and Mr. Featherstone; and, 
after Dick had finished it, we were talking about Mill 
borough a little—it just happened, you know—and he 
spoke of Langdon and the money he had taken from the 
bank. I don’t remember how ft was introduced ; {t came 
up some way in connection with Millborough, and, oh ! 
how awfuily sorry I was! Poor Gladys! I sald so plain- 
ly what I thought of defaulters, and inherited tendencies, 
and all that, ycu see, without an idea what I was dofny ! 
And the child got up from her chair, and stood looking 
at me like a piece of marble, and told us that she was 
Richard Langdon’s only child, and that whatever evil 
had descended had fallen upon her. Ob, poor thing! I 
cried over her after she went upstairs, And now you 
see, Doctor, how you’re connected with a scene. And 
now, while [ have a chance, I want to ask you something 
about that defalcation, and if Mr. Langdon was so very 
bad, and if you knew Gladys and her father well.” 

It was doubtful whether Tom even heard her last 
questions. 

* Is that the reason she left you ?” he asked, in a sup 
pressed voice. 

**No, poor child! for I wouldn’t let her. She came 
down the next morning with her trunks all packed. 
But, graclous! Gladys Langdon! If you ever saw her 
you'd know {it was impossible to think of her doing 
wrong. I just told her my theories wero all nonsense, 
and gave her a hug, and sald that she must stay, and she 
should. She did forthree months more. No,” repeated 
Patty, shaking her head, ‘‘ that was not at all the reason 
why she went away. I suppose I ought not to tell you 
that ; yet, If I hinted at it, you would see how nonsens- 
{cal {it is to theorize about inheritances and all those 
things. She wasss honorable as could be, and, I am 
convinced now, went away out of pure loyalty to me. 
The truth is, Dr. Saltonstall, that Mr. Waring and I 
were both very much impressed by her frankness with 
us that night, and her noble spirit, and we showed our 
approbation of her decidedly. It was all right for me, 
of course, and for Mr. Waring, too, considering that— 
consider{ng what we were to one another at the time. 
But Gladys, somehow, didn’t understand ; she thought 
that Dick was—you understand—fond of her in another 
way ; it was easy enough to take It so when In her heart 
she must have wanted {t so much, for—well, you kaow 
one can perceive without being told, for, of course, my 
husband {is too much of a gentleman to te]l even me that 
Gladys cared for him ; and, then, she was so proud, and 
so honorable. That’e why she went away so suddenly, 
and that’s why she won't come down from her sky 
parlor to return my visits. Oh, she doesn’t say that ; 
she says anything and everything else, but—well, I’m 
fond of Gladys,” ended Patty, with a sigh. 

** Where {3 she now ?” cried Tom, rising, and stand- 
{ng over Mrs. Waring impatiently, as if he would be 
gone before she answered him. 

**Oh, don’t go! I want to ask you lots of questions 
about her, and about her father; and—‘ Where js she 
now ?'” answering the imperativeness of his manner. 
‘“‘T’m sure I don’t know what sky parlor she perches in 
now. People change about so in the city, and it’s almost 
& year since I’ve seen her.” 

‘* Have you heard nothing of her since ?” 

** Not one word.” 

‘* Was she well then ? Doing well ?” asked Tom. 

“I don’t know; not exactly flourishing, I should 
judge. But I couldn’t tell. She’d have annihilated me 
if I'd asked her. The room was not overfurnished, and 
she was not dressed as when she was with me; but then 
that would have been unnecessary, and she might have 
been saving up. I don't know what she was doing ; she 
told me that she’d been translating soine French stories, 
but, evidently, she had something else on hand, too. I 
was curious, but the more I gently insinuated, the less 
she’d say. So I came away and left her.” 

‘Left her to starve, perhaps !"’ cried Tom. Then he 
recollected that he had been thinking aloud. 

Patty stared at him. 

‘*No danger of that,” she answered, '‘ while she has 
friends in Millborough.” 

‘*Friends who’ve not been able to Jearn the least 
thing of her whereabouts, or her means of support, for 
two years, Mrs. Waring.” 

“Well, she ts an odd girl. I always sald so,” cried 
Patty. ‘* And it’s plain she doesn’t want you—any of you 
Millborough people. I suppose it’s pride, I should do 
just like that in her place. So, sit down, please, and tell 
me something more about her.” 

But Tom wanted only to get Gladys’s address, and go. 
He got ft, and went away, meeting Waring at the gate, 
and promising to see him again, 
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AMING THE FLOWERS. 


By Mrs. M. D. WELLcome. 


HE early autumn brings a rich harvest of flowers. 

Among them the most conspicuous are the stately 
dahlias and the diversifi:d-hued gladiolus. A garden 
without these in varicty lucks a very essential attraction. 
Beg'nning to bloom in August, they extend their fl» wers 
until hard frosts nipthem. Of the dahlias, the Bouquet 
and Pompon are the best, yet we like to have the tall 
growing and the single to give a varied charm. Our 
giadioii are affording us more satisfaction than ever 
before, from the fact that we departed from our usual 
method of planting in lines, and massed them chi: fly 
in a bed by themselves. The dszzling scarlets and 
cherry reds, flaked and feathered with white or yellow, 
commingled with the lovely hybrids of salmon, white 
rose, apricot, and buff, blotched and striped with con- 
trusting tints have a very pleasing: ffect. The earliest 
bloomers greet us in August; the first of September 
finds many more in flower, while the newly started 
spikes give promise of blossoms a few weeks later on. 
Tne bardy bybrids are easily distinguished by the shape 
and culor of the flowers, Lemoine is of a creamy white 
slightly tinted with green ; the lower petals are heavily 
dashed with rich crimson-maroon; Marie L-moine, 
somewhat similar, not so bright; Ssundersoni, Iight 
scarlet, with tnroat thickiy dotted with white; By zsn- 
tinus, bright violet-purple; Dcacocephalus, brunzy- 
yellowish greeo—very odd looking. These are hardy, 
and can be left in the ground with safety. Among the 
choice hybrids we would mentiun Africaine, a very 
novel color, dark slate on a scarlet grousd, striped and 
blotched with scarlet and waite; Dz Lsseps, clear 
white, striped, edged and biotcbed with carmine mos 
elegantly ; large spike and fli»wer—a new French 
variety, priced by one fi rist at unree duliars, by anotaer 
atone dollar. Africaine is priced by the one at two 
doliars, by the other at fifty cents. Our readers will 
see by this wide difference that it is never best to pay 
the exorbitant prices until one first ascertains if that i» 
the lowest at which the article is obtainable. Surely the 
bulbs cannot be as variable in quality as the prices 
specified. Baroness Burdett-Couus is worthy of its 
honored name ; immense spike and fl»wer; color rosy 
lilac, tinged and flowered with rory purple and carmine. 
Gulden Scepter is a superb variety of clear yellow. 
F.licien David is light cherry with large white biotches ; 
very pretty ; Shakeepare, pure white, with markings 
of violet-crimson ; large, finely formed flowers, very 
beautiful. Martha Washingwn is lemon-yellow, lower 
petals flushed with rose. It produces several large 
spikes of bloom from a single bulb If you wish some- 
thing specially rare, and are wi!ling to pay the price for 
it, then you can have Lysander, a very dark crimson 
with a slight shading of black, with pure white blo.ches, 
for five dollarsa buib. Tne most of us, however, would 
probably prefer Cham--not Sham—crimson and black, 
at forty cents; or Addison, a very dark amaraath, at 
the same price. With giadioli, as with tulips, there is 
an exhaustiess variety of snadings and mar&iogs, but the 
much higher cost forbids their being to largely grown 
as the latter. Many pretty named varieties can be pur- 
chased for fifteen and twenty cents each ; and mixed, 
unnamed, for fifty cents per duzen. They are 80 easily 
cultivated, so beautiful and admirable for cut flowers 
for vases, that everybody ought to nave a dozen at least 
in their collection. The buds readily open in winter, so 
that, by removing the fl»wers as they decay, one can 
have the spikes ever unfolding fresh blooms. The 
bulbs vary in form; some are large and fist, others 
small and conical. It is a mistake to suppose the larger 
the bulb, the finer the pliant. Some of the choicest 
have very small bulbs. Piantin an open, sunny post- 
tion, and light, friable soil slightly enriched with well- 
rotted manure. The little bulocts which form around 
the old bulb should be stored and planted out io the 
spring if one wishes to increa-e his stock. They will 
blussom the second year. The gladioli bulbs are easily 
kept through the winter stored in a dry place safe from 
frost. We take them up in Octuber, cut off the stalks 
and foliage to within an inch of the bulb, and remove 
the old corm from its case, and leave the bulos for a few 
days in an outouiiding to thoroughly dry. In the 
spring we remove the thin outer covering, and those 
We wish to have for early blooming are planted in a box 
of earth a month before we could piant them in the 
open ground. 

We migat enlarge on this interesting topic, and give 
you # hiswry of the gladiolus, and teil you of its numer- 
ous species, but we only desire now w ow ken 4 suffi 
cient interest to induce you pext epring to fuvest more 
largely in this direction, and tu mass your plants instead 
of planting io a single sine, 

In the front we planted a dozen tigridias; three 
varietice—scariet, orange, and wuite. These are very 





appropriate to grow in the bed, being somewhat similar 
in foliage, but more dwarf in babit. These are very 
curious flowers, and those who have seen them for the 
first time in our garden utter ¢xclamations of surprise at 
their singular beauty. The fi »wer continues open only 
for half a day, but, as they are borne in succession, some- 
times a plant will bloom several weeks. The bulbs are 
taken up and cared for the same as the gladiolus, only 
we do not remove the stems. After being dried they 
can be tied together in bunches, and hung up where no 
frost cam touch them until time for replanting. The 
Tigridia Grandifi ra Alba is of late introduction, and {s 
very beautiful. Its pure white flowers are thickly 
spotted in the shell like center with crimson. It was 
first « ffered ip this country by Mr. J. L Childs, in 1883, 
and as yet is not generally knowao. A doz-n mix-d 
bulbs of the three varteties can be purchased for one 
dollar, and no one who has seen them in bloom will 
deem the outlay an unwise one 

Another plant with sword like leaves almost precisely 
like some of the fris is nowin bloom It fs Pardantbus, 
from pardos, a leopard, and anthos, a flower, in refer- 
ence to its spotted fl wers, which are of a bright orange 
red color spotted with b'ack, lily shape, and not very 
large. They are produced on the stem in the same way 
as the tigridia, and in succession, sometimes for several 
weeks. The seed pods resemble a blackberry, and r- 
main for a long time ; whence the name, more commonly 
given, of blackberry lily. As the seeds do not change 
for a long time after the branches are cut, they are used 
for mixing with dried grasses in bouquets We had 
never seen the fi »wer uotil it opened recently in our gar. 
den. Itie abardy, herbaeeous plant from China and 
Nepal. Cuan be propagated from seed or cuttings 

The brilliant Montbretias have been a great attraction 
for several weeks No one had seen them here until we 
introduced them two years ago, but al] admire them. 
Last spring we were ioduced to purchase a packet of 
Cosmos B'pinnatus seed from the glowing description 
given of it, which was on this wise : 

“This plant is a rank grower, the foliage of which is 
perfectly elegant, and for fall blooming it has no supe 
rior. Seed sown in April or May aod transplanted 
to open ground will produce plants five or six feet high 
by September, and from then till November will be cov 
ered with hundreds of blossoms three inches across, 
The colors are in various shades, from pure white to 
purplish crimson. Both foliage and flowers sre unsur- 
passed for bouquets and vases.” Tne name is derived 
from kesmos, beautiful, and that is in its favor. 

Our plants are stately. and the follage very delicate 
and ornamental A few of the smallest plants have 
blossomed, reddish-purple in color and very pretty. We 
think that when the Jarge plants have bloomed we shall 
fiod them to be all that is represented. They are Mext- 
can plants, and mostly have tuberous roots, like the 
dab'is, which may be treated in the same way. 

Last year we had our first experience wiih the Platy- 
codon ; two plants frm the florist and a packet of seeds. 
The plants blossomed, and the seeds produced many 
seedlings, which survived tbe winter in the open ground, 
aud several have bloomed ; othersare in bud. The older 
plants have been fi »weriog for sume time, and are full of 
their curious balloon like bubs. We can +tpeak a gor d 
word for the platycodon. The name is from platys, 
broad, and kodon, a bell. The flowers are broad and 
bell-shaped, borne in great abundance. There are two 
colors, white and a very deep blue. Herbaceous peren- 
pials, natives of Coina, Jspan. and Daburia. Make a 
note of this plant in your memorandum book. It is a 
good method to have a little book in which to note the 
plants aa.1 seeds you wish to add 'o your collection next 
year. One often says, in reading of such things, ‘‘ Now 
I will have that next spriog ” but when the time comes 
to order it is forgotten. Make a note of it at once; then 
you are safe. 





TABLEWARE. 


HE “‘ Decorator and Furatsher” for September yives 

a deecription of the coming fashions in tableware’; 

for, as we long since found out, there are always new 
fashions, or new old fashions, in this department. 

Pure china, though a plain white, is always in good 
taste, and no housekeeper errs who furnishes her table 
with fine linen, cut glass, and white china. Many 
prefer to give culor to the table by flowers, or by one or 
two fancy dishes. But for thoee who prefer richer 
decorations, fashions are ready to assist or dictate, just 
as the buyer chooses. 

“The prevailing demand in what is known as white 
Granite goods is for q 11te smali patterns or small figures in 
sprea‘ting Viues, Wreaths, or tiny sets, bouquets of primroses 
or violets. Ivy leaves are among the preierred decorations 
in what might be cailed the ‘all over’ psttern—that is, 
those that ueary cover the surface of the ware. The 
leaves are ecarceiy more than balf an inch across, and are 
artictically arranged in wreath patterns, with tiny staike 
aud sume straying lines that sugge-t tendrils. Grape leaves 
are similarly redaced in sige for this purpose, and are very 
pretty, especially after being filled in, 
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“The traditional dinner plate, that used to be made some- 
what in the shape of a soup plate, is quite out of fashion, 
and in its place we see plates that are flat and shallow. Asa 
partial compensation the rim is quite concave, making only 
a very trifling rise above the bottom level until the extreme 
edge is reached, when it curves up somewhat abruptly. 
Saucers partake of the same general features. Cups have 
been rather broad snd flaring, but compleint is made that the 
contents cool too rapidly, and the deep, straight sided shape 
is preferred. Covered dishes are made in rquare-cornered 
shapes, and either oblong or exactly square. Piatters are 
in tne same form. 

“Other styles have edges that have the appearance of 
hasket work, the braided pattern being clearly d: fined under 
the colored decorations. A shape called the ‘ Minton’ is 
six-sided in the smsller plates ar d eight-sided In the larger 
ones. There are flated and slightly scalloped edges, and 
some suggestions of shells, that are pretty and graceful. 
Pitchers partake also of the square fashions. They have the 
spout set in the middle of one of the narrower sides, or the 
equare corner is fashioned into a spout and the handle is in 
the opposite corner. Butter plates and sauce plates are 
exactly +quare in some sets, and make a very pretty variety 
intermixed with tbe round or oblong shapes 

“Granite ware may be distinguished from china by being 
held to the light ; the granite is opaque, while the china is 
slightly translucent.” 

Toere are many so-called sets, in addition to the 
regular dinner sets. Icecream sets in granite, china, 
fancy ware, cut, engraved, and fancy glass. Ostmeal 
and bread-and- milk sets are exceedingly useful, and 
these come in pretty but not expensive ware, as well as 
those that require a large outlay to possess. The 
‘** Decorator and Furnisher” describes a pattern that {s 
an improvement on the old style : 

“There is a platter in market not altogether new, but 
very convenient. It has a corrugated bottom, and slopes 
slightly toward one end, where there is a gravy well. 
Another platter has a metal spike or skewer set upright in 
the bottom of the dish. Opon this the roast is laid, and 
pressed down until firmly fastened, in which position it is 
thought to be more convenient to carve. It 1s, however, 
eminently destructive to carving knives, and e' courages 
indulence and carelessness on the part of the carver.’’ 

A di+h that ought to be in every house, and is not, is 
the English baking di-h with outside cover. A burnt 
or disfigured dish detracts both from the beauty of the 
table and the attractiveness of its contents. 

A good housekeeper combines beauty and utility in 
her purchases for her house. 











MUSIC STUDY JN BOSTON. 


By Howarp Matcom TIcKNoR. 


M USIC teaching in Boston has of late years become 

80 important a factor in the educational: q ation 
of that city, and the: ffluence of students has so steadily 
and largely increased, as naturally to provoke some 
inyuiry in regard to both matters. Is the instruction as 
zood as it is widely ciffused ? Are the facilities for 
study exceptionally advantsge us? Are the students, as 
a rule, in earnest, and have they made choice of their 
place of study intelligently, or bave they merely fol- 
lowed a fashion of the day which bas no vaiid cause 
and no svfficlent reason for its exts'ence? Are the 
correlative influences of the cliy stimulant and elevat 
fog ? 

In attempting to determine these and other similar 
points, and to decide whether, upon the whole, the 
many thousands of young men and women who come 
to Boston as strdents in mustc have done well for 
themselves, and whether other thousands might prefita- 
bly be j ined to them, it will perhaps be best to treat 
the subject from a few separate standpoints. I shall, 
therefore, briefly consider the direct instruction to be 
had, the paralle] advantages of improvement in the way 
of concerts, lectures, libraries, etc., and the general 
character of the city as fitting it for the residence of 
young people who would, in many cases st least, be 
separated from their homes and left to depend upon 
their own judgment and guardianship. 

First in order of consideration come the music schools, 
because the cost of instruc fon is the first thing to be 
estimated in a very large maj rity of cases. There are 
several of these, and «ach is entitled to respect for 
honest teaching according to good standards. The chief 
of all is the New Eogland Conservatory, which is based 
upon foreign systems, so far as they are applicable to 
this country, and is under the direction of Dr. 
Eben Tou: jée, who introduced these rystems in 1853, and 
established this particular school in 1867. It is an in- 
corporated institution, occupies its own premises in 6 
desirable locaifty, and has the support and supervision 
of men and women professionally and socially eminent 
in the cly. Its purpose is to reach all music students, 
whether tue the ry and history of the art, comporitiun 
in apy depsriment, the cultivation of the vice, or pro 
fictency upen any instrument be the end in view. It has 
a faculty of about elzbty professors and instructors, 
some of whom have attained celebrity as teachers and 
executants before their engagements here. Among 
these may be mentioned Signor Augusto Rotoli, the 
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composer, who left bis positions in Rome and London 
for this new field; Mr. Charles E. Tinney, the solo 
baeso and vicar choral of St Psul’s Cathedral, London, 
who is hereafter to teach oratorio work here ; Dr. Louis 
Maas and Mr. Carl Faelten, pianists; Mr, ‘Timothée 
Adamowski and Signor Leandro Campanart, violinists ; 
and Mr G W Chadwick, Mr. Stephen A. Emery, Mr 
J C. D. Parker, Mr. George E. Whiting, Mr. 8 B 
Whitney, and Mr. Car) Z :rrabn, teachers of composition, 
of organ work, of orchestration and direction. The 
courses of study are so discriminated that there is the 
simplicity of first principles for the beginner on the one 
band, and opportuntty for pursuing the highest lines of 
investigation for the advanced student on the other 
The one weak point in the system—and this is a defect 
inseparable, perbaps, from the constitution of any 
establishment not under a national control—is that in 
some departments a diversity of method and opinion 
among the {instructors is t» be noticed, and the student 
must accordingly not only take thought in choosing the 
classes of that teacher whose views and plans best suit 
him, but he must be prepared to hear himself and his 
instructor criticlseed by the pupils of o'ber masters 
So far as this creates distrust and uncertainty it {a to be 
regretted ; when it stirs vigorous emulation and intel 
ligent discussion and comparison, it rather works good. 
The extent of this institution may be estimated by the 
fact that 2186 students, principally females, were 
registered on its books during the academic year just 
closed, while that it is well regarded® by those whose 
vicinity would enable them to learn easily and accurately 
all about it is shown by the fact that more than one 
half of these students beionged to the S'ate of Massa 
chusetts, and that New York and New Eogland con- 
tributed another large percentage. Among the smaller 
cops rvatories mention should be made of that directed 
by Mr. Ju'fus Evchberg, which bas a celebrity for his 
violin teaching, and that of Mr. Carlyle Peterstles, 
v hose system of planoforte technique has a deservedly 
high repute. In all these schools the working unit ts a 
class, usually of four members, and the fee—which 
varies slightly according to the branch chosen and the 
professional consequence of the teachcr—gtives the right 
to participate {n other privileges, which will be mentioned 
later on. Minute details concerning these and other 
schools are conta{ned in the annus! calendars which may 
be bad on application to the directors ; and if any person 
should, upon examination, be disposed to comment 
upon the very small proportion of certificated graduates 
in comparison to the total annual enro}lment, he need 
only be reminded that an enormous majority pursue 
only the separate studies of their own taste, and this 
rather for the acquirement of a desired accomplishment 
than as a serlous occupation or a means of livelihood. 
But, allowing that the means and disposition of the 
student lead him to prefer private instruction to that of 
the class-room, what can Bosion offer jn this respect ? 
I am inclined to think tbat there is as sound and « fficfent 
teaching to be had here as anywhere in this country. 
I am quite aware that if a public career as a professor 
eliher of science or art is to be undertaken, {t 1s often 
desirable to bear the stamp of some particular studio or 
the diploma of some particular coilege. There are 
teach« rs in other cities who have obtained wide celebrity 
through their puptis, and whose indorsement, there- 
fore, has a definite mercantile value ; so, if the student 
were destined for public life, it might be well for him 
to ‘‘ finl-h” under some one of such. j ist for the sake of 
the prestige, even although this wo:k added no absolute 
value to that already done. There are in the city hun- 
dreds of teachers, of mary grades of personal proficiency 
and communicative power, and of widely varying 
scales of forms. The average scholar has not kfty 
aspiratio:s, and does not care for public exhibition, 
but he desires to be well taught and to get his money s 
worth. He should not, therefore, select his teacher, 
whether cf the voice or of an instrument, without the 
advice of some critical and impartial person. He will, 
however, find that private lessons may be had at all the 
conservatories from any of the faculty, the charges {fn 
such case being the same that would be made by teach- 
ers of corresponding position elsewhere, and the rank 
held by these instruc ors is, of course, all the guaranty 


_ he needs. In the long catalogue of strict'y private 


teachers, many names will be found which have a 
more than local celebrity, and represent both European 
training and European approval. Such, for instance, 
are those of Professor Baermann, Mr. Perabo, Frau 
Clark Steiniger, Miss Von Rw eckt, and Mr. Nowell 
among plavists; Mr. Charles R Adams, Mme. Clara 
Doris, and Mr. L W. Wheeler among vocalists; Mr 
B-rnhard L'stemann among violinists, and of Mr. Arthur 
Fuote and Mr G@ W. Cuadwick among the younger 
masters of science, harmony, and composition. There 
should be nothing in Italian music of any grade for 
which Signor Rvtolt would not be competent, and Mr, 
Geri ke’s mastery of the Symphony O coestra shows his 
ability in all Instrumentation and direction. The terms 
of the privctpal teachers—with whom might be included 


op grounds of merit many whose names would not 





come in here with the weight of familiarity—will rise 
to six dollars an hour, the vocalists giving in preference 
only balf hour lessons. Excellent instruction from 
thoroughly qualified teachers may be had, of course, at 
an average of three dollars per hour, and this will in 
many cases be just as profitable, as being more generally 
directed to the technical training and rhetorical devel- 
opment of the pupil than to the e-thetic aspects of his 
music. 

The incidental advantages to be had in Boston are 
numerous and important. To begin with, each con 
servatory gratuitously supplies its students with lnrtruc- 
tion in vari us departments of literature and criticism, 
the New England Conservatory leading the others, as 
might be ¢xpected from its size and strength. It has a 
good musical library and museum: {ft has courses in 
Eoglish, conducted by Mr. W. J. Rolfe, the Shake- 
speare critic, which are largely attended for their own 
sake ; it has teachers of forelyn languages, drawing, 
modeling, and painiiog ; it hasa training department for 
tuvers and repairers of planofortes and organs; it has 
classes in ek cution, and in its large auditorium there 
are not only frequent concerts by its own professors and 
pupils, but also many 1 ctures upon musical subj -cts, 
travel, health, and social questions, these courses 
amounting to more than three hundred addresses during 
the lust year, acd most belog free to students. The 
regular season of public entertainments includes con- 
certs of every kind—forty-eight by the Symphony 
Orchestra ; three of oratorio by the Handel and Haydn 
Suctetv ; about twenty by the Apollo, Buylston, and 
Cecilia V. cal 8 ocleties, at which glees, pait-songs, can 
tatas, and works as large as ‘‘ Tne Dsmnation of F >ust,” 
the ‘‘ Odysseus,” and ‘‘ The Specter Bridegrocm” are 
beard; perbaps as many of chomber music by the 
iostrumental quartettes ; three or four by the Amateur 
Or: hestral 8 cfety, to which properly qualified studexts 
can be admitted as players; the usual visits of opera 
troupes and foreign artists; the presentation of the 
popular operettas of the day (whatever they may be 
worth), and scoms of smaller concerts by resident prr- 
formers and professors. Fow of these entertainments 
are dear, at mapy of them special p ices are made for 
stutents, and on important occaslons—matinly operatic 
—the conservatories obtata blocks of seats in the less 
fashtonable ciic'es in order that bodies of pupils may 
hear some special work or famous artist at the smallest 
cost. A very large proportion of these concerts—the 
Symphony rehearsals, the Bumstead Hall chamber 
serics, snd most of the pianoforte reclials—cccur at two, 
or, at the latest, three o’clock, and are of c.urse over 
before dusk even on a short winter day. 

But all these advantages would be of comparatively 
litile use if found in a city where living was costly, or 
where a young person could not go frely to and fro 
unatiended. B sion cannot claltm to be by any means 
the cheapest of American cities 0 far as the mere cost 
of board goes ; but it provides a certain compensation 
in the ease and inexpensiveness of the communications 
between its center and its rural suburbs. Withio iis 
corporate limits are nearly seventy stations of steam 
railway lines, and all iis districts sre reached by bors. 
railways, with a generally sutisfa tory service, which, 
if it fails in rapidity, is never lackiog in cleaniiness o1 
civility. Must of the outlylag poiats can be reached for 
a five-cent fare, and there are many localities, evon in 
countrified corners, withla the compass of only reason 
avly good walkers, where pleasant homes can be found 
for young pecple cf either sex. To provide, however, 
against tue necessity of dispersing its students abroad 
without some attempt at supervision and control, the 
New Eagland Conservatory ts now so located that it can 
give lodgivg and board wi.hio its own walls to abvut 
five hunured students Ot course girls only are recelved, 
and Over these as strict and kind a watch is maintained 
a8 is pussibie where the tnure of all relatonship ts purely 
a matter of good-will. Matrons and a physician reside iu 
the house, reasonable regulatious in regard to visiturs 
and tu absences are establisned, and from among the vis- 
fiurs @ Counc of Jedies is chosen Whose duty it is to co- 
operate with ube officials in galuing the fileodsuip and 
confiuence uf ihe inmates, aud making ubeir residence 
pleasant. The other schvols endeavour also Ww assist Ub ir 
students to agreesble homes, and Ww have regard to their 
needs a8 young people as well as scholars. The great 
schools, the Coucert halls and theaters, and the buildings 
where private teachers yencrally Cungreyate, are all vu 
converging lines of travel, and there ts n® need for stu- 
dents who exercise a little care in selecting residences 
to walk the streets at all in going to and fro. But 
under no normal circumstances ts Boston a difficult city 
fur young women Ww traverse alone. Of cuurse it has 
chavged within a quarter of a century, as all cliles have 
changed ; 18 fluatiog population ts larger and more 
heterogeneous ; but the general character of the city ts 
quiet, respectable, and respectful ; the atmosphere fs sti. 
qualified, 80 to speak, by the tufluence of that grave, 
calm spirit whico emanated from the tecture roum of 
the Lowel: Iostitute, aud was illustrated by the shining 
spectacles end heavy treating of the Busta biye-swck- 


ing, and w'ose philosophy can now find no other seat 
than nelghboring Concord. It is not only possible, but 
proper, for two or three young ladies. who bear them- 
selves without ostentation and with propriety, to attend 
an evening lecture, concert, or even theatrical perform 
ance, without an escort; although one would hardly 
advise them to make use of the late suburban horse cars 
without a gentleman. In no case, however, would they 
lose caste by this independence, unless they themselves 
overstepped in some way its right and modest limits. 

It should be added that if a student makes more than 
a transient stay In Boston, be cen draw books from the 
circulation department of the Public Library, or he can 
use {ts reading-rooms at any time ; he can, upon personal 
introduction or the payment of a small fee, have the use 
of the A'berzim Library ; he will find the private 
lending libraries, as the Mudie, the Loring, and the 
Walker, well furnished; he can have free access on 
certain days to the Museum of Fine Arts ; and he will 
have opportunities of seeing many fine pictures in the 
sales galleries—although, of course, not so many as 
New York could display. 

In respect, therefore, to the great considerations of 
substantial musical instruction, given at fair rates, ‘n 
classes or strictly in private ; of the collateral advantages 
of many lectures, concerts, libraries, and galleries, and 
of a musical criticism in the local press which is famed 
for its impartiality and good sense ; of the possibility of 
living respectably, comfortably, and inexpensively, and 
of the ease and freedom of movement for profit or pleas- 
ure, Boston and its beautiful accessible suburbs reem 
to offer all the advantages for study and residence ibat 
any young person of other than exceptional needs could 
ask or desire, 








HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 


ss LL you have to do now Is to live rightly, and 

A not take too much care of yourself.” These are 
the parting words to a patient dismissed cured after 
rather a tedious and devious course. 

‘* But, doctor, I begin to think I don’t know how to 
live. Please come once more and give me a lecture.” 

The lecture was given. Indeed, it might be better 
for some of us to follow the Chinese fashion and take 
pay while our people are well, stopping payment while 
they are ill. We have it in our power to prevent, and 
the proverb may hold good in this profession, as well as 
in the general order of things, that “ an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” 

I might have said: ‘ Consuit books.” But when you 
are asked, ‘‘ What books ?” the answer might be in part 
taken from the old catechism. ‘‘ No mere man could,” 
by any possibility, evolve any good system out of the 
many and varying directions given in books. It has 
passed into a proverb that doctors disagree. Bulwer 
knew it when he said : ‘‘ Tae celebrated Dr. Blank was 
called from London, approved of all that had been done, 
and ordered an entire change of treatment.” 

We are influenced by our own habits and experiences, 
If a doctor finds that much meat does not agreo with 
him, he will warn you against much meat, and vice 
versa. If he can’t drink milk (4s some cannot), he will 
not advise you to do so. Since this is not intended as a 
general treatise upun life, health, and direase, we will 
proceed to remark that we are driven to the conclusion 
that we, as a people, eat too much meat. A meat diet 
is said to be stimulating, whatever that may mean; and 
even if we crave stimulus, it is not sure to be best for us. 
Those who come to us from abroad say that they find 
our climate stimulating, and, until they become accus 
tomed to it, are conscious of its influence upon them- 
selves, 

What we need, therefore, in our food is good, solid 
nourishment, and not anything to stir us up. When we 
cry out for beef and beef-tea to keep up our strength, 
we furget how much hard work {s done without it. The 
natives of 8 uthern A-ia live and work on rice and little 
else, the Irish on potatoes, the Scotch on oatmeal, and 
mary another people on Icdian corn. 

Butter avd other fats burn and keep us warm, and, 
therefore, are very well in cold weather, but are not so 
much needed fo summer. The auimals that live entirely 
on vegetable food are strong to Jabor, and never seem to 
feel the need of more stimulation, while those called 
carnivorous may be strong and fierce, if not quarrel- 
some, but are never reckoned among the useful or valu- 
able anima's Hence we come to some cunclustons. 

There is an old experiment of which the results are 
reeeided, nr is there any aeed to interpret them asa 
sort of miracle, or as com'ng from a special ‘‘ interpost- 
tion of Providence,” the term men use in referring to 
certatn results The young men, Dante! and his friends, 
were slaves in captivity, and while training for special 
service about the king, begged to be excused from eat- 
ing the rich viands provided from the King’s table, and 
to be allowed to live un vegetable food (badly translated 
pulse) an thatonly. Tbe result showed the wisdom of 
thet: choice, slace they showed greater vigor of boy, 





aud, what was more, greater menial and mural stamina, 
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than those who fell in with the ways of the people and 
ate and drank of the richest and best. 

One who has lived long enough has seen a succession of 
** crazes” on the score of diet, with a difficulty of judging 
as to results through the {fafinfte variety of lives, const! 
tutions, and circumstances. The final conclusion seems to 
be that, of the two, the vegetable is the safer food ; that 
a mixed diet may be well; thata too large proportion 
of animal food, meat, and milk, is too stimulating. 

It is said, by the way, that the Jews, for whom most 
admirable sanitary laws were laid down, interpret one 
of the directions, ‘‘Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his 
mother’s milk,” as a law prohibiting the use of meat and 
milk at the same meal, perhaps on the ground that they 
would be too heavy and gross. 

You will find many people constantly complaining of 
indisposition, or dyspepsia, or some kindred ailment, 
and all the time choking and clogging the machinery by 
everfeeding. If you are tired, eat; {f you feel ex- 
hausted, eat ; if you have really no appetite, eat ; and 
at least take a little beef tea—one can swallow that 
Some of us remember when beef tea was invented, and 
are half inclined to rue theday. You see, Mr. Editor, 
these remarks are rather irregular and mixed. Doctors 
are those who practice, not those who preach, and are 
not supposed to be eloquent or logical. It will hardly 
do even to have theories. 

But here {s one theory that isa fact. My famflfar at 
this moment cries out, ‘‘ Whatever ‘sx, is.” Yes, and is 
likely to be. We have wheat. Good! We grind It, 
and set aside the starch for ourselves, while we give 
the nourishing portion to our pigs and cattle, and 
they thrive upon it. So strong is the prejudice in favor 
of the ‘‘ white” loaf, renowned in song and story, that 
the baker, in order to oblige us, bleaches it with alum 
and puffs it up to lightness. They have tried to over- 
come this prejudice in England, and to have ‘‘ whole- 
meal bread” asthey callit. But though lords and ladles 
will use and recommend it, it is nearly impossible to 
give itaway ; indeed, it has been refused with disdain by 
those who said they were starving. The familiar again 
suggests that the young men training for rowing and 
racing eat vast quantities of beef. Well, that only con- 
firms the opinion as to the stimulating diet. It is only 
for a time, for a spurt, as they call it, and by no meane 
proves that the men would be in the highest health if 
they so continued to live. We still believe that for 
ordinary mortals, men and women, a simple vegetable 
diet (chiefly), and especially in hot weather, is the most 
wholesome and, in the long run, the most satlafactory. 
Of course it may cost some time and pains, but the re 
sults are worth some time and pains—at least we think 
80. DaniEt M. D. 


FOR THE QUIET MINUTES. 


WOMAN'S happiest kingdom is her home ; her 
highest honor, the art of ruling it—not as a 
queen, but as a wise wife and mother. 








‘** Life, my brethren, is like plum cake: in some the 
plums are all on the top, and we eat them gayly, till 
we suddenly find they are gone. In others the plums 
sink to the bottom, and we look for them in vain as we 
go on, and often come to them when it {s too late to en- 
joy them. But in the well-made cake the plums are 
wisely scattered all through, and every moutaful is 
pleasure. We make our own cakes, in a great meas 
ure; therefore let us look to it, my brethren, that they 
are mixed according to the best receipt, baked in a well- 
regulated oven, and gratefully eaten with a temperate 
appetite.” 


A true woman’s instinctive faith is in the power of love 
to lighten labor, sweeten poverty, and make a heaven 
of the plainest home. 


Let me advise you to take up your little burdens 
again, for though they seem heavy sometimes, they are 
good for us, and lighten as we Jearn to carry them. 


There are a good many hard times in this life of ours, 
but we can always bear them if we ask help in the right 
way. 

You can learn to be patient and cheerful in spite of 
pain and no play. 

Women can doa great deal for each other, if they 
will only stop fearing “‘ what people will think,” and 
take a hearty interest in whatever is going to fit their 
sisters and themselves to deserve and enjoy the rights 
God gave them. 


“Your pity isn t worth much, for, though you read in 
your Bible how the Lord treated a poor soul like me, 
yet when I stretch out my hand to you for help, not 
one of all you virtuous, Christian women dare take it, 
and keep me from a life that’s worse than hell.’’ 











Ionly want to give these children a home in which 
they can be taught the few simple things which will 
help to make life lees hard to them when they go out to 
fight their battles in the world. Honesty, courage, faith 
in God, thelr fellow-crestures, and themselvee—that;is 
all I try for. 





The harmless pleasures that make youth sweet, the 
opportunities that educate, the society that ripeas char- 
acter, give a rank that money cannot buy. 


R'ch people ought to remember that money takes to 
itself wings, and so prepare their children to face 
poverty bravely. 





One may read at forty what {s unsafe at twenty, and 
we can never be too careful what food we give that 
precious yet perilous thing called fmagination. 


** Do the duty that comes first, and one never knows 
what beautiful experience it may blossom Into.” 


The three lessons all are the better for knowing—that 
cheerfulness can chaage misfortune into love and friends ; 
that In ordering one’s self aright one helps others to do 
the same ; and that the power of finding beauty In the 
humblest things makes home happy and life lovely. 


People don’t belleve in fairies nowadays ; neverthe- 
less, good spirits still exist, and help us, in our times of 
trouble, bettereven than the little people we used to read 
about. One of these household spirits is called Love. 








Batus —Under this head, on page 13 of The Chris- 
tian Union for September 2, is a valuable recommenda: 
tion of dally sponge baths. I would gladly emphasize 
thia by stating a few facts. 

Though well advanced in my seventy third year, my 
jotnts and muscles are as supple asin my prime ; strength 
and endurance are good for the age; colds unknown 
for years ; those old, torturing headaches are banished. 
But instead of sponge I use the sharpest crash, as a far 
better stimulant and much more durable. Wash-clothe 
are made equare, of the width of crash. The towels 
are one and a quarter yards long, the ends grasped In the 
hands, then swung over the head, and the shouldersand 
back are thoroughly and casily sawn into a glow. The 
effect of this on the nervous system {s excellent. Num- 
bers have been thus cured of serious derangement of 
vital organs. I cured one painful serfous case that for 
years had defied the skill of physiclans ; one of them, a 
specialist of New York. 

Atmy age I decidedly prefer tepld to cold water, 
specially for winter use. Am inciined to think the glow 
following as & reaction from use of cold water makes a 
more serious draught on vital force than does the glow 
arising from muscular exercise in creating friction. And 
the comfort is greater, surely. On Sunday morning I 
use 8 little ammonia in the water. 0. 








Gur Youne Fouks. 
JACK’S STORY. 


By Joun N. DIcKIEeE. 
THE PREFACE. 


DIDN’T think I could dott till I got atit. Lem 

Letford, says he, ‘* Why don’t you try it?” 1 lsffed 
awful at that, and sald it wasn’t no use for the likes o’ 
me to try such music, that wos for echolards what sits 
in offices and writes ‘cause they’ve learnt the trade, and 
can’t do nothin’ else. But Lem, he lays down his pole 
—you see, we wos fishin’ down at Big Run, and the sun 
wos purty near hot enuff to boll the water—and, comin’ 
round to me, he put his forefinger in the palm of his 
hand (in t’other hand, you know, for how could he git 
it in the one {t wos fast to ?), and the way he argid the 
case wos powerful, I tell you. You'd ought to have 
heard him, and seen the way he'd bring that finger 
down jist at the right time to make it strong. Oh! it 
beet everything! Says he to me, says he: ‘ Jack, 
you’re a natral born writer, and can do it up in high- 
toned style. It’s wicked to hide yerself under a bushel. 
You wos the one what did it, and consekently you'll do 
itagain. Come, now, I’ll stand by, and stiddy you up. 
What do ye say ?” 

I give in. It made me sick to think of it, but I 
agreed, and we slung out the bait, and, shoulderin’ our 
poles, went home. Afore we got there we stopped at 
Mrs. Watkins’ and bought six big sheets of paper. 
Lem paid for it—said he’d go the expense if I’d furnish 
the brains ; and my head got to achin’ right away. 

Well, we went over to my house, and got upstairs in 
a back room, and I went to work. I tried it first with 
ink, but I sweat so awful, and had to wipe it off, and 
some of the ink got on the eweat, and I looked fearful 
in less ’n five minutes. Lem got some water, and I 
washed off while he sharpened a pencil, and then it beat 
all. The startin’ wos the whole thing. The story come 
along so fast I couldn’t hardly git it down in time. 
Lem, he sharpened pensils, and broke leads, and covered 
the floor all over with chips, and said I wos a reg’lar 
high-pressure steam writin’ machine, which I wos, till 
it got done, and I read it, when we shook hands, and 
Lem said it wos the best thing of the century—which I 
think was flatterin’, to say no more. And then we 
matled it—price four*cente—which Lem paid the hap- 


piest kind, and {t's gone, I hope it'll he printed, If 
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the editor is fat and jolly, and don’t have the dispepsy, 
I think it'll goin. And then won’t me and Lem have a 
time! It'll be awful tryin’ on us two for the next week 
waitin’ to see. Lem ssys if {it afn’t printed ]’ll have to 
pay him back the postige. I didn’t agree to that, but it 
goes to show what success does for a feller if he suc- 
ceeds. 
THE STORY, 

My name's Jack. There's more to {t, but that’s pri- 
vate. The other one’s Lem. We ain’t brothers, cause 
we aln’t nelther of us got any; but we run together just 
the same ’s if we wos. This story is about us two and 
another one. 

The other one {s a man, and his name is Lotman. 
We call him Lot, for short, and that’s what I’ll call him 
here. 

This story opens up on an awful cold night in Janu 
ary. I'm writin’ it In hot weather, but that don’t make 
{t any warmer then than {t was. Such a wind, and such 
freezin’! How the trees roared, and the snow flew off of 
the ground when the wind struck it! The pond where 
the frogs used to sing and the musketers buzz wos froze 
stiff. The straw-stacks wos full of cows and hogs bur- 
rowin’ in to git out of the wind. Nota cloud wos to 
be seen ; nothin’ but the stars and the moon. They wos 
cold too. So wos me and Lem, on our way to the sing- 
in’ school. But we got there and thawed out, and 
watched for the new teacher who wos to mount the 
stage that even!n’ for the first time. 

Purty soon he come in. He was a I{ttle, slim man, 
with a head purty near all forehead, and hfs hands wos 
smaller ’n’ whiter than the schoolmarm’s. The house 
was full, anc all of us stared at him, but he took off his 
hat and bowed, cool like, and said, ‘‘ Good evenin’,” 
and went up to the board aud commenced writin’ long 
Hines and curleques all over {t just as if he wos where 
there wasn’t anybody. 

Says I to Lem, * He afn’t much, {s he?” ‘No, he 
ain’t,” says Lem, ‘‘ and we'll make it lively for him 
purty soon, eh ?” And I ssid we would, and we shook 
hends and set down on a back seat as he gave a rap on 
the desk and called the crowd to order. 

He wos a lively feller, I tell you, and got us all to 
laughin’ right off ; and everybody wos singin’ notes afore 
they knowed what they wos doin’. Lem and me tried 
it for a while, and then struck up real loud on a new 
kind of a tune of the oppery style. The boys all laffed, 
and Lot repped on the desk. ‘‘ Try an’ sing with the 
rest, my frien’s,” he says, polite like, but his eyes looked 
kind of wild. But we didn’t. If we had, this story 
wouldn’t have been writ. Lem tuned up way over the 
scale, and I shot in on a mouth harp. It tickled every 
body in the house but Lot. He walked back, and give 
us a purty sharp talkin’ to, I tell you, finishin’ up by 
sayin’ that if we tried that on ag’in he'd set us outside. 
My, but we laffed! We wos elther of us as heavy as he 
wos, and Lem’s fist was twice as big as his. So we laid 
low till they come to a soft place in the music, and then 
we come out on a duet, loud and beautiful. 

I can’t hardly remember jlst how he done it. Things 
is mixed yit, but he wos on us afore we'd quit per- 
formin’, and he knocked our heads together till the 
whole house wos full of comets; and when they wos 
gone we wos outside, and the door shut, and he’d gone 
to singin’ ag’in beautiful. 

Here I come to a bad part of this story. We ain’t so 
had as you’d think. If it hadn’t been for Lem I don’t 
think I’d have done it. He put me up to ft, and the 
one what puts you up to {t is as bad as the one what 
does it. Lem’s agreed to this as afack. So it stands 
here as an argyment, ’cause It ain't conterdicted. 

He stood by the door, shiverin’ outside and burnin’ 
inside—burnin’ for revenge. Lem kicked up a big rock 
and handed it to me. ‘‘ Let him have it,” he says. 
* You throw it,” says I. ‘‘ No, no,” he says, ‘‘ you do 
it; you're the strongest in the arms.” I knew he was 
lyin’, for he’s a year the oldest ; but I felt flattered like, 
and I said I would. So we hid in the fence way down 
the road, and when the school was out 1 watched my 
chance, and when Lot went by I let fly. It hit him in 
the head, and down he went. Then we ran off acrost 
the woods, and all wos still. 

CHAPTUR SEKOND. 

A month, which is four weeks, rolled by. Lot’s head 
was cut up bad, and he couldn't come to his schoo] ag’in 
fer two weeks, No one knew who done it except the 
ones that did do it, though I guess some ’spicioned con- 
siderable. But me and Lem laid low, and come to the 
school sg’in as in days of yore. We behaved, Yes, we 
thought Lot had got enough, and we kept still. Every- 
body liked him and spoke well of him, and looked cross- 
eyed at us; and we said he was boss, and looked like 
doves, which we was. 

One night afore school a Jot of us was skatin’ on the 
pond. It was purty deep in most places; but the ice 
was thick enough except where it was thin, What 
makes ice 80 uneven, anyhow? The freez!n’s the same, 
and why don’t the ice git thick together all over? I 
wish some kemical man would write about {t in the 
paper efter be reads this, 
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Lem and me got off a ways,and was fiyin’ together, when 
the ice cracked and brokethrough. Sodidwe. We both 
yelled, and grabbed for tae solid part, and held on. Allour 
life went afore us. I thought of how I was in the cradle, 
and all about stealin’ jam and pluggin’ watermelons, and 
a million things or other. I don't know what Lem 
thought ; but he sald he was busy thinkin’—and yelltn’. 
So was I. 

Everybody come up and crowded around till the {ce 
cracked, when they ran off, and got wild, and hollered 
for help just as if they was in and we was out. Bat ft 
did some good ; for Lot came rushin’ down carryin’ a 
couple of rails and orderin’ more brought, as cool as if 
he was teachin’ notes and nothin’ partickelor was the 
matter. How good he looked, buildin’ a platform and 
crawlin’ towards us! And I thought of that stone, and 
wished I was dead. I settled down a little, and my foot 
touched somethin’ solid. Says I to Lem, says [, ‘‘ Drop 
a little; we're safe.” And hedid. Then we called out 
to Lot, bold like, to go back and not risk hia life ; to let 
somebody else do it—anybody but him now, when we 
found we could touch bottom. Bat he didn’t pay any 
‘tention, and it was fun to see how careful he crawled 
along on the rails, when the water wasn’t over his 
shoulders. I never hated to take anybody by the hand 
as I did him; but I had to, and so did Lom; and, 
thankin’ him cold llke, we l{t fer home. 

Durin’ the week me and Lem kept thinkin’ to our- 
selves. We felt sneakin’ like—speclally me. Lot was 
one ahead, for he didn’t know how deep the water was. 

Finally we spoke out, and after talkin’ it all over we 
laid a plot. We'd gtt ahead ourselves! That was the 
only way to feel comfortable. So we got everything 
fixed, and the next night o’ singin’ we was on hand 
bright and early. The house was full as usual, and just 
after Lot rapped to order, Lem got up and bowed, and 
coughed, and got awful red in the face, and sald as how 
he would Jike to make a speech, but wasn't up to it, but 
I could for him, and would, too, {f the master would let 
me ; and then he set down awful quick and hard, and 
looked bluer than he did when he fell through the ice. 
Lot bowed and looked solema, and sald I had the floor, 
and took a chair. I got up, and things swum around 
like everything, and Lem says I got green. I know I 
felt that way, but 1 walked right up the alley and 
stopped before the master, and, pullin’ out a plece of 
wrappin’ paper on which I had writ the plecs, I read as 
follera : 

‘*Misrer LorrwaAN—They’s nothin’ truer than that 
I'ma hard on», So's Lem. We're both hard to beat. 
But we can’t be gol ahead of. You lead us one on the 
right side. You saved us from a watery grave.” (N. B. 
This wasn’t exactly 60, you know, for we touched bot- 
tom. Nobody knowed that, though, and I let her stand. 
Tellin’ the truth here eets t’other one all right, I reckon ) 
“‘ Now me and Lam confesses to you that we're beat. We 
asks your pardon fer what we've done, and hopes you're 
wellof it. What have we done? Why, Lem coaxed 
me up to it, and J throwd {t—the stone. Your knockin’ 
our heads together’s what done that, and our puttin’ 
ourn together’s what’s done this. If you'd forglve-—” 

There was 4 plle more of it, but I didn’t get there. I 
acted the fool, and begun cryin’, and Lem, hearin’ and 
seein’ it, blubhered out, too ; and Lot he stepped out and 
led me back to Lem, and shook hands with us, and sald 
as how he knowd all along who done it, but he was sure 
we would grow sorry for {t—which made us feel sick 
enough, I tell you; and the skollers crowded round and 
cheered, and old man Gratford rubbed his eyes and ald 
somethin’ about doin’ so no more kein’ the most repent- 
ance, and hopia’ we would startin fresh after this— 
which we have. We aln’t old enuff yet, but if ever Lot 
rurs for office we'll vote fer him. He's teachin’ here 
yet, and Lem and me takes turns in bringin’ him from 
the depot and back ag’in. We can sing bass in the key 
of C. Lem’s powerful on the low notes, and says when 
he’s down there he feels likea man. I hore we'll be 
one some day. [Lot says we will. 








A CANNED KITTEN. 


By AnNA BREATH 


ELL, little folks, you'll say, ‘‘ That's something 

new!” You have heard of canning peaches, 

and tomatoes, and even chicken, and all sorts of 

goodies ; but you have never heard of canning kittens, 
have you ? 

You know that in this part of ‘the world, where the 
winters are so long and cold, we have to make hay while 
the sun shines, as the old proverb says, and so we gather 
the lusclous fruits and wholesome vegetables in the 
beautiful long summer days, pack them carefully fn tin 
cans or glass jars, and store them away to keep till Jack 
Frost comes hurrying around on the blustering north 
wind, pinching all the green growing things, wither- 
ing them with hts icy cold fingers, and whistling down 
the chimney that his master, old Winter, has jumped 
aboard his limited express, and will soon stop at our 
station, 

When all this happens, you ceo leugh ot Jock with 





his bluster, for we are prepared for him indoors, and the 
summer dainties appear on our table almost as good as 
new, thanks to the canning process. 

Now, you may have heard that our Chinese nefghbors 
who llve just opposite, on the other side of this round 
earth, have a fancy for eating very strange things, and 
that they consider a fat puppy stew or a tender kitten 
roast a? a great delicacy for dinner; and you may think 
that I am going to tell you that they store away kittens 
in the same way that we preserve chickens, 

So they may, for all I know to the contrary ; but that 
isn’t what my story is about at all ; for the kitten that I 
have in mind canned himself, and In a second-hand tin 
can at that. 

A sleek, handsome fellow was Jarry, with shining 
black coat, and just enough white hairs in his breast to 
remind one of an old-fashioned shirt-ruftle ; his eyes were 
yellow like two big topazes, and he was very proud, and 
with good reason, of his fine long mustache. So well 
was he treated by the children in the house where be 
lived that they never found out that he had sharp claws 
tucked away in his velvety paws ; he knew the weapons 
were there, but he kept them wel] covered, just as 4 
soldier keeps his sword sheathed In time of peace. 

But though he was treated so well, had all he wanted 
tu eat and drink, and a mouse now and then for a play- 
thing, he was continually getting into mischief because 
of his inquisitive turn of mind. 

Old Molly, down in the kitchen, used to call him Paul 
Pry, for she would ‘declar’ to goodness, dat ar cat am 
a reg'lar snoop.” Once he spent half a day in a pantry, 
having been locked tn by mistake, for he was always 
curlous to understand the why and the wherefore of 
everything, which oftentimes {t was not his business to 
understand. 

So, one morning, while the family were quletly ep joy- 
{ng their breakfast fo the dining-room, Mr. Jerry 
decided to take a short stroll around by the back door, 
not entirely for the sake of exercise for the benefit of his 
health, but with the intention. lam sorry to gay, of 
keeping an eye on the low window sill, where every 
morning his playmate, little golden-hatred May, spread 
a breakfast of bread crumbs for the sparrows. 

On this particular morning the birds had not spied 
the crumbs, or else they bad spled Mr. Jerry, and, after, 
twittering together as you have often seen them do wher 
talking over an important matter, they decided that at 
this time the better part of valor was discretion, and so 
concluded to remain in the safe shelter of the tall ever 
greens, 

So the cat’s attention wandered away from the birds 
and he est blinktog in the sunshine thinking about notb- 
{ng In particular, tilla whiff of an odor reached him 
which reminded him most strongly of fish. Here wae 
a matter which surely needed attention, and he started 
off to follow his nose, the odor growing stronger and 
tempting him on till he reached the kitchen, and there 
on a bench just outside the door, he found an empty tin 
can, with a flaming red picture of a salmon on the paper 
wrapper. 

He tiptoed around, smelling very gently, and then 
peered in the round hole Molly had made when she 
opened the can ; and there, clinging to the bottom of the 
tin, he saw a morsel of the fish. 

Such a chauce was not to be lost ; his neat, trim paws 
were not for greasy work, but he found, after many 
cautious trials, that his head would slip nicely {nto the 
round hole. Happy little kitten ! he gained his point 
and secured the dafnty scrap; besides which he had 
satistied his curlosity as to the question what that car 
had held, and that to him was of as much consequence 
as the delicious morsel of food. 

But he preferred to think the matter over in the fresh 
alr, rather than In such close quarters, and s began to 
carefully withdraw his head—but, alas ! he found, to his 
sorrow, that it 1s much easier to get into mischief than to 
get out of it: he was a prisoner, indeed. Poor Jerry was 
canned, orat least his head was ! 

The sharp edge of the tin had turned inward {In the 
cutting and allowed his head to pass easily, but {t wasa 
different story whon he wanted to draw it out again, to 
get a whiff of fresh air. Tien the sharp points so 
scratched his tender neck that he gave up ali bope of 
helping himself, and became eo frightened and cop. 
fused that he jumped about and cried like a cat ina fit. 

It was a funny sight that met lit!le May’s eyes when 
she ran to the dining-room window to see what was 
making such a commotion, for there was her pet, Jerry, 
with a tin can in place of ahead. Of course he could 
see nothing, so he jumped high into the afr, and then 
rolled on the ground in his frenzy and fright, and, though 
May’s papa hurried, laughing, to the rescue of her pet, i! 
took some moments to catch him, so confused was he 
and then it required strong hands and careful manage- 
ment to release him from his prison. Tender-hearted 
May stood by with tears In her eyes, so fearful was she 
that the strong shears would slfce off a oit of the pretty 
pink-lIned ear, or plerce the bright eyes ; for, of course, 
papa could not tell just where inside of that tin can the 
talschteweus head wight he ; but at Iget the strong metal 








ylelded, Jerry was free, and bounded away with a shake 
of his head to make sure it was his very own, and a 
whisk of his tall by way of saying ‘* thank you.” 

He has grown into quite a sedate old cat now, and 
never attempts to prepare his own meals—that one lesson 
was enough. He fs lying on the hearth-rug now, before 
my bright tire, and as he turns his yellow eyes and looks 
up, his purr seems to say, ‘‘ Just give my love to those 
children, and tell them not to be too curious, and that, 
in the long run, it pays best to walt to be helped.” 


A*BRAVE BOY. 


N the 1st of January, 1863, at half-past one, a M., 

as the lookout on the ‘‘ Harriet Lane” was think- 
ing of the new year just ushered {n, and wondering 
whether before the end of that year he could see again 
his cozy Northern home an wife and friends, he saw 
fat up the river a cloud of black smoke, that rose high 
in the air, and blotted from sight the shining winter 
stars. He rubbed his eyes and looked again. There 
was no mistake; the smoke was there, and rapidly 
moving toward him. Clearly it wasa steamer coming 
down the river; but whether an armed enemy or a 
blockade runner he could not say. He gave the alarm ; 
and in a moment the roll of the drums made the sailors 
below spring from their hammocks, and, hastily throw 
{ng on their clothes, rush on deck. The drums beat 
to quarters, and the crew were soon at their guns. Over 
the water came the ro]! of the drums from the other 
ships, and from the troops on shore, now all aroused and 
{a arms. For thirty hours the Federals had been ¢xpect- 
ing this attack, and now they were fully prepared for It. 

The attacking vessels came nearer, and the men on the 
Union ships strained their eyes to see by the faint star- 
light what manner of craft they had to meet. They 
proved to be two large river steamships, piled high with 
cotton-hales, crowded with armed men, and provided 
with a few field-pleces. Clearly they were only danger- 
ous at close quarters, and the ‘ Lane” at once began a 
rapid fire to beat them back. But the bad I!ght spoiled 
her gunners’ alm, and she determined to rush upon the 
enemy and run him down. The Confederate captain 
mavaged his helm skillfully, ard the ‘‘ Lane” struck 
only a glancing blow. Then, in her turn, the ‘‘ Lane” 
was rammed by the Confederate stenmer, which 
plunged into her with a crash and a shock which seemed 
almost to lift the ships out of the water. The two 
vessels drifted apart, the ‘‘ Lane” hardly injured, but 
the Confederate with a gaping wound In his bow which 
sent him to the bottom in fifteen minutes. But now the 
other Confederate came bearing down under a ful] head 
of steam and crushed into the ‘‘ Lane.” 

Evidently the Confederates wanted to fight In the old 
style; for they threw out grappling-frons, lashed the 
two ships side to side, and began pouring on to the 
deck of the Federal ship for a hand-to hand confilct. 
Cries of anger and pain, pistol shots, cutlass blows, and 
occasional roars from the howl'zers rose on the night 
air, and were answered by the sound of battle from the 
shore, where the Confederates had attacked the slender 
Union garrison. The sinking steamer took up a post- 
tion near the ‘‘ Lane,” and poured broadside after 
broadside upon the Union ship. But where were the 
other three Union vessels all this time? It seemed as 
though their commanders had lost all their coolness ; for 
they ran their vessels here and there, now trying to do 
something to help their friends on shore, now making 
{neffectual attempts to ald the “ Harrlet Lane.” But 
on that vessel matters were going badly for the Federals. 
Tre Confederates in grest numbers kept pouring over 
the bulwarks, and were rapidly driving the crew from 
the deck. Captain Wainwright lay dead at the door 
of the cabin. Across his body stood his young son, 
nis eyes blazing, his hair waving in the wind. He 
held in his right hand a huge revolver, which he 
was firing without alm into the tossing mass of 
struggling men before him, while he called on his 
dead father to rise and help him. A stray bullet 
cut off two of his fingers, and the pain was too much 
for the little hero only ten years old ; and, dropping the 
pistol, he burst {nto tears, crying, ‘‘ Do you want to kill 
me?” ‘The blue-jackets began to look anxfously for 
nelp toward the other vessels. But, even while they 
looked, they saw all hope of help cut off; for, with a 
crash and a burst of flame, the ‘‘ Westfield” blew up. 
It turned out later that, finding his ship aground, the 
captain of the ‘‘ Wesifield’’ had determined to abandon 
her and fire the magaz!ne; but in firing his train he 
made & fatal error, and the ship blew up, hurling cap- 
tatn and crew into the air. The men on the ‘' Harriet 
Lane ” eaw that all hope was gone, and surrendered thelr 
stip. When the captains of the two remaining gun- 
hoats saw the stars and stripes fall from the peak, they 
turned their vessels’ prows toward the sea, and scudded 
out of danger of capture. At the same moment cheers 
from the gray-coats on shore told that the Confederates 
had been succeestul both by land and zea, and tbe stars 
and bars once more floated over (alvestoy.={ From 
W. J, Atibot’s ' Puedankete a? '6)." 
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Sunvay GFTERNOON. 
JESUS BETRAYED. 


[International Sunday-School Lesson for October 3, 1886.] 
John xvill.. 1-14. Revised Version. 

When Jesus had spoken these words, he went forth with bis 
disciples over the brook Kidron, where was a garden, into which 
he entered, himself and his disciples. Now Judas also, which 
betrayed him, knew the place: for Jesus oft-times resorted 
thither with his disciples. Judas then, having received the 
band of soldiers, and officers from the chief priests and the Phart- 
sees, cometh thither with lanterus and torches and weapons 
Jesus therefore, knowing all the things that were coming upon 
him, went forth. and saith unto then, Whom seek ye? They 
answered him Jesus of Nazareth Jesuss ith unto them, I am 
he. And Judas also, which betrayed him, was standing with 
them. When therefore he said unto them, I am Ae, they went 
backward. and fell to the ground. Again therefore he asked 
them, Whom seek ye? Ani they sa'd, Jesus of Nezareth 
Jesus answered, I told you that Iam fe: if therefore ye seek 
me, let these go their way: that the word might be fulfilled 
which be spake, Of those whom thou hast given meT lost not 
one. Simon Peter therefore having a sword drew it, and struck 
the high priest's servant, and cut off bis right ear. Now the 
servant's name was Malchus. Jesus therefore said unto Peter. 
Put up the sword into the sheath: the cup which the Father 
hath given me, ebal! I not drink it? 

So the band and the chief captain. and the officers of the Jews, 
seized Jesus and bound him, and led him to Annas first : for he 
was father tn law to Calaphas, which was high priest that year. 
Now Calaphas was he which gave counsel to the Jews, that it 
was expedient that one man should die for the people. 


1,2 Over the brook Kidron. A stream flowing through a 
ravine east of Jerusalem, and between it and the Mount of 
Olives — Where was a garden. Rather, an orchard. The 
traditional site is still shown, and, although there is no cer- 
tainty as to the location, the general locality can be easily 
identified from the description here.— For Jesus oft tunes re- 
sorted thither with his disciples (Luke xxii., 39). Apparently 
at this time Christ never slept in the city, owing to the dan- 
gers which environed bim there. Of the agony in the 
garden John gives no account (Matt. xxvi., 36)—one of the 
indications that he wrote after the other Gospels were 
written, and with a knowledge of their contents, for the pur- 
pose of supplying what they lacked. 

8-8 Judas then. having received a band, etc. (Compare 
Matt xxvi., 47; Luke xxii,52) The bard was composed 
of Reman soldiers, and the officers were Temple police.— 
With lanterns and torches Although it was full moon, they 
might have to search for the one they were seeking in dark 
and out-of the-way places.—Jesus therefore, knowing all 
things that should come upon him. With the full knowledge 
of the passion, he went forward to submit himself to it 
(Matt. xx., 17-19; chap. x., 18) — Went forth. He thus 
interposed himself between the crowd and his disciples, 
who remained in the background, and so gave them aa op- 
portunity to escape. This little incident of his interposing 
himself for their protection ought not to be lost sight of by 
the student of the character of Christ.— They went backward 
and fell on the ground That this states a literal fact will not 
be questioned by eny who believe in the historical trust- 
wortbiness of the Gospel narratives. That it describes a 
miracle, that is, a sign of the superhuman character of 
Christ, is equally certain. Whether it is to be regarded 
as an effect produced by the will of our Lord, or by the mere 
majesty and dignity of his m‘en and bis reply, is the only 
qnestion which believers in the New Testament have to con- 
sider. I think the latter (Matt. xxvili., 4; Luke iv , 29, 30; 
chap. vii., 46; Acts v.,10). The scene is interpreted, though 
not fully explained, by similar instances of moral power 
excited by noble over savage natures; and itself gives a 
solemn significance to such passages as Matt. xxviii., 31; 
Rev. 1,6 7; 15-17. 

7-10 Let these go their way. This interprets Christ’s action 
in going forth, and was interpreted by the disciples as a 
direction to them t» fiy, which they did. For this they 
have often been censured, but without adequate reason 
Nothing would bave been gained for Christ and his cause 
by their arrest. To fiy from useless danger is not wrong 
(Matt. x , 23; Luke iv, 30: chap. vill., 59; x., 39) —Simon 
Peter having a sword drew it, etc. At first, surprised by the 
advent of the crowd, their surprise gave way to indigna- 
tion, and Peter was ready to lead them on in impetuous 
action ; but (’brist restrained them (Matt. xxv., 51-54). 

11-14 The cup which my Father hath given me. Though the 
cup was mixed by Judas, Calaphas, and Pilate, etill Christ 
regards it as given him by his Father. —And led him away to 
Annas first. Annas was appointed High Priest of the 
Jews ap 7, but had been removed, and Caiaphas, his son- 
in-law, had been appointed in his stead. In Luke iii., 2, 
both are designated as high priests, the probable explana- 
tion being that Annas was looked up to as high priest by 
the Jews in epite of his removal by the Romans.—High 
priest that same year. A delicate irony lurks in this s]'usion 
to what was once a life « five.—Caiaphas was he which gave 
counsel, etc. See Jobn xi., 49-51. 


THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 

HITS is the very suggestive title of what has never 
recmed to me a very suggestive book ; perhaps 

bec use the truth in Christ always exceeds the power of 
the artist to depict. However this msy be, it is certain 
tbat Thomas Hughes, in his little volume, has given 
expression whetber adequately or not, to a feeling that 
Les gros) g eatly in the last twenty years, and that is 
at once & cause and a product of what bas been called 








“mucculer Chifetiepity,” The phrase ts quite ineufi- | news, the broken-hearted would be bealed, the captives. 





cient to express what we wish to express, and is indeed 
misleading ; for muscular Christianity is not merely a 
Christianity of physical prowess. Itis moral as well as 
physical. True Christianity is virile; it has force and 
vigor ; it has grip and grit ; it has courage and power. 
Its might {s not all the “‘ irresistible might of meekness.” 
Christ is painted in traditional art with an unmanvly 
and beardless face, and hair parted in the middle. One 
can imagine how such a Christ as sacred art presents 
might take the children in his arms to bless them ; but 
not how he could, single-banded, drive the traders from 
the Temple, nor make way for himself through a mob, 
nor cause the guard sent for his arrest to fall backward 
to the ground by the mere majesty of his mien, nor im- 
press a callous Roman like Pilate with his divine dig- 
nity, nor so die that the Roman centurion, seeing him 
expire, should declare, ‘‘ Truly, this is a Son of God.” 
There was evidently somethfng in Christ which the 
effeminate face of ecclesiastical art does not suggest ; 
as we come better to comprehend that something we 
shall come to have a better understanding of the mean- 
ing of the phrases ‘‘ muscular Christianity” and ‘‘ man- 
liness of Christ,” and toa better understanding of the 
true nature of muscularity and manliness. 

Virtue was, as our readers know, the R man expree- 
sion for supreme excellence of human character. It is 
& heroic word ; having its real meaning indicated by 
the syllable oir—man. But still we are almost as far 
from a true conception of its nature as before. Virtue 
is manhood; but what manhood means to us will 
depend upon our conception of what is a true manly 
character. It is indeed significant that the highest 
praise that pagan Rome could give to any one was that 
he was a manly man, while the Hebrew character- 
ized the hero whom he revered as a godly man. 
The two systems of ethics, pagan and Christian, then 
and now, center around these two interpretative words, 
manliness and godliness. Virtue, manliness, is only 
one of the elements which Peter discovers in his chem- 
ical analysis of human character ; but it is one element, 
and one which, perhaps in the reaction from pagan 
conceptions, the church has often eliminated. Perhaps 
one reason why twothirds of our congregations are 
ordinarily women may be because women are by nature 
more pious than men; but another reason may be 
because the clergy preach more to women than to men, 
and preach a womanly rather than a manly Christianity. 

If this be so, as I believe it is, the radical remedy lies 
in & more careful study of the character of Christ, and 
a broader conception of his nature. Such a study will 
surely lead us to discover in him that forcefulness which 
always is and always must be inherent in the world’s 
great leaders, without which leadership is impossible 
‘* Eaergy !” says Goethe ; “‘ no two-legged creature is a 
man without it.” The highest type is moral energy. 
This virile quality is that which Emerson has deecribed 
in his essay on Power. If he will agree with me that 
the “‘ nature of the world” is God himself, who is in all 
things, and in whom all things consist, I will agree with 
him that he has exactly defined the secret spring of this 
force or power. ‘‘ All powe: is of one kind—a sharing 
of the nature of the world. A mind that is parallel 
with the laws of nature will be in the current of events, 
and strong with their strength. One man is made of the 
same stuff of which events are made; is in sympathy 
with the course of things ; can predict it. . . . A feeble 
man can see the farms that are fenced and tilled, the 
houses that are built ; the strong man sees the possible 
houses and farms. His eye makes estates as fast as the 
sun breeds clouds.” The same truth has been coined 
into the proverb, ‘‘ One with God is a majority.” Only 
one must believe the truth of the proverb in order to 
take full advantage of the majority. In yet another form 
tais truth has been hinted at by the one who sald, ‘‘ The 
moat cheering thought that ever came to me {s that God 
is well.” Holiness is wholeness, and wholeness is 
strength. Good health is power, and, conversely, 
power is freedom from all morbidness. Nor is this 
manliness mere masculinity ; it is characteristic of the 
best women as of the best men. I share in the universal 
aversion felt for a “strong-minded woman,” but who 
respects a weak-minded woman? Strong-minded is 
euphemistic for self-conceited ; and self-concelt is some- 
how more odiovs in woman than in man, a vice more 
repugnant t) her nature. But if the secret history of 
the world’s strong men could be told, we should find it 
generally in a strong wife or mother. 

Now, the life and character of Christ afford abundant 
illustrations of this trait of character. He was strong, 
powerful, vigorous, manly, muscular. He believed that 
one with God is a majority, and habitually acted on that 
faith. His mind was parallel with the laws of nature— 
that is, of God. His mind was made of the same stuff 
of which events are made; not the petty events of a vil 
lage or aprovincial life, but the events of human his- 
tory ; not the eddies and swirls, but the great onfluwing 
current, of human progress—that is, of divine providence. 
He saw not merely possible houses and farms, but a pos- 
sible civilization, in which the poor would hear good 
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would be delivered, the ignorant would receive their 
sight. His eye made divine estates faster than the sun 
breeds clouds. His outer life is full of incidents {llus- 
trating this courage, force, energy, power—this VIRTUE. 
He casts the traders out of the temple alone; even his 
disciples are amazed at his audacity. At the end of his 
ministry he finds these traders returned, and repeats the 
casting out, when they cannot be equally taken by sur- 
prise. He knows that he is to be crucifi-d, and sets his 
face steadfastly in the way going up to Jerusalem ; and 
his disciples are amazed at his mien, and follow, afraid 
to ask hfm his purpose. More than once he awes a mob 
and makes his way through the perple, who part as 
waves of the sea before Aaron’s rod. He casts defiance at 
Herod. ‘‘Goand ssy to that fox,” he says, with fine, con- 
temptuous scorn. He defies the hierarchy ; a generation 
of vipers he calls the priesthood in their own head- 
quarters, the Temple. Luther at the Diet of Worms 
presents not so striking a picture of calm cour«ge as 
Christ in Jerusalem. When the hour comes, and 
the guard appear to arrest him, he goes out to meéet 
them, puts himself between them and hfs disciples, 
directs the guards’ attention to himself, and so gives his 
disciples an opportunity to get away. He interposes a 
dignified silence to his accusers, and bears not merely 
without passion, but also without shrinking, every 
indignity and cruelty they can heap upon him. His 
manliness (I dislike the word because it falls so far 
below the truth, but can find none other to take its 
place) impresses the dying robber and tie watching 
centurion, neither of whom would be impressed by 
any milder trait than that of a genuine heroism. 

All this, however, is the mere outward manifestation 
of this power. The profounder manifestation is that 
aff rded by his constant fidelity to truth, by his entire 
readiness to stand absolutely alone, by his undimmed 
perception of and unshaken fidelity to his spiritual 
convictions and bis spiritual purposes, by his rebuke of 
his firmest and best friends when they employ their 
friendship to swerve him from his self-chosen path ; in 
a word, by those qualities of leadership which made him 
not merely the leader of his own while he lived, but 
the leader of humanity since his death. Still be walks 
down the way of history; and still, in increasing 
numbers, his followers follow him, amszed and afraid, 
but never questioniog his right to lead and to be followed 
—in truest and divinest sense the hero of all heroes and 
all history. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JESUS BETRAYED. 
By Emity Huntincton MILuEr. 


DO not lke to talk to you about the rest of this 

story. You have heard it a great many times, and I 
am afraid some of you will listen without really feeling 
that you are speaking about the cruel and sorrowful 
death of your best and dearest Friend, who gladly bore 
all this suffering that he might show you how he loved 
you, and persuate you to let him save you from your 
sins. Perhaps this very day you have sung the story, 
and while your lips were saying, 

**T will sing of my Redeemer 
And his wondrous love to me,” 

you were looking about the room, and thinking of 
something else. What if your own dear father had 
given himself up to be murdered by cruel robbers, so 
that his children might escape from them? And sup- 
posing I should come to you and say, ‘‘ I was with your 
father that last night: we were out in the garden 
together. He knew they were going to torture and kill 
him, and he might have gone away safely, but he gave 
himself up just to save you. I will tell you what he 
said, and all about it.” Don’t you think you would 
listen to every word ? Tbe tears would run down your 
face, and your heart would almost break to hear about 
it. You would say, ‘‘My dear father! how he must 
have loved me! If I could only see him I never would 
doa thing to grieve him; it wou'd be dreadful that 
he should suffer such patn for nothing.” 

Will you try to think in this way while we talk about 
the night when the Oae who loves you dearest was 
betrayed into the hands of cruel murderers? Jobn, who 
tells us the story, was with Jesus all the time. He tells 
us that Jesus loved his disciples so much that he did not 
think about his own death that was so soon coming, 
but kept on telling the not to be troubled, comforting 
and advising them, and at last praying for them with all 
the loving words and earnest pleading which we studied 
in our last lesson. 

And now John tells us how they all went away over 
the little brook Cedron, into a garden where they had 
often gone before. It was midnight, but the moon was 
full and bright, so it was lightin the garden, except 
under the shadow of the great olive trees. The wicked 
Judas was not with the other disciples. He had gone 
to the chief priests, and taken the money they gave 
him, and now he was leading the band of soldiers, and 


showing them the way to the garden, They bgd swordy 
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and spears, a d they carried lanterns and torches, 
becaure they bad to pass through a deep, dark ravine 
to get to the garden, or perhaps they thought Jesus 
would bide away in sxme cave among the rocks. 

But Jesus did not hide. He knew all things that 
were coming tohim. If he had wished, he could have 
called down thousands of shining angels to guard him ; 
but he chose to die for you and me. He would rather 
suffer than that we sbould miss the way to our Father’s 
arms. 

The soldiers came nearer, and there among them was 
Judas. He came upto Jesus, and kivsed him as if he 
loved him ; but the kiss was only for a sign by which 
the soldiers might know Jesus. They did not need any 
sign, for Jesus himself stepped forward to meet them, 
told them who he was, and asked them to take him if 
they chose, but to let his disciples go safely away. 

When the soldiers first heard his voice telling them, 
‘“‘lam Jesus,” their hearts were filled with a strange 
fear ; they went backward, and fell to the ground. But 
Jesus spoke again, 20 gently they came again toward 
him. Perhaps the priests who hated Jesus shamed 
them for betng afraid, and the servant of the high priest 
pressed forward to be the first to lay bis hand on him. 
Sbould you not think the disciples would have defended 
their Master? Oae of them tried todoso. Peter had 
a sword, and when he saw this servant of the high 
priest pressing forward so eagerly, he drew out his 
sword and struck at him, but he struck so hastily that 
he only cut off his right ear. 

Peter did not wait to ask Jesus what he wished bim 
to do; but Jesus did not wish any one to fight for him. 
He told Peter to put up his sword ; he reached out his 
pitying band, and did one more act of mercy by touch- 
ing the man’s ear and healing it. Jesus said, ‘‘ The cup 
my Father hath given me, shal] I not drink it?’ He 
came into the world on purpose that he might bring us 
to God, and no suffering could make him turn back 
before the work was finished, and he could say, ‘‘ See 
how God loved the world, that he gave himself t) save 
it. ” 

The band and the captain and officers of the Jews 
took J:sus and bound him, and led him away to the 
high priest's palace. Al] the disciples fl-d away except- 
ing Peter and John. They followed after, and came 
into the pslace. J hn went in at once, because be was 
acquainted with the high priest; but Peter stood out- 
side until John remembered him, and met and spoke to 
the doorkeeper to let him in. 

It was cold in the early morning, and they stood 
around a fire warming themselves, and waiting to see 
what would be done with Jesus. Peter thought he was 
very brave, but this was the time when he became 80 
frightened at the questions of those about bim that he 
said he did not even know the Lord Jesus. Poor Peter ! 
let us be sorry for bim, for when the Lord just turned 
and lo ked at him his heart almost broke. He went out 
weeping bitterly, and feeling as if, whatever happened, 
Jesus would never love bim again. 








HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAayMAN. 


NE evening, as the shadows were falling over 
Zov, I went forth over the brook Kidron to a 
place where there isa garden on the slcpes of Olivet 
O.tve trees, gnarled and ancfent, lift their silvery follage 
over well-kept walks sentineled with lovely flowers. 
This is the G-thsemane of tradition. I know that, as 
likely as anywhere, here may have been the spot whither 
Jesus often resorted with his disciples. ‘‘ And Judas 
also, which betrayed him, knew the place.” There is 
never an Eten without a snake. Fine is the prospect 
from this charming spot, as the westering sun floods the 
dome of the rock and the minaret forests of the sacred 
city with sunset gold; but when Jesus last visited this 
spot, the environment must have been more impressive, 
as the Temple of Herod on opposite Moriah was grander 
than the Mosque of Omar. 





I suppose there is no one of us who has not some 
favorite seat under some favorite tree, some alsle in 
nature that helps us to walk the sacred alsle of grace 
If we have not some favorite resort like Gethsemane, let 
us seek one; for he who does not meditate where the 
birds build their nests, where the sounds of business 
and the hum of metropolitan life are muffled, has yet to 
kuow what it is to commune with God ino nature, and 
yet has to learn how nesr nature is to God, and how 
much the Maker says through the things he has made. 
I honor him who loves states and places—the mood and 
tense of reminiscence. I hear the rumble of an ancient 
mill, the plash of a waterfall, and the song of the spar- 
rows in a New England village of some decades ago. I 
love the pleasures of memory as much as those of hope. 
Hope folds her wings oftener than memory. 





The majestic power of moral heroism is one of the 
imposing facts of history. It makes a weak girl Joan 
dAro, Jt makes of @ fat and tagsured monk » Luther, 





The chosen men of a Roman legion palpitate with ter- 
ror in the presence of an unarmed mechanic. The men 
who went out to arrest, themselves were arrested. You 
cannot arrest a saint, because no man {s a prisoner who 
is conrclence-free Bunyan in Bsdford j.1l was vastly 
more free than Bunyan arrested by the detective Con- 
science. The forces that have moved the world have 
not been the visible forces. These make great clamor 
and show, and captivate the senses ; but the eternaliy 
sensible is the invisible. There is more power that is to 
ferment in future society, and shape the political, social, 
and religious organisms of all time, in the soul of this 
Galilean workingman than in all the rest of the first 
century. Yet, in the face of all history and prophecy, 
as well as in the face of the silent testimony of human 
consclousness, men go on worshiping the fetich of 
Judas, faneying if the eoin wear the legend, ‘‘ In God 
We Trust,” that seventy one cents will float a hundred. 





No man should tempt Providence ; for thereby he 
reveals his own improvidence. Many a man would 
have died a saint if he had carried a Bible instead of a 
bottle or a revolver in his hip pocket. Men who have 
hot tempers should give certain places and circumstances 
a wide berth. A coo! head never has long ears. 


You can’t double the speed without twice quadrupling 
combustion. If ycur steamer goes ten miles an hour 
for twenty four hours on fifty tons of coal, you must 
increase the daily consumption of coal to two hundred 
tons if you wuld make twenty miles an hour. The 
price of getting therein a hurry is a deal of friction, cost, 
and waste. Your men of powerful emotions need to 
re fl-ct whether, on the whole. since the sea is so wide, and 
since there is only limited coal in the bunkers, it is better 
twice to quadruple the consumption {a order to double 
the results. Double the results may mean getting down 
to the bottom of the sea in thirty fathoms of water, where 
the “Oregon” is, Your danger of collision 1s iofialtely 
increased by your precipitation. When you get ‘‘all by 
the ears” you are apt to get into Petrine extremes of action 
and reaction. He who ts so full of heroic spasms as tocut 
a fell »w's ears cff in the service of him who ts threatened, 
next d:y shivers like a scared culprit in the presence of 
the girl who answers the door-bell. Action and reac- 
tion are equal. The steam that draws the freight of the 
continents sometimes derails and ditches it. Steam we 
must have, but well-regulated steam. 





The amount of mischtef in which belligerent Chris- 
tianity has involved Caristlanity is tremendous. Your 
ageressive Christians, your Christiaas who throw away, 
not the sword, but the scabbard, your ever militant 
Christians who are continually poking stilettos into the 
militant world, and going for heretics’ ears with steel, 
have been perpetually mislaying Christianity until the 
d+ vil had to go witha lantern to Gethsemane to find one. 
Jesus thus has often been a dim reminiscence in the 
church itself. How vastly improved is our modern 
church none appreciates, I hope, better than the obscure 
layman herewith concerned ; but there is yet room for 
more of Christ ia us who favoke his name. ‘‘ Put up 
thy sword into thy sheath,” thou divider of Christ's 
un'qne and diverse unity! Thou controversialist who 
neglectest thine own ears in attending to those of Mal- 
chus—dost not discover that thou dost pervert the king- 
dom of God in thus swinging over other people’s heads 
that which is the weapon of a kinzdom infiaitely lower ? 
The war thou shouldst wage is with the sword of the 
Spirit against another and more convenient devil. Peter, 
you are like many of your admtrers, a straager at home ! 





A man with a controversial spirit usually will find 
only controvertible truth. The truth that converts is 
never controversial. The men who are ruaoving around 
denominationally brandishing the sword of orthodoxy 
in the amputation of heretical ears are religious, no 
doubt. Peter was hierarchically so prior to the cock 
crowing. But if my copy of the New Testament {s not 
a wreiched misprint, the greatest foes of the Church 
Militant are those church members who, in going for the 
devil in general, overlook the devil in particular. I 
know of men who would die for an article in the creed 
that are perpetually keeping churches by the ears, and 
in searching for an external church union are doing 
their worst to breed eternal! disunion, 





I don’t want a man who can’t rule his own spirit to 
undertake to rule mine. I don’t want a man to dictate 
orthodoxy to me who can’t treat a servant with 
courtesy, @ neighbor with consideration, or his own 
family with tenderness and love. Jn my neighborhood 
the oply man we have to keep the faith of the churches 
recently left town with a number of interested creditors 
looking two ways for a Sunday worth one hundred cents 
on thedollar. I donot at all exaggerate the vast spsces 
which separate the militancy of Peter from the 
militancy of Jesus. Ouly he that ruleth himself is 
hereditary ruler of all things. Anybody may take a 
clily~-even Mrs, Maloney’s cow that kicked over the 


lamp that consumed Caicago, But he that has com- 





mand of himself is our Great Commander. Who but 
shall sit at his feet and draw the sword of the S,irit 
against his own ears ! 


The art of aspiritual life is artlessly to be busy in 
minimizing errors and in throttling sins. If, however, 
the spiritual mar does stumble, it is the nature of grace 
to fall upstairs. ‘They went backward.” I once 
heard an old saint say that in aslippery day of winter 
he fell at the church door, but when he picked himeelf 
up he found he was five feet nine inches nearer the 
house of God than when heslipped. A stumbling saint 
thus tena: to upwardness even when he tumbles. A 
wise pupil never repeats the blund:rs of his texts) The 
first backslider is the devil Peter fails up and forward, 
Judas falls down and backward. It makes al: diff r- 
ence not only whether one picks himself up, but how he 
does it. 


S»metimes men go as well as they know how in 
specific cases, and the fault lies in the maladmlnistra- 
tion of others. A few years ago the steamer ‘‘C m- 
bridge” was wrecked on a reef on the Maine cost The 
weather was clear; the man at the wheel was long 
experienced ; the compass was all right; and so far as 
colestial or terrestrial condiifons were concerned, the 
pilot appeared to be right—and yet the steamer ran on a 
ledge and was lost ; while thereof he at the wheel had 
steered clear in bad weather and in good, in storm and 
in fog, for many a year. Do us well as you know how, 
and sometimes you will fail simply because you are not 
omniscient. There are mistakes that are neither 
blunders nor sins, but are simply an intimation to the 
finite of the spaces which separate {t from the infialte. 
An old sea captain, who had sailed many hundreds of 
times between two cities on our Atlantic coast told me 
recently that he never could tell where he was without 
looking to the’ heavens. There are so many and 80 
apparently fickle currents of so many velocities that one 
cannot tell where he is by the revolutions of the screw 
apd of the clock and the courses of the compass. Tne 
heavens are telling, and in many kinds of naviyation are 
the only infallible guide. And when they are obscured 
without fault of the navigator, and the good ship fs lost, 
who shall blame the pilot ? Shall he not retain his com 
mission whose failure is simply a failure to be as divine 
in knowledge as in purpose ? 


They invoked the Admiaistration, and put « whistling 
buoy hard by that reef where the *‘ Cambridge” was 
stranded. If the man at the wheel uses his senses, he 
will not wreck her successor. Many errors are venilal 
as first errors. Errors erect beacons and locate buvys. 
Tney never erect a lighthouse until there is a prayer for 
them in the hoarse outcry of drowntog men. Buiter lock 
the door after the horse is stolen thau leave the thief free 
to steel aspaa.’ That which we suffer from errors of 
ignorance stimulates us to better attention to the uader- 
graduate curriculum. Many people would never tuke a 
degree if some great humiliation had not convinced P. ide 
that she needed to be graduated. But it is the pro- 
fessional duty to diminish tne perils of ignorance by 
impartation more than by catechumens. I remember, 
when I was 8 mere lad, ignorantly entering on a course 
which might have ended disastrously, when my beloved 
pastor came along one day 4nd Kindly threw out a bell 
buoy. Often, as ina fog, a bell-buvy is betier than a 
lighthouse, as a note of warning may be better than an 
oratorio of exhortation. One feels drawn toward Peter, 
but wor is fail to express the world’s contempt of Judas 
and his full band. 


An old devil is more capable {a his pecullar spectalty 
than a young one, They ‘‘led him away to Aanas 
first.” The devilin Jub is callow compared witn the 
devil in John or in Juhn Milton. 








Expediency generally talks much of constitutional 
law, and frequently exalts the right. 1 have heard Ex 
pediency say, ‘‘I woulu rather be right than be 
President ;” and then {t adds, *‘ But it would be pleas 
aot to be President.” You immedfately recogaiz; your- 
self in toe presence of a man who would be a statesman 
if it were not for the fact that Presidential lightniag 
never strikes statesmen. 


When 4 bad man has anything in particular to do, he 
isn’t apt to be as particular about his means as about nis 
ends. Butimpeach the devil’s heart as you may with- 
out 4 full bench, it is more difficult to impeach his wit. 
The leaders of every bad cause, about to perpetrate a 
great crime, almost invariably deliberate and set fourth 
some great generalization. The devi! never comes out 
whisking his tailin public. Who talks so a n -rously of 
popular rights as the demagogue ? ‘‘ It is expedient tnat 
one man should die fur the people.” There are more 
than twelve apostles of the gospel of expediency. 





To the demagogue the present {is all there is. To 
mortgage the future for his present purpose {s the corner- 
stone on which the system of Calaphas rests. Expeuiency 
hung Jobn Brown, but thut mortgage was foreclosed 


With divine exactness, Guyernor Wise possibly found 
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out that he was Governor, but unwise. Every martyr 
rises from the dead with prodigiousenergy. The in- 
vocation of popular rights in the incubation of diabolism 
is 8 characteristic of the school of Calaphas. Whena man 
wants to pluck the public goose, he begins by poslag and 
he ends by imposing. 


To do wrong that right may come {s the policy of the 
average politician. We forget the Intractability of all 
moral and spiritual law. We forget that you can no 
more get a good result with evil Instruments than you 
can hoist yourself by your bootstraps. That which fs 
effected may look to be a good ; but as time rolls on it 
will be found to be evil. The Missouri compromises 
patched up peace, to be sure, but the war was cerlaln— 
certain to be more virulent for the sacrifices of life and 
light involved in its postponement. Build achurch out of 
the proceeds of concealed crime, if you will. Take the 
rumseller’s profits aud dispense charity as ubiquitously 
as you please; one day you shall awake to find some 
Forerunner, some Thunderer, some I[.ither, some 
Murphy, some disciple of untrammeled truth, disclosing 
the perils of duplicity—the fatal blight on al] mora) and 
spiritual life—of insincerlty with a part of the truth for 
the sake of propping up the balance of {i on one leg. 








IODERN TEMPTATIONS.* 
By Tromas K. BEECHER. 

“ There shall arise false Christs and false prophete, and shall 
show great signs and wonders ; insomuch that, if it were possi- 
ble, they shall deceive the very elect.”"—Matt. xxiv., 24. 

N the watches of the night, when darkness hushed 

the land and sicep stilled the people, the echoes of 
yesterday spent ana the sounds of to-morrow not begun, 
the vision of my people was before mine eyes. 

Railways, like arteries, throbbed and flushed all night 
long, bearing food eastward, merchandise and fuel 
every whither, raiment and time-pulses to ali the dwell 
ers. 

Silent rivers, veln-l!ke, carry toward the sea the con- 
taminations and spent stuff of a)! dhe people. 

Along the railways, like nerves ensheathed with ar- 
terles along the passways of life, I saw the wires of the 
telegraph—‘‘ motor nerves” starting, stopping, regulat 
ing boat and car and chip and trade, and moving multi- 
tudes : sensor nerves, transmitting sensations and excite 
ments to hamlets, houses, and men. 

At once I saw, and eaid: “Ab yes! this ts al) one 
land, and the dwellers thercon are one people.” 

Then [ heard the sighs of the pine trees as they waited 
for the ax, that all the land may have celled houses and 
homes. I heard the stifled boom of the blast in the 
mines, and at their mouth saw the waiting cars, that 
every home may have Its fire. 

I saw the grain fields and the tasseled corn, ripening 
and rejoielng in the sunny wind ; clouds and mountains 
sent down waters to do the grinding, thet every mouth 
may have a mouthful and every house w feast. 

I eaw cotton fields, their bolls bursting into flossy 
snow, and | heard the bleating of fiocks upon the hills, 
a growing wool for all wearers. I beard the hum of the 
spinning, the clatter of weaving, and J saw the cara 
laden wiih clothing for the millfon. 

I felt the earth quake when wells were shot, and gas 
and of] came roaring, spouting up for the fuel and the 
lights of the land. I heard the bellowing of herds from 
Texas and the far interior as they came trampling north 
and eastward, to lay down their lives for man, and send 
him forth fed and shod and shouting. 

I noted apple orchards and orange groves and vine- 
yards, and other garien-land carpeted with vines, fruit- 
bearing all after their kind. 

I heard the rattle, clip, and clang of printing-presses 
all the night long, that at morping all the people may 
know of the world and its doings, and, quick with intel 
ligence, compact in courage, strong in hope, show all 
the day long the unities and harmonies and prosperities 
of co-ordinated lives and energies. 

Thus by night I looked upon this giant, as he lay sleep 
ing, his head at one, his feet at other ocean ; his right 
hand northward to the lakes, his left hand feeling south- 
ward, clutching conquest in his dreams. Exbaustlese 
food stored in his vast interlor; an organism ready for 
mighty achievement when at morning the informing 
spirit shall return, and the United States arise for 
another day. 

I heard and saw him waken. I saw and heard the 
voice and behavior of society—the people—of us, the 
people of the United States, who are, for better or for 
worse, the informing spirit and life of this transconti- 
nental giant, who rests or dreams by night between the 
oceans. 

Voice I listened for. Behavior I looked for. But I 
heard not voice and behavior, but rather voices and 
behaviors. 

I saw a million idle, aimless men, friendlees and feared, 
tramping hither and thither, and feeding like lice upon 
the body of a sick soldier in a prison pen. 


———— 
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I saw other millions rising unrefreshed from unwhole- 
some beds, and starting at slow pace to their tasks, eying 
with envy the lucky folks that Ile abed and need not 
labor. 

I saw little farmers, wishing they were rich enough 
to get to the cities and have a good time. 

In great cities I saw a standing army helmeted and 
armed, and hunting rowdies and anarchists. 

In the Northwest and Southwést I saw and heard the 
railway men cursing {its owners, blocking its wheels, 
plugging the artery that ought to throb with hourly 
trains. 

In and around the factories I heard of strikes, lock- 
outs, and tleups. In the morning newspapers I read 
chiefly of drunks and disorderlies, races and riots, suits 
and swindles, divorces and deaths, sults for damages; 
of robberies, rapes, and murders; and for editorials, 
unanswerable arguments to prove the fraud and folly 
of one half of the people—the other party. 

I saw grain in bins and of! in tanks, molding and wast- 
ing, that gamblers might bet and call it operating. 

I saw palaces of marble and plate glass, and capitols 
of hewn stone and fron, ralsed, as of old the pyramids, 
by unwilling toflers, cursing the hand of hard necessity 
that flogs them up to toil. 

I saw the giant waken, his toes curling with cramps, 
bowels distended with surfeit and indigestion ; jerks of 
lawlessness, local spasms of disorder, now here, now 
there. I followed up the nerve lines to find its head ; 
they all Jed through banks to cities, from cities to larger 
cities, until I came to Wall Street, and found a wild 
delirium all day long—‘‘a making money.” ‘‘ Is this the 
capitol ?” Iasked. ‘‘ Pray show me the supreme ruler ! 
the nation’s head '’ ‘‘ Capitol? Ruler? Grover Cleve- 
land {s our Pres!dent, David B. Hiilis our Governor, by 
whom we enjoy great quictness, and very worthy deeds 
are done unto this nation by thefr providence.” 

Cloveland! Hill! The braio, the head of this mighty 
people? In them harmonized, and thelr activities and 
passions co-ordinated to the rhythm of health and 
growth ? And yet, I see that all the nerve lines concen- 
ter at the money centers! Are there two heads to this 
transcontinental glant 7 

Citizens and friends, I would have you note the dif- 
ference between nominal and real rulership. 

The eyes of s)] wait upon the real ruler; the hearts 
all jump with longing toward his genulne Majesty. 
From him flow down honors and promotion and power. 
Toward him ascends the incense of adoration, obedience, 
and prayer. 

By this test judging, I ask you to tell me who or what 
is the supreme ruler of this great American people, In 
or by what sentiment are we unanimously inspired and 
made allof one temper? Whatis the Power, and where 
the holy place, toward which all eyes turn with awe and 
strong desire ? 

My answer is: Money is power. Banks are our gov- 
ernment houses. Exchanges are our courts of adminis- 
tration. Accumulated capital is the royal warrant and 
title to power. With money our nomina) rulers come 
to office. Without money they remain in obscurity. 
By money labor is organized and directed. This King 
can do no wrong. Among us a man is entitled to be or 
do whatsoever he may buy and pay for. 

Around this subtle and most consummate idol— 
Money—a retinue of servitors and honest priests of 
Mammon are busy all the day long. The temple reve- 
nues are enormous. The whole people are united by 
this one sentiment—the love and need and use of money. 

He or they who manipulate and administer upon the 
one sentiment common to a whole people is the real 
head and ruler of that people. 

Let me expand and fllustrate this proposition. 

Days have been when a child-race of people, shut fn 
by the wonders and powers of nature, and ignorant, 
were daily knocked back upon themselves, and awe- 
stricken by forces they could not comprehend—the 
wind, the lightning, the earthquake, the thunder, the 
flood, the pestilence, the famine, the sudden causeless 
death, strange sounds by night. Men shrank back awe- 
stricken, slavish. Straight ariss medicine men, mag!- 
clans, priests perfecting incantations and ceremonies, 
and (in one sentence) manipulating the one sentiment 
common to the whole people—fear of the unknown: 
they are the rulers of that people. 

Again: wild tribes a growing crowd one upon the 
other. After the manner of natural brute beasts they 
fight and rob. Invasion is the ever-present fear. A 
leader to victory and a defender of houses and homes 
and herds comes to pass. He manipulates or adminis- 
ters upon this never-sleeping fear common to the whole 
people. He becomes ruler, king. Of these hero kings 
the prophet Samuel gave long ago an account: 

He will take your sons, and appoint them for himself 
—his chariots, his horsemen ; and some shal! run before 
his chariots. He will appoint him captafos over thou. 
sands and captatns over fifiles. He will set them to 
plow his ground and reap his harvest and forge his 
weapons, He will take your daughters to be confec- 





tloners, cooks, and bekers, He wil! take your vineyards, 
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fields, and olive yards—the best of them, and give them 
to his servants. He will tax you a tenth, and give to 
his officers. He will take atenth of your sheep, the 
goodifest of your servants, your asses, and set them at 
his work. Ye shall cry out in that day because of the 
king which ye shall have chosen you. 

I repeat the proposition. The man or class of men 
that man{pulates and administers upon the one sent!ment 
common to the whole people is the ruling man or the 
rnilng class of that people. Whatever may be the die- 
guising name or theory or form, the fact will remain, 
we have aking; and the behavior of this man-king, 
however he may come to power, {s, once for all, deline- 
ated by Samuel the prophet : 

Ye shall cry out in thut day because of your king, 
which ye shall have chosen you. and the Lord will not 
hear you in that day. 

My fellow-citizens, I remind and certify you this day, 
that money, or credit in terms of money, and the love of 
them, and the desire for them, are the sentiment common 
tous all. And the man or class of men who manipulate 
and administer upon this universal sentiment is our real 
ruler, The tax we pay for cur social order and activity 
{s not the three hundred millions paid by tariff and ex- 
cise to the United States Treasury ; nor the other millions 
paid {n salaries to State and city officials, and corporation 
laborers, and city schools. Taxes, so called, are not eat- 
ing us up. Our active men are paying ten dollars Inter- 
est to every one dollar of tax! Our one mountainous 
tax Is the interest that we pay, directly or indirectly, for 
the use of money to the owners of money ; for the use 
of credit to the owners of credit. Aye, oven our supreme 
Government pays taxes (interes!) to this higher organ. 
ism---the money market. In legislatures the leader is 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. Inthe 
Cabinet the Secretary of the Treasury is the officer of 
highest power and responsibility. Through him the 
Nation treats with the highest power-—the money mar- 
ket. Our “ great” Senators are great lawyers who serve 
‘*the people” in the Senate, but act as feed attcr aeys for 
banks and other moneyed corporations {n our Supreme 
Court. Our little Senators are millionaires, who have 
bought their seats and pald for them. 

Presidents and Governors come to an understanding 
with the moneyed power before they dare risk the ex- 
penses of the election that seats them. 

Parties are organized and officered for this chief pur- 
pose—to place money (‘' boodle”) on election day, without 
leakage and with precision, where {t will do the most 
good. 

l repeat: Our so-called government is itself governed ; 
and, with all the rest of us, pays taxes to money and to 
credit, their owners and administrators. 

In one sentence : The United States are rapidiy ripen- 
ing into a highly organized and energet!c Plutocracy ; 
and the man or class or corporation that manipulates 
and administers upon money and credit is the nine 
teenth century rulor or king. Behold your king, O 
people ! 

I am not complaining of this. L am not denouncing 
my wealthy friends and fellow-cit!z2ns—-uncrowned 
kings that they are. Nay, I am better satisfied with 
plutocracy as a working theory of social order than I 
am with the rule of warciors, priests, monarchs, presl- 
dents, or peoples, 

I am only trying to guide your eyes, and clear up your 
thinkings, that you may see things as they are, and wake 
up from the never practicable dreams of democracy. 
I see my giant's body reaching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific~his hands from the Lakes to Mexico. 1 watch 
him waken. What do you want, gigantic sir? And 
from forty million mouths the answer exudes like 
fusensible perspiration : ‘‘1 want, I need, a little more 
money—that’s all.” 

And this unanimous sentiment is played upon in this 
nineteenth century by the man or men so situated that 
they can give or withhold the chance to earn or win a 
little more money. These be our kings, by whom we 
enjoy great quietness, and very worthy deeds are done 
unto this nation by thelr providence. Fear God, honor 
the king ! 

And now, I would have you heed a set of truths 
profound and eternal, that once seen should never after 
be forgotten. 

The history of the sons of men {s a story of rise and 
fall, gatherings and scatterings, unions and dlssolu- 
tions, births and deaths, of socleties, nations, or clviliza- 
tions. 

If with the scant scholarship of a sophomore I speak 
Egypt, India, Babylon, Assyria, Persia, Greece, or 
the less famillar names of Peru, Old Mexico, and the 
mysterious Mound-builders, I seem to be calling the 
roll of mighty peoples ; their greatness awes the imagl- 
nation, as we walk among their monuments, while their 
shadowy forms, looming, slowly fade back into the past 
and vast. 

Of them we may learn only two or thresa ever 
recurring facts as to man. 

1, They were every one, in their day, eocletles—aggre. 
gations of persone~antl only go achieved 9 fame or left 
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amemory. They testify in our ears that man was cre- 
ated for and adapted to consociation. Obeying infiu- 
ences that in their day no man questioned, the people 
ran together like the tide wave of the ocean, and like 
that wave subsided. But, next: 

2 The societies, churches, nations of men have not 
been mere tide swelle—uplifting in some geometric and 
computable undulation. The nations have been organ- 
isms, articulated, differentiated, highly organized— 
head, hands, feet, belly, passions, wisdoms, {nsplrations, 
religions. Their monuments are not mounds heaped 
up of the rubbish that remains of the homes of the 
millions, But the ruins that endure are of the habita- 
tlons of kings, the pillared majesty of temples, or the 
tombs of one in a million—one man made conspicuous 
by the million. 

1. Man must assoclate ; he always has. 

2. Assoclating, he takes form and 1s socially organ 
ized, 

3 History as taught in our echool-books and fn the 
Bible is a story of kings, warriors, priests, dynastics— 
a game of chess. ‘‘ Check to your king!” ‘Trouble, 
distress. ‘‘Checkmate!” The game {s ended. Clear 
the board and reset the pleces ! 

4. Whether these ups and downe of historic and ex- 
tinct peoples are to be credited and charged to the royal 
conspicuous few, or to the many and obscure, is perhaps 
too high a question for us to discuss. Among us free 
Americans and Protestants, the task were easy to prove 
to our own satisfaction the blunder, incapacity, and 
crime of priests and kings. Noone man, say we, is or 
can be so endowed with knowledge, wisdom, and father 
ly comprehersfon that to him may be safely intrusted 
the care and government and authority over milifons, 
his fellow-men. 

The days of priestcraft and kingcraft are past. ‘The 
reign of the common peopleis begun. Constitutions are 
solemnly accepted, and laws {n pursuance thereof are 
to be executed by oath-bound servants of the people, 
having been first enacted by their representatives, 
and embodying the wisdom and the wishes of the m!l.- 
fon. 

Let us concede, what can be so abundantly proved by 
the history of all ages, that no one man {s equal to the 
task of wise government. It yet remains that men must 
associate, co-operate, and come into organic form ; and 
that wisdom, guidance, government, sre necessary for 
our welfare. For better or for worse, our nation has a 
head In fact, as well asa figure-head for form. Mon- 
arcby may have proved a wretched failure; but the 
failure of monarchy does not demonstrate the sutcess of 
democracy. A third statement may be the true one; 
viz., Man is not equal to his own needs. Man, left 
to himself, cannot evolve or perfect an enduring soclal 
order. He needs organization, yet cannot organize. He 
needs government, yet cannot, like the bees, so feed a 
feetus that it shal) be born a queen or king to top the 
busy swarm of workers. The prophet may have hit on 
exact truth when he chanted, ‘‘ Cease ye from man, 
whose breath is in his nostri's, for wherein Is he to te 
accounted of ?” What does he amount to? It fs 
written of Jesus, that, seelng the multitude, he had com 
passion on them, for ‘' they were as sheep not having a 
shepherd.” 

The lessons of history may be not merely that mon- 
archs are a failure, nor that priests are a failure, but 
that the human race 1s a failure. And possibly we are 
writing to-day one chapter more of history to demon- 
strate the failure of democracy. And now we come to 
the burden of my morning message, and of our medita 
tions before the Lord. 

The phrase ‘‘home rule” {fe {n all the alr of the Eag- 
lish-epeaking world. It{is and ought to be the central 
doctrine and demand of all intelligent democrats. In 
varying words, but always eloquent, England's greatest 
statesman is teaching: We in Westminster cannot 
govern Ireland. Our fallures fill the age with Irish 
moanings and English infamies. Laws must originate 
and take form so as to command the obedience not only, 
but also satisfy the sentiment, of the people. Laws, were 
they divinely wise and just, yet would they neither 
pacify nor eatisfy if enacted by us—the English legislating 
for the Irish. We must have regard to this human sen- 
timent. Wecannot eradicate it. Laws for Irishmen 
must originate with an Irish legislature. 

This is the home rule plea. It is a thoroughly demo- 
cratic and consistent demand. I do not here or now 
discuss it. But I would have you examine it. 

History demonstrates the failure of heroes, kings, and 
priests to shape the inst!-utions of a growing people. 

Men will not, ought not to, be governed by a fellow- 
man, we fay. 

Instead of the arbitrary rule of an emperor, we should 
enact and publish a scheme of laws and duties, 

These laws must be the will of the people, as expressed 
by thelr representattves, and llable to be modified or 
repealed as often as the people demand. 

Wide-lying peoples must not try to govern each other, 
nor build up a central power to oppress. 

The way of wisdom and of safety {s to leave each 


people free to perfect its own usages, to enact its own 
laws. 

History shows that great empires fall to pleces. 
Therefore abandon the dream of empfre, and let each 
plece henceforth assume the shape and wield the powers 
of empire. 

History shows that one man and his court cannot 
legislate wisely nor justly. Therefore many men with 
many courts will prove more wise and just. 

History shows human nature rebellious under govern 
ment. Therefore let the rebels ferment, and heat, and 
call the demagogue that {fs tossed up from below ruler, 
dictator, governor, president—the people's choice—until 
another fellow bobs up from below, to{llustrate rotation 
in office ! 

‘‘Ffome rule!” I ask you, how large must a home 
be to entitle it to the benefit of home rule? How far 
down shal! we extend and apply this democratic doc 
trine ? Is our State entitled to home rule unvexed by 
the Union? Is our snug little county Chemung entitled 
to home rule unvexed by Albany ? May our city Elmira 
have home rule regardless of the County Supervisors ? 
Is our populous Fifth Ward entitled to home rule and a 
sewer system of her own ? 

Ob, all ye democratic thinkers and shouting home 
rulers, it is clear that you must dismember the empire ; 
bisect each Iimb ; chop each chunk fn two! How small 
must this human hash be chopped fn order to get the 
fine qualities of wisdom and justice, peace and satisfac- 
tlon ? 

But, finally : as practitioneis of this home rule policy, 
these Uatted States are just one hundred years older 
than England. We polnt to our success {n solving the 
problem, to encourage Ireland in her demands, and 
Gladstone’s England fn magnanimous generosity. 

Task you, therefore, what is the bond of union in these 
United States, and the warrant of power, as yet respected 
in all the land and understood by every cllizen ? 

My answer is: Property 1s a3 yet respected. Wealth 
{s power. Dollars are decrees. In (The) God we trust. 
He or they who own them, or are supposed to own them, 
are rulers. As I have sald already, we have become a 
plutocracy. 

Be not surprised that our elections {n Elmira are but 
vote auctions. It must needs be so. If our legislators 
and rulers are to consult and please the whole people, 
they must talk the language of the whole people and 
gratify the wants of the people. Talk money and pay 
dollars, and the whole people are with you. Talk 
duty and demand obedience, und human nature rebels 
and clamors for ‘‘ home rule.” Here 1s the spot to which 
we have come, and to which England wil! come. 

In all this fam not whining, nor scolding, nor de 
nouncipg. Ass watchman I am but describing what 
I see. 

I see the children of men gathering and scattering, 
un{ting and dissolving. 

I see the wretcheduess of isolation and the divine 
beauty of society. 

I see men and their need of government, and thelr 
failure thus far to ralse up governors. 

I see glories attainable brighter than the prophet's 
wildest rhapsody. 

I see the sons of men as In a troubled dream reaching 
forward wiih smiles and wakening to disaste.s, yet 
hoping ever. This time! This tlme! We are the 
people ! 

I see that imperialism falls, But {t does not follow 
that democracy wi!l succeed. Iam watching, and bid 
you with me watch. 

Are the sons of men yet to build their tower from 
below ull it shali top the skies’ I do not answer, but 
high!y purpoze working with all good architects on all 
good buildings, whether they stand or fall. 

Is the New Jerusalem yet to come down from God 
out of heaven, complete—the tabernacle of God with 
men? I stay not to decide, but daily pray, Thy King 
dom come, and watch. 

Or, like the watery mound that runs higher and 
higher till the clouds reach down to meet the uplift, 
and a stately column marches, are men to rise and God 
to condescend ? I stay not to foretell. 

But, coming down from my lookout to a little world 
of my own, | know, and this day certify you, that, come 
what may, each man can fill his own-personal oppor- 
tunity with honest, generous, and reverent endeavor. 
By prayer he can attain to a steady, quiet, manly 
strength. By the Spirit of God he shall reach his ap. 
pointed stature. And, divinely shaped for a function, 
he shall yet fiad his own place prepared for him in a 
kingdom of God. 

It is not good for man to be alone. 

It is good for brethren to associate and dwell in unity. 

Associating, they take power, organism—head, hands, 
feet, senses, sentiments, life. 

Such soclety the world has never yet seen. 

Such a society the world is yet to behold. 

The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord ! 





I shall behald the King in his glory. 





I shal] be satisfied when I awaken in his likeness. 
Therefore, brethren, let us be steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord; knowing 
that of Him we shall recelve the reward of the in- 
herltance. 


THE EXPERIENCE MEETING. 
By THE Rev. 8. W. ADRIANCE 


FE shall describe here, not the first experience 

meeting, but the meeting as it developed after 
ward. From the very outset this monthly meeting was 
& great power. While not always deeply interesting, it 
was almost every month a time cf earnest consecration. 
The theoretical objections which were thrown at it fn 
the beginning were found after a while to be without 
meaning. Some one sald {t would surely degenerate 
{nto cant; but it did not. Another, ina brusque tone, 
wanted to know /f they were gofng to set up the monthly 
*‘confessional ” in that church ; and still another thought 
it meant the giving of details of personal experlence. 
But {t was explained that even those who most obj -cted 
to the nomination of what /Acy had done for Christ 
could not object to the acknowledgment of the grace 
of Christ to them. The thought was that this was the 
personal meeting, the asking of prayers, the express!on 
of a purpose, a renewed desire, or the j>yful testimony to 
especial help in time of sickness or temptation ; with 
such the meeting was full. 

The calling of the roll of active members, {ns'ead of 
being left to the end of the meeting, as in all other so- 
cletles at that time, was spread through the meeting 
from its beginning. The pastor sald that it would be 
mere school-play to answer “ present” or “‘ here,” there- 
fore the roll-call would form the substance of the meet 
ing, 80 that those who found no courage at other meet 
{ngs to give more than a verse might do more when 
summoned by name. The subject selected was always 
one which might easily invite words appropriate to such 
& meeting. It opened, as usual, with three or four 
hymns, @ prayer, 4 paragraph or two of Scripture; 
then two or three were requested by name to lead in 
prayer, and the calling of the rol! began. 

First came the pastor's name. He spoke of the epe- 
clal joy he had received the past month {n committing to 
memory the first chapter of first Peter. Harold Upton 
spoke of the new satisfaction he was finding each month 
{in the Christian life, and concluded: “I have started 
this month with the motto, ‘ Put on the whole armor 
of God.’” John Brentwood repeated the passage begin 
ning, ‘This one thing 1 do,” and, after repeating it, 
offered a brief prayer for all the members that they might 
be very earnest in the one great purpose. Mrs. Nelile 
Judson, who had passed through great sorrow, spoke 
tremblingly of the comfort she had found in the prom 
{ses of the Bible. Then the name of a sister was called 
who was prostrated with a severe attack of typhoid 
fever, and the leader called on a brother to offer 
prayer remembering this and all others who were sick. 
After singing a verse of ‘‘ What a Friend we Have 
in Jesus,” the meeting went on in much the same 
way. A few of the more timid ones responded only 
with a Scripture passage; many took some of the per- 
sonal verses of the Bible, and, in a brief word or two, 
applied them to their own cases; ons or two of the 
younger boys said words refreshingly honest, one of 
them speaking of the trouble his temper gave him. 
When other names were called, a brother or sister ex- 
plained that the one called could not come, but sent her 
expression of earnest purpose. Others were followed 
by a silence, which showed them to be absent ; when 
this occurred a member of the Lookout Committee took 
down the names very quietly, and some one endeavored 
during the coming month to get hold of them. Thus 
the roil-eall, interspersed with singing and prayers, pro- 
ceeded to the close, and then the question was asked : 
‘‘ Have any of our associate members a word to say ?” 
Several times when this was given an assoclate member 
responded by a personal consecration. So, too, at the 
close, the leader called by name on any oder Christian 
present for a word of encouragement. When all this 
was over the leader remarked : ‘‘ Our constitution asserts 
that the associate members shal! have the special prayers 


of the active members ; will brothers A~—, B——, and 
C—— lead us fn three brief prayers for our associate 
members ?” 


It was soon found that the only drawback to this 
consecration meeting would arise from the retaining on 
the roll of those who were absent, and thus the calling 
of the roll might have some ominous pauses when none 
responded. To avold this the Lookout Committee in- 
formed the secretary when any had been absent and 
unexcused for three consecutive experlence or consecra- 
lion meetings, and the secretary quietly drew his pencil! 
through the name, so that it was not read thereafter. 
Thus there was no public reading of the names of those 
absent, and no formal vote of exclusion. Through its 
quiet working the soclety was self-purifying. 

This meeting, of course, shared the fate of other 





meetings, and now and then was dull, but this was the 
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ex-ep'ton. It was of amoz!ng value as a sharpener of 
memory, a quickener of conscience. 

Not always did the roll call proceed from top to bot- 
tom in the same order; now and then the leader began 
with the Jast name and worked backward ; thus the 
newest members, some of whom had recently come into 
the Christian life, gave a warm spiritual tone to the 
whole mee'ing by their trembling but fresh testimony to 
the grace of God. Then, sometimes, on a rainy even- 
ing, the leader called ‘‘ by seats,” something like a class 
meeting. This consecration meeting was especially the 
meeting the pastor loved to take the lead of. It re- 
qn'red a good, clear voice in speaking the names, and 
suffictent steadiness of nerve to go moderately through the 
list, throwing ia enough hymns and prayers to avold 
monotony. In general, not more than seven names 
were called between one singing and another; very fre- 
quently, too, when a brother or sister had spoken in 
words which suggested some appropriate bymn, it was 
struck up by some one in the audience immediately 
after the speaker was through. It became another cus- 
tom, not frequent enough, for the pastor or other mem 
bers to write to an absent member in advance, and 
receive a letter to be read at this consecration meeting. 
It was always a great wonder to that society how a sister 
society could live and flourish without the experience or 
consecration meeting. 

They learned that in some of the very larg® city 
societies it was the custom, after as many had responded 
as could do so In the hour, to ask all who wanted to 
respond, but had been unable, to rise. It would be an 
added blessing if, at this point of the meeting, all the 
membrrs would rise with them and sing two verses of 
the old consecration hymn, ‘‘ Must Jesus Bear the Cross 
Alone,” the first verse ‘full of the cross,” and the second 
*‘ of the crown.”—[Golden Rule. 


THE CANADIAN EPISCUPALIANS. 


HE closing sessions of the Provincial Synod at 
Montreal on September 15 were the most interest- 

ing of all. The more important questions were dis- 
cussed as follows, as reported by the Associated Press : 

**The Rev Dr. Carry began by moving that the use 
of unfermented wine at sacrament be forbidden. He 
held that tne physical eff-ct of the wine taken in com- 
munion could not be injurious, while the moral ¢ffect 
of both fermented and unfermented wine might be 
detrimental. The only remedy for those who it was 
claimed were affected in this way was to refrain from 
the communion until by the grace of God they could 
resist temptation. He did not belleve in making the 
weakness of the sinful the law for the faithful. The 
Rev. Dr. Stone said the Lord Jesus had ordained that 
we should use two distinct elements in the sacrament— 
bread and wine. If they changed the element of wine 
to anything else he maintained there would be no sacra- 
ment at all. Mr. Elliott, of Guelph, held that it was 
monstrous to suppose that the use of wine in the com- 
munion should be the cause of sin; the faith of the 
church would be impugned by such a change. Arch- 
deacon Lindsay opposed the motion, but it was carried 
by a large majority. 

** At the evening session the Dean of Montreal moved 
that the resolutions on Caristlan unton passed by the 
Synod be forwarded to the Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
other Protestant bodies. He said there was no hope of 
forming an alliance with the Roman Catholic Church, 
for the constitution of that Church forbade overtures 
until Protestants renounced what the Church of Rome 
considered to be errors of Protestantism. The Rev Mr. 
Crawford said it would be ridiculous for the Protestant 
Church in Canada to ask the Pope to come into com 
munion with them, or vice versa. The Rev. Mr. 
Murray, of Halifax, while acknowledging that there 
was vast error in the Church of Rome, did not consider 
a union hopeless. The Prolocutor said the want of 
united testimony as to Christ was doing great harm, 
more in this age thar in any other. The Church of 
England was ready to do everything that could be ex 
pected of it to promote Christian unity. The words 
* Protestant bodics’ were finally changed to ‘ Coristian 
bodies,’ and the motion was unanimously adopted. 

«+ It was decided, in response to a message from the 
Court of Bishops, that, to encourage brotierly feelings 
between this Church and the Church of Eogland, the 
Metropolitan of Canada should send notice of all ordina 
tions to the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 














TITHES IN WaLes —The tithe war in Wales has assumed 
large preportions. Meetings of farmers bave been neld in 
various places in the principality to discuss the situation 
and determine on a course of procedure. The farmers liv 
ing in the Vale of Clwyd and in the district of North Wales 
held a meeting at the national schools, Pentre-Celyn-Clan 
fair. Drlegates were present from all the surrounding par- 
ishes, and it was generally understood that a common action 
would be taken in resisting payment to the utmost, and 
also for the purpose of instituting an agitation for the total 
repeal of the impost. It was stated that at a previeus 
meetir g at the schools thirty farmers enrolled their names 
aud det rmioed to have their goods sold at public auction 
Fetber than submit, 





MR. SANKEY ON CHURCH MUSIC. 


N a recent interview with a reporter of the New York 

‘* Mail and Express” Mr. Ira D. Sankey contradicted 

once more the often repeated and totally unfounded re- 

port that Mr Moody and he would no longer work in 

company. Spraking of the character of the hymns he 
has sung 80 often and so well, he sald : 

‘« There are two classes of songs, two fields, as it were, 
that need not necessarily cor filct ; viz , the high classics] 
music and the simple Gospel bymns. One is music for 
those educated in music—it appeals to their sclence and 
knowledge of harmony ; the other is the pure and sim- 
ple music that interests millions of people who have no 
knowledge of music, but enjoy what they feel. The 
higher grade of music serves its purpose, has its votaries, 
and I do not know but what I would be more Interested 
in it myself if my audiences were all good musictans 
The outlying masses of poor humanity are not educated 
up to difficult classic\l music; it takes some sweet and 
pure melody to go straight to their hearts. They gatber 
their impulses from what they feel. and to move the im- 
pulse in the right direction, to touch it with loving and 
appe ling music, {s the sure way to guide and control. 
Music that cannot do this would be of little service to 
the evangelist. One proof that these simple hymns have 
obtained a hold and popularity with the people is the 
fact of the enormous sales of the Gospel Hymns collec- 
tion. People who have never seen or visited Mr Moody 
and me during our tours of preaching bring these hymn- 
books. It is the simple, unpretentious reading of the 
sacred songs that is acceptable, reaches the feeling, and 
prepares the way for the sermon that comes afterwards 
and does ‘he work. Why, music has magic that no soul 
cap fathom ; {t elevates the untutored ; it enraptures the 
dull ; it thrills with ecstatic j xy the weary and | ng{og ; 
it opens the heart of the stony, and sweeps in triumphant 
waves of melody through the bosom of the cold and 
cheerless. Fif y thousand sermons will not move some 
minds. The eloquence of St. Paul. the enthusiasm of 
John Kaoox the logic of Spurgeon, and the magnetic 
earnestness of Mr. Moody would fall to accomplish with 
some people what a simple and tender strain of music 
would under proper conditions. The charm and power 
of music cannot be overestimated, and it is a potent In- 
fluence in connection with preaching the word of God.” 

‘* Were you always a musician, Mr Sankey ?’ 

** Yes, | was bora with musicinme. Isang from the 
time I can remember. It came natural to me; I felt it, 
and it came forth. But I had no idea that [ ever would 
be a preacher and sing with Mr. Moody. I was a busi- 
ness man at Newcastle, Pa. My father was an internal 
revenue collector appointed under President Linc»ln. I 
was his deputy. Io 1869I met Mr. Moody at Indfan- 
apolis, and after he heard me sing he said that I was the 
man he wanted. Tne music I began to sing with him is 
mostly American, the outgrowth chiefly of our social and 
political conditions. Very few hymns that I sing are 
foreign, The fact that most of the songs are purely 
American created misapprehension as to how they would 
be received in Eag) nd and Scotland before Mr. Moody 
and I went there. Many predicted they would be un- 
suited and have noc¢ffect' In England they went like 
wildfire ; still, Scotland was the place where pessimists 
said there would be disaster. They insisted that people 
in Scotland loved the P-alms of David, and would toler- 
ate nothing else. I remember well our reception in 
Bonny Scotland. The first meeting was held at Edin- 
burgh, in the Free Assembly Hall. When I arrived the 
place was literally jammed. It was an overflowing 
crowd. I sat down at the organ and played a few tunes. 
I was just preparing to sing a solo when I heard a loud 
scream in the congregation. The voice yelled: ‘Let me 
out, let me out ; what would John Kaoox think of you !’ 
I was surprised at the outburst. Finally a woman 
struggled out of the crowd, reached the aisle, and went 
out, still screaming that sentence. I felt that there was 
not such acheerful beginning. My solo was well re- 
ceived, and no more protests were made against music 
that John Kaox knew nothing of in his day. The hali 
could not accommodate the crowd, and so an overflow 
meeting was held j ist across the way, at the Tolbooth, 
which stands not far from the heart of Mid Lothian. I 
went over to play some music. No sooner had I begun 
to sing than this same voice screamed out as before, and 
went bounding down the aisle and out. She was half 
crazy, perhaps a kind of Jenny Geddes, who became re- 
fractory and attacked a minister. That is the only 
pointed obj ction I ever had at a meeting to my music 
I am aware that my music {s criticised by thoss who are 
fond of the higher grade. They say my songs will not 
do for the choir. I never intended my Gospel hymns 
for use inchurches. I prepsrad them at first expressly 
for my own use. Mr. Moody and I, when we were 
selecting songs to form the Gospel Hyma book, always 
consulted the availibility we could put them to in our 
evangelical work. We had no thought of choir music. 
Hence the criticisms that classicists pass upon my songs 
will not admit of argument or denfal from me, because 


1 intended them in the beginning for my sole use,” 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


1) renee have recently been two non partisan movements 
in Massachusetts. The first was the formation of a 
Brewers and Liquor Dealers’ Association, which should 
constitute an anti-prohibitory league. Its constitution isa 
manual of twenty pages. Its first article states that the 
local branches shall be known as Anti-Prohibitory Assocla- 
tions. It also states that the ‘objects of the association 
are to devise ways and means, strictly and legitimately in a 
non-partisan manner, to secure the enactment of just and 
impartial legislation, in order that our business may be 
placed on a legal and equitable basis.”” I's central com- 
mittee is said to be about equally divided between Repub- 
licans and Democrats. 

The other non-partisan movement found expreasion in 
the Temperance Convention held at Worcester last Thurs- 
day. It was largely attended. Its object was to secure 
the election to office of men who would represent temper- 
ance principle, enforce temperance legislation, and obtain 
legal provision for the entire suppression of the liquor 
traffic. 

“The platform rejxices at the advance of the temperance 
movement ; recognizes women as the truest, bravest, and most 
zealus laborers in the temperance cause ; advocates the boy- 
cotting of qa or saloons as a prims factor in solving the la»or 
problem ; requests personal and pecuniary ald for the Law-and- 
Order League; appeals to public school boards to tn:roduce 
scientific temperanve text-books; asks the approaching State 
political conventions in Massachusetts to reo»mmend to the 
Legislature the submission to the people of a prohibitory ame: d- 
ment to the Constitution ; appeals to the people to save the 
primaries for legislative candidates from the whisky ring ; and 
hails with joy the steady and strong increase of the Roman 
Cath lic Total Abstinence Union, and weloomes these o »-laburers 
asa main reliance in the solution of the liquor quesiiun in large 
cities. 

“E 8S. Watson, of Beverly, Presi*ent of the Middlesex Catho- 
ite Total Abstinence Union, sald that Catholic clergyme 1 would 
gladly do more in the cause, but were obliged to be submissive 
to the head dictator in Rome, who said to them: ‘So far shalt 
thou go, and no farther’... The rum element had the poiiti- 
cians by the throat, and sald to them: ‘If you vote with these 
cranks we will down you at the next election.’ ” 

The spirit of th’s convention was expressed by Mayor 
Parsons, of Gloucester, who advised the temp: rance people 
to vote against the ramsellere, no matter which way others 
voted. Isasmuc': as municipal officers cannot represent 
our political principles, temperance people ought to insist 
that these officers shall represent our temperance princi- 
ples. 


The Mother Superior of the convent at Springfield, Mass., 
is greatly interested in gaining signatures to the World's 
W. C. T. U. petition for the protection of womanhood and 
girlhood. She has nearly 1,000 names o% Catholics of that 
city. Temperance text books are to be used hereafter in 
the convent of which she has charge. 








The ** Western Christian Advocate’’ mentions that “it 
is said that the saloon kept by the United States at the 
Soldiers’ Home, Dayton, Ohio, sells more than twenty bar- 
rels of beer a day,”’ and that the Government ‘‘makes a 
handsome profit on the beer.’’ 





The Augusta (Me ) ‘‘ New Age” (Democratic) makes the 
following statement with reference to the workings of pro- 
hibition in that locality : 


“The fact is apparent, and no one will dare dispute it, that 
the rumse'lers of Augusta were all commitied to jail while vut- 
ing the Democratic th ket! Since they began voting with the 
Republican: there have heen no commitments to jiil, while the 
sale of liquor has been just as large as formerly. Another im- 
portant fact for the temperance peuple to consider Is that. of the 
thirty open rum-shops fa Augusta, the proprietors of twenty five 
of them vote the Republican ticket!... Every official of 
Augusta and of the county is a Republican, and yet during the 
past eighteen months not a single indictment has been found 
against an Augusta rumseller! notwithstanding every one of 
them is conducting an open bar.” 


At the recent Prohibition Convention in Worcester, Mass., 
Chairman Cl+pp said : 


“* While in Columbia, a while ago, I raw the chain gang march 
out of the penitentiary, on their way to perfurm some work on 
the outside of that ouilding «making rep.irs and some ad litions), 
and | had an offiver of th» institut! n point out to me men tn the 
line whe were incarcerated for violation of the Local Option 
law.” 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union sends us the 
following items : 


Miss Cathcart, a missionary from Honolulu, is to represent 
that flouri hing Woman's Christian Temperance Union at the 
National Convention to be held at Minneapolis October 2 +23. 
— Mr Roert Dransfield, of Glasgow, “tne Johu B Guugh of 
Scotland,” bas ar:ived in this country. He will make an ex- 
tended tour in order to inform himself concerning the prohioi- 
tion movement here——The Central Woman's Temperance 
Union of Chicago is about to open a large restaurant in vonnec- 
tion with i's lodging huse. where fuur thousand lodgings 
were given poor men during the month of August, fur ten aud 
fifteen cents each ——A Grand Lodge of Good Templars has been 
instivuted at the capital of Iveland ——Archdeacon Farrar says : 
“In India the E glish have made one hundred drunkards for 
one Christian, and is girdling the earth with drunkenness.” 


Arvhdeacon Farrar may have uttered this sentiment, but 
we doubt if he ever uttered the sentence. 








At the annual meeting of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, held in Philadelphia last Ovtober, a request 
was presented that the convention designate a certain Sab- 
bath to be observed as ‘‘ Temperance Sanday” throughout 
the world. In reference to the matter the Womau’s Caris- 
tian Temperance Union has issued a circular saying: 

In compilance witb this request, and for the reasons given, we 
earnestiy und most respectfully suggest to all pasture, Sunday- 





| school superintendents, and temperuuce societies, tbat Outuber 
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17, the Sabbath p*eceding the twelfth annual meeting of the 

National W.C.T U at Minneapolis, Minne-ota, be observed as 

Temperance Sabbath by sermons in the morning. Sunday-school 

exercises in the afternoon, and a union temperance meeting in 

the evening. 

We also earnestly request our local Unions to observe the 
precedi \g¢ day (“aturday, October 16), as adayof prayer. Let 
the hours be frm 10to 4 o'clock, with a leader appointed for 
each hvur, and the following subjects of Bible study, hymn, and 
prayer: 
10:0°-11:00 —Our National Sins—Tntemperance and Impurity. 
11:00-12:00.—Individual remedies for these -total a st nence, 

White Cross p'edge; b th ‘by God’s help ” 

12:00- 1:00.—Noon Heur of Prayer for the World's W. C.T U, 
the success «f our Great Petition for the overthrow 
of the liquor traffic and tre opium trade ; the con- 
tinued heath and success of our officers and 
orvanizers in foreign lands; that the Queen of 
England and all rulers and potentates may be- 
come total abstainers, and advocate our sacred 
cause. 

1:00- 2:00,—Our Nati nal Sins; Our National Remedies—Total 
Pr: hibition, ‘onstitational and Statutory; Sab- 
bath Laws, the Bible in the Public Schools; 
Hygienic Education for the Young 

2:00- 3:00.—Individual Remed es for National Sins ; the “hristian 
Voter’s Relation to the Securing and the Eaforce- 
ment of Righteous Law. 

8:00- 4:00.—The National W. C. T. U. Its purpose, plans, 
officers, and members; its anaual meeting, Octo- 
ber 22-28. 


CHUKCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—Andover Seminary opened on September 10, with an 
increase in the number of the stuients. Dr. George Leon 
Walker, of Hartford, has been invited to lecture on ‘* Con- 
gregationalism ’ Aconrse is to be given on social and 
labor qnestions. President Fairbairn, on account of sick- 
ness, will po:tpone bis lecture until next year. 

— More than 569 students were present at Wellesley 
College at its opening thi~ fall—a greater number than can 
be accommodated in the college dormitories. 

—The R-v 8am Jones will conduct a five weeks’ series of 
revival meetings at B »ston some time this fall. 

— he report of the proceedings of the recent Convention 
of Christian Workers in Chicago has just been published, 
and may be obtained from the Rey. John C. Collins, New 
Haven, Conn 

—The General Association of the Congregational and 
Presbvterian Churches of New Hampshire was held at Man- 
chester, September 14and 16 The Rev. Gabriel Campbell, 
DD, preached the opening sermon, his subject being 
“ Spiritual Buallding.”’ 

—Over fifty conversions are reported as the result of the 
recent meeting held by Mr. M .ody at Keene, Mass. 

—The connection of the B :wdoin Square Baptist Church 
of Boston with the Boston North Baptist Association has 
be-n dissolved by the Association by a unanimous vote and 
with the consent of Mr. Downs. 

—At Lowell. Mass., Arthur W. Stanford was ordained 
into the ministry at the First Congregational Church on 
September 15 Mr. Stanford will goto K:oto, Japan, as a 
missionary under the Am-rican Board. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. E G. Hincks, D D., of Andover; the 
Rev. W. G Clark, of Boston, Foreign S-cretary of the 
American B ard, delivered the charge, the Rev. M. L Gor- 
don, DD, American Board Missionary to Kioto, Japan, 
made the missionary address, 

—The Rev. Dr. Edward Jadson, of New York, is holding 
a series of revival meetings for young men in the hali of the 
Young Men's Christian Association at Boston. He is the 
youngest. son of Atoniram Jadson, the famous missionary. 

—At the meeting of the corporation and trustees of the 
School for Christian Workers at Springfield recently, the 
Rav. De. J. H. Vincent, of Plainfield, N. J., was chosen 
Vice President of the institution, and Edmund Platt, of 
P..ughkeepsie, N. Y , Charles A Jewell, of Hartford, Conn , 
ani T. DeWitt Cuyler, of Pailadelphia, were chosen to fill 
vacancies in the Board of Trustees. 

—At Worcester, Mass , on September 12, Christ Church, 
a hands me new ed'fice of the denomination of the Church 
of the Disc'ples, was formally dedicated. Several clergy- 
men of other denominations assiste1 in the services. 

—The Rav. Edward Avcling and his wife, who is the 
daughter cf the famous Socialist, Karl Marx, recently made 
addresses before the labor organization of Bridgeport, 
Conn , urging Socialistic principles, but denouncing the 
Anarchists. 

—Tnhe State Convention of the Connecticut Young Men’s 
Christian Axsoctation will be held at Stamford next week 
It will be preceded by a conference of General Secretaries 
at Bridgeport. 

—The Unitarian church at Chelsea, Mass., was rededi- 
cated on September 15 having been entirely remodeled at 
an expense of about $150,000. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Minot J. Savage. 

—The annul convention of the Connecticut Universalists 
was held at Bridgeport last week. An address of welcome 
was made by Mr. P. T Barnum, who said, among other 
things: ‘‘This is a church of charity, of goed works, of 
love, of faith, and | welcome you to the deliberations which 
shall result in fu thering the work of this church, and in 
making known the gospel of love and salvation.””» Among 
the more important addresses were those by President E H. 
Capen, of Tu'ts College, on ‘* The Relation of Educational 
Institutions to the Denominational Life,” and by Dr. J. 8. 
Dodge, of 8 amford Conn., «<n ‘‘ The Universalists' Concep- 
tion of a Religious Life.’”? The Rev J. H. Chapin, of Mert- 
den, Was elected President of the Society for the ensuing 
year, 











MIDDLE STATES, 


—Mr. R. 8. Holmes, well known to all interested in the 
Chautauqua movement as the Registrar of the University, 
has recently been ordained to the ministry by the Presby- 
tery of Cayuga, N. Y. 

—The Washington authorities have received reports from 
Minister Denby, at Pekin, China, of outrages inflicted on 
several m'ssionaries connected with the American Presby- 
terlan and Methodist Episcopal Missions in China. Mr. 
Denby writes that the outrages are due in great measure to 
the treatment of Chiaese in the United States. 

—A memorial service was held at the McAuley Cremorne 
Mission in New York City last Sunday in memory of the late 
Jerry McAuley. 

—The fortieth anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. 
Richard 8 Storrs, DD., LL D, over the Church of the 
Pilgrims in Brooklyn occurs in October, and will be fittingly 
celebrated by Dr. Storrs’s friends and parishioners. 

—A Brooklyn paper informs us that the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of that city proposes to revive the 
Saturday Afternoon Rambling Club, originally instituted by 
Dr Edward Eggleston when he was pastor of the Church 
of Christian Endeavor. The object of the club was to 
acquaint itself, through means of pedestrian excursions, 
with the scenery, geology, botuny, history, and legends of 
interesting points within easy reach of Brooklyn. 

—The corner-stone of the Brooklyn Home for Aged Men 
was laid on September 13 The project originated as long 
ago as 1877, and the raising of the fuods has been carried 
on principally by prominent ladies of the city. The Home 
is opened to worthy men of every Protestant denomination 
who have been reduced to want and disabled by age. The 
chief addresses were made by the Rey. Dr. Cuyler and the 
Rev. Dr. Farley. 

—At the last meeting of the Brooklyn Bartist Social Union 
the subject of city missions was discussed with great exr- 
nestness by Dr. W. F. Bainbridge, his wife, and others. Dr. 
Bainbridge said : ‘‘ How can we reach the half million non- 
church-goers ip this city? At the present time there are 
fifteen missions in this city. Our increase last year was & 
little less than $16 000. We want $50 000 to carry on this 
work. If wesu: ceed in raising it, missions will be established 
all over this city. At present we are so straitened that we 
cannot pay our debts.”’ 

—At a meeting of representatives from different city 
churches in New York City recently a resolution was passed 
noting the desirability ef a convention of the Young People’s 
Association. The committee appointed to make arrange 
ments have called such a meeting to be held at tae Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church on September 27, and request 
the attendance of one committeeman from each association 
or church. 

—The First Reformed Church of Flatbush, L L., is to be 
renovated and extended at a cost of about $15,000. 

—The German Evangelical Lutheran Emanuel Church 
of New York City, having built a new edifice at L: xington 
Avenue and Eighty-eighth Street, have advertised their old 
bailding for sale. 

—The programme of the National Conference of Unt- 
tarian and O:her Christian Churches has jast been issued, 
and, besides the features mentioned by us last werk, con- 
tains a long list of papers on topics of strong and timely 
interest by prominent men and women of the denomination. 
Fall particulars as to botel and railroad arrangements are 
also given. Those interested in the Conference should 
write to the ‘‘ Christian Register,’”’ Boston, for a copy of this 
circular. 

—Most of the $1 000 000 necessary for the endowment of 
the Roman Catholic University at Washington has already 
been subscribed, and ground will be broken for the erection 
of building» next spring. 

—The Lutheran Synod of East Pennsylvania has been in 
session the past week at Reading. 

—At Rochester, N. Y., two new places of worship have 
just been opened—one the 8t. John's Episcopa) Church, the 
other the Central Park Methodist Episcopal Mission. 


THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The cornerstone of the Chicago Training School for 
City, Home. and Foreign Missions was laid on September 
13. Bishop Fuster, of Boston, made the principal address. 

—Two colored missionaries with their wives left Dayton, 
Ohio, last week on their way to New York, whence they 
will sail for Africa as missionaries from the United Brethren 
Charch. One of them, the Rev. B. F. Wilberforce, is, it is 
said, the son of an African prince who was educated at Day- 
ton, and, after serving five years in Africa with his wife, 
returned there for the purpose of taking a course in medi 
cine. 

—Carleton College opened, writes a correspondent, Septem- 
ber 8, with a large attendance of students. The new astro 
nomical observatory is well under way. It is to be built of 
St. Lonis red brick, with Duluth sandstone trimmings, at an 
expense of about $15,000. It will be, when completed, one 
of the most thoroughiy equipped observatories in the West, 
possessing a new meridian circle, by the Repgolds, costing 
about $4,500 ; a Clark 81 inch telescope, fitted up for spec. 
troscopic and photograpaic work, and the system of stand- 
ard clocks now in use, furnishing daily time signals to the 
railway systems of this part of the country as far west as 
Portland, Oregon. Willis Hall has rece'ved the Battell gift 
of a tower clock and bells, while Williams Hall will furnish 
accommodations for the fine geological cabinet, valued at 
about $8,000, recently presented to the college by a benevolent 
lady of Mioneapolis. President Strong hopes to obtain 
during the coming year the much-needed endowment of 
$200,000, for which he has been laboring during several 
months past. 

—The trial of the Converse brothers, publishers of the 
Christian Observer,” of Louisville, Ky., who are charged 











with falsehood, has been adjourned by the Presbytery until 
November. The prosecation has not completed its evidence, 
which consists principally, so far, of testimony by clergymen 
and others that the reputation of the paper and its editors 
for veracity was bad. 

—The General Conference of the German Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Michigan, Onto, Indiana, Kentncky, and 
West Virginia closed its sessions at Lafayette, Indiana, on 
September 13. Perhapsthe most interesting feature was an 
aijdress by Bishop Mallalieu on the general subject of edu- 
cation. 

—A correspondent from Salt Lake City writes us that it 
is generally believed that the expulsion from the Mormon 
Church of John Q Cannon, the eldest son of ‘tthe Prime 
Minister of the Theocratic Kingdom,” on charges of tm- 
morality, was in reality on account of ecclesiastical rather 
than moral offenses, though his gailt is not donbted. 

—All Souls’ Charch (Unitarian) was consecrated at Chi- 
cago on September 12. The Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones is the 
pastor. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Chicago 
now numbers 4 200 members. 

—The Penple’s Tabernacle of Chicago was dedicated last 
week. This work was started some time ago by the R v. 
C. 8 Uzzell, who founded a similar tabernacle some time 
ago in Denver, Col. 

—A new Congregational church is to be formed at 
Nunica, Mich. Another church of the same denomination 
has just been completed at R»ckwoo1, Mich. 

—A Triennial Convention of Welsh Presbyterians was 
held at Milwaukee, Wis., last week. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—J.B. Chase, of Hull (lately Pattersonville). Towa. has resigned 
the pastorate of the Pilgrim Church, and becomes assistant 
principal of the Congregati.nal Academy of Southwestern Iowa 
at the sae place. 

—E H Martin, of Dansville, N. Y., has accepted a call to 
Corry, Pa. 

~James EB. Butler, of Ionia, Mich, has accepted a call to 
Webster. 

—E R Brzinerd, of Sherbrooke, Canada, has accepted h's call 
to the Park Church Los Angeles, Cal., declining that to the Sec- 
ond ( hurch of San Bernardino 

—E C. Holman, of Littleton, N. H., has received a call to the 
Center Church at Haverhill, Mass 

—J W. Thrush, of Utica, Mich., has resigned, and will enter 
the Eptscopal Church. 

—Dr Stevenson, of Emmanuel Church, Montreal, Canada, 
has resigned to accept his call frum the Brixton Church, Lon- 
don, England 

—W © Styles, of St. Louis Mo, has received a call tothe 
Congregational church at Pittsfield, N H 

—Architald L Love, of Princeton, Mass., has been unani- 
mous y called to Pivmouth Church, St Louis, Mo 

—P. B. Wing, of Freeport. Me., has declined his call to the 
Third Church of Chicopee. Mass 

—E. H Burt has declined his call to Cadillac, Mich. 

--Isaac B. Lillie was ordained to the ministry at Pine Grove, 
Mich., recently. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Immaruel M. Casanowiez, Professor of Hebrew in the Ger- 
man Theological Seminary, Bl.omfied, N J, has formally 
renounced Protestantism, and declares himself a candidate for 
orders to the Roman Catholic Church 

—J M Belding will soon be installed as pastor of the church 
at Pullman, Ill 

—Dr Matthew Newkirk was installed last week as colleague 
pastor of the Bethesda Church of Philad-lphia, of which William 
T Eva is In charge. 

—M. A Parkinson has declined the pastorate of the church at 
Island Creek, lowa He goes to Beaver, Pa. 

—W. R. Moore, of Girard, Pa , has accepted a call to the First 
Church at Virden, IIl. 

—J. Riale, of Dysart, 7owa has resigned, and wil! go to Omaha. 

—Eben Halley. of Binghamton, N. Y., has received a call from 
the Second Church at Troy. 

—H B Dunning, of Corunna, Mich., has accepted a call to 
Flushing. 

—James Frothingham, lately of Morrison, Ill., has accepted a 
call to the church at Waukegan, Mich. 

BAPTIST. 


—David H. Taylor, of the church at Jamaica Plains, Mass., has 
resigned 

—dJ._ 8. Bromley has received a call from the church at Wissa- 
hicon, Pa. 

—Frank Rector, of the Second Church at Newport, R. I., 
accepts a call frem Fitchburg, Mass. 

Charlies C. Pierce. of Lincoln, Neb., has received a call from 

the Third Church at Germantown, Pa. 

—A. K. Gessler, of the Central Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
resigned 

—Richard Montague, of Providence, R. I., resigns on account 
of fll health. 

—G. C. Waterman, of Dover, N. H., accepts the call to the 
Free Baptist Church in Littleton. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—E. C. Abbott, of the Unitarian church at Westboro’, Maas., 
bas resigned 

—William Rogers, formerly pastor of the Dixwell Avenue 
(M. E ) Church, New Haven, Conn., died recently at Portland. 

--H O Grabau, of Rayview,N J.,is to become rector of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Binghamton, N. Y. 

—F C Coolbaugh, of Grand Rapid. Mich , has accepted the 
rectorebip of the Ky) iscopal Schoo] f rB ysat Holderness.N 4, 

—George D_ Stroud will beeome rector of the St. James's Epis- 
copal Church at Pi tston, Pa. 

—E. H. Anderson, an aged Methodist minister living near 
Indianapolis, Ind., was recently killed by being thrown from a 
wagon. 

—E. B. Barber has lately been ordained pastor of the Univer- 
salist church at Waltham, Mass. 

—E, S. Watson, D D., of the Episcopal Church of the Redemp 
tion, Lower Merion, Pa., has withdrawn his resignation at the 
request of the vestry, 
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SooKks AND Qutuors. 


MR. FREEMAN AS AN ESSAYIST.' 


Mr. Freeman is a vigorous writer and a vigorous 
fizhter. Asa combatant he rarely fails to hit where he 
aims. So far as his essay on ‘‘ The Method of Histor- 
ical Sindy” consists of criticism of other historians {t is 
a valuable work. He has definite points to make, and 
he makes them in the tersest possible style. Yet the 
book taken as a whole is disappotnting. In the treat- 
ment of general ideas the style is unnecessarily diffuse 
even for lectures, and so discursive as to leave no dis- 
tinct impression as to the purpose of the work. I[n the 
mature work of so distinguished « historian one might 
expect to find a treatment of his lifelong eubject which 
should be, of all things, rich in suggestiveness. But 
this he fails to find, and {ts absence is the more notice- 
able because the essays were written professedly with 
the purpose of elimulating young minds to greater 
thoroughness of work in their chosen department. One 
gains from them an Increased fam{Harity with the names 
and works of historians and historical personages, but 
not meny ideas. The two main thoughts which 
run through the volume are, first, that to do lasting 
work one roust hegin at the foundation, and, before 
treating a special period, get a knowledge of {ts rela- 
tions to the times which precede and follow it ; second, 
that there is, sclent'fically speaking, no break between 
ancient ané modern history. This second {dea he calls 
the truth of the unity of history. This idea, he says, 
“ought to be the center and life of all our historic 
studies” Every student must ‘‘ grasp the truth tbat 
history {s but past politics, and polftics but present his- 
tory.” This thought {s an important one, and the ex- 
pression ‘‘the untty of h'story” is worthy of a certain 
amount of reiteration. Yet the idea is that of historic 
evolution, and this idea is not a new one. An evolution- 
ist would probably have expressed it by speaking of the 
“‘continulty of history ” Instead of “‘ the unity.” 

As has been eafd, the estays are too discursive. Yet 
one can almost forgive the fault, since in the diecursions 
are contained some of the most entertaining bits in the 
whole book. Unfortunately, many of the illustrations 
lose force by the assumption of a minuteness of historical 
knowledge which the average reader does not possess. 
Mr. Freeman’s combative tendencies and qualities are 
shown in the way he emphasizes his differences with the 
Commissioners of the University, the clessicists, and the 
half--ducated journalists and critics. There are some 
slever retorts on the Jatter, couched in such epicy phrase 
as to raise a ripple In the clase-room of undergraduates. 
The most interesting parts of the book are the chapter 
on ‘‘ Modern Writers,” because of its able criticism of 
standard historians of later years, and the latter part of 
the one on ‘Geography and Travel,” where the author 
lets us in to share his own genuine enthusiasm at seeing 
the spots where the great world-dramas have been 
enacted. 

Io the chapter upon “‘ Modern Writers” there are 
some criticisms so fresh and vigorous and true as not 
only to deserve quotation, but to demand it. In reference 
to the German historians he says : 

‘‘IT spoke some time back of the fashionable idolatry of 
the last German book. One has sometimes heard of the 
qnestion, ‘Have you read the last German book?’ being 
put under circumstances which might suggest as a reply the 
more searching question, ‘ Have you read the first English 
book ?” 

‘The workings of free constitutions may be understood 
by Swiss or Norwegians, but these thinge are mysteries 
to German professors because they are mysteries to German 
statesmen a'so. 

‘**As Ranke can make so little of English institutions 
when he directly grapples with them, so Curtius and a crowd 
of other German scholars show in every pege the lack of 
that practical understanding of free institutions which can 
be gained only by living among them.”’ 

When speaking of Mommsen he gives him the credit 
of being the greatest of modero historical writers, yet 
points out that in some {mportant respects he fails. Mr. 
Freeman says : 

“What is lacking is political and moral insight—the 
moral insigbt which is born witha man, the political in- 
sight which is gained only by living in communities of 
freemen. One mourns to see in him the politics of an 
ecumenical Jingo, falling down and worshiping brute force 
wherever he can find it.’’ 

What Freeman says of Macaulay {fs also refreshing 
reading. He has nosympathy with the recent tendency 
to speak superciliously of the great essayist, who has 
done more to advance the knowledge of history than 
have all bis critics combined. Says Freeman 

*‘ Contrast his English undefiled with the slipshod jargon 
which from our newspapers has run over into our books. 
. . . Tarn the pages of the book in which no man ever read 
a sentence the second time because he failed to catch its 








1 The Method: of Historical Study; and Greater Greece and 
Greater Bri‘ain. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. and LL.D., 
Professor of History in Oxford. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 





meaning the first time, but in which all of us must have 
read many sentences a second or a twentieth time from 
sheer pleasure of dwelling on the clearness, the combined 
tullness and terseness, on the just relation of every word to 
every other, on the happily chosen epithet, on the sharply 
pointed sarcasm.”’ 

The way in which to read the essays on the ‘‘ Method of 
Historical Study ” is to look over the subjects at the top 
of the odd-numbered pages, and read what fs said 
about the points in which one {is already interested. 
A good deal of very enjoyable reading may in this way 
be found. Unfortunately, this is not the method which 
the reviewer adopted, and he found himself wearted by 
the prolixity. 

Typographically the book presents a very good ap- 
pearance, but one {s surprised to find instances of care 
leas proof reading, such as ‘‘ undersigned” for “ unde- 
signed,” ‘‘ ought” for “ aught,” and the pbrase, ‘‘ There 
is hardly any med!:eval writers’ (pp. 128, 194, 222). 

In ‘‘Greater Greece and Greater Britain” Mr. Free 
man does not appear at his best. It contains three 
essays, the first bearing the title which {s given to the 
entire book; the second, ‘‘George Washington, the 
Expander of England,” and the third, ‘ Imperial 
Federation.” The essays or lectures have the same 
thought running through them all, and, having been 
prepared on different occasions for different audiences, 
contain, as the author confesses, a great deal of repeti- 
tion. The thought which is contained in them is that 
which he so well expresses in his ‘“‘ Methods of Historical 
Study,” when, {n speaking of the grcat Canadian annexa- 
tionist, Goldwin Smith, he says: 

** He has tanght us where to look for the true expansion of 
England. He has taught ns to see, if not a greater Britain, 
yet a newer England in the growth of new Jands of English- 
men, new homes of the tongue and law of England, lands 
which have become more truly colonies of the English folk 
because they have ceased to be colonies of the British 
Crown.”’ 

Unfortunately, in the present volume Mr. Freeman 
does not mske this thought his thes{s, and proceed to 
defend it with ail the controversial ability of which he 
ie master, but tries to assume a judicial position toward 
the various suggestions which are being put forward by 
others. On page 58 he describes his attitude In these 
lectures as follows : 

“‘T am not here to recommend any practical course or to 
dissuade from any practical course. . . . Iam not arguing 
for or against federation or any other scheme. I simply 
point out what federation is and what are the difficu'ties 
about it. Iam trying to show what is the real meaning of 
that or any other word. . . . Another part of my business 
is to suggest real analogies, and to warn against false ones.”’ 

When such is the scope of his work, one can readily 
see the dangers which encompass a writer whose natural 
fault is diffuseness. 

The most important historical analogy set forth is that 
the colonies of Greece were always in sympathy with 
their mother countries because they were never in sub- 
jection to them. In the modern world England has an 
intellectual and moral influence over her colonies just 
in proportion es she refrains from political dictation, 
Mr. Freeman compares the position of England in ref- 
erence to India to that of Greece in reference to Egypt 
and As!a. He says that ‘‘ Britain cannot fall to look 
elsewhere for her greater self, and not where the influ- 
ence of Britain takes the shape so largely of dominion, 
so slightly of ass'milation.” In closing hs book he puts 
forth the bold suggestion that— 

‘‘If there were three or four or five independent English 
nations there would no longer be the same direct rivalry 
between any two of these nations. ... The sentiment is 
possibly unpatriotic. . . . It is a question which as yet one 
cannot do more than whisper; but would ‘ disintegration ’ 
be too dearly bought if it carried with it the perfect inde- 
pendence of the United States of Australia, and a greater 
chance than we now have of keeping the lasting good-will 
of the United States of America ?”’ 

Whatever may be thought of this last suggestion, the 
central idea of the book is an important one, and {s a 
powerful argument against the Tory clatter about the 
necessity of a ‘‘ strong centralized government” which 
shall be ready to make use of brute force in order carry 
out an “imperial policy.” 


SHALL CITIES CONTROL THE GAS WORKS?' 


In presenting the arguments in favor of municipal 
control of the gas supply, Profeesor James treats a topic 
which concerns men’s pockets, not only those of stock 
holders in modern lighting apparatus, but also of con- 
sumers of gas and of texpayers in all large towns 
throughout thecountry. The introductory propositions 
are that an ample supply of pure and strong gas has 
become an absolute necessity ; that for purposes of {llu- 
mination it is a great labor-saving device ; and that for 
driving machinery it has been produced so cheaply in 
some cities as to become the decisive element in the 





' The Relation of the Medern Municipality to the Gas Supply. 
By Edmund J. James, Professor of Finance and Administration 
in the Wharton School of Finance and Economy, University of 
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ability of the citizens to compete with their rivals in 
other citles and countries. The technical and adminis- 
trative pecullarities of the gas business are next conslid- 
ered, with a detailed review « f the experience of foreign 
countries and American cities as to competition, leading 
to the conclusion that competition always falls to regu 
late prices, and that the gas business, therefore, must be 
& monopoly, either public or private. 

Arriving at the conclusion that the gas business must 
be a monopoly, the arguments against public manage- 
ment are considered one by one: 

1. That the manufacture of gas Is not a legitimate 
government function. Professor James here discusses 
the nature of the functions of government, showing how 
it has been found necessary to depart from theories of 
laisse: faire in the establishment of free schools, the 
amelloration of conditions of labor in factories, the pro- 
vision of public asylums for the unfortunate classes, 
public bath-houses, etc., and then discusses the func- 
tions of local government, showing how it has become 
the rule in American cities for the city to own and man- 
age its own water worke—a business of similar nature 
to the gas business. 

2 That private companies can manufacture gas more 
cheaply than public corporations, Under this head It {s 
shown that a city can usually obtain the necessary cap! 
tal at lower rates than private individuals; that a gas 
company, necessarily a monopoly, fs pecullarly Hable 
to attack from the public and consequent depreciation 
of stock ; and that, In the same manner as a municipal- 
ity, a large company must depend upon the faithfulness 
of paid agents. 

3 That polftical corruption {s not so rlfe under the 
régime of private companies as under that of public 
management. This is the chief objection in most minds. 
Many persons say: ‘‘ Municipal control may do In 
foreign cities, where a proper city administration pre- 
vents corruption, but {t would never do in our American 
cities.” Professor James makes his strongest point in 
showing tbat a large capital in private hands, subject to 
public regulation, is a greater source of corruption 
through bribery of councilmen and manipulation of 
votes than Cirect municipal management can possibly 
be. He further adds, with force, that if city govern- 
ments had greater responsibilities, greater care would be 
taken in their selection ; that more public busineas,-not 
less, should be put into the hands of city councils to 
reform them. 

A history of gas works under municipal control In 
Philadelphia, Richmond, and Wheeling 1s given in 
detail, with a large amount of forefgn experience as to 
the general result of public management. In Philadel- 
phia, although the system adopted was the worst poss!- 
ble, that of putting the gas supply under the control of 
an irresponsible board, the result has not been worse 
than in other citles. In Richmond the plan of public 
management has worked to the satisfaction of the citi- 
zens, and {n Wheeling, also, is reported satisfactory. 
In England the number of cities having public man- 
agement is sald to be already larger than the number 
having private management. 

In regard to financial risk arising from the develop- 
ment of electric lighting. Professor James anticipates no 
diminution of the gas business in the near future. This 
point is treated very briefly, and seems less securely 
taken than the other points. That electricity will not 
largely supersede gas as a means of illumination and 
driving small machines {s not certain. It is added, 
however, that {f the city were to hold depreciated stock 
the loss tothe public would not be greater than !f pri- 
vate owners held It, since in the later case the owners, 
before the stock went down, would charge a sufficient 
price to relmburee them against loss of capital. 

Another important point {is that municipal contro) of 
gas business can be made a source of revenue, lessen- 
ing taxation in other directions. 

As a whole, the presentation fs a strong one, and those 
who see the testimony that has been collected in sup- 
port of the arguments will hardly call the work vision 
ary. It proves that, at least, munfclpal control can be 
no worse than present private management, which brings 
perpetua! blocking of streets, frightful odors, and enor 
mous prices, and may be much better. If in some 
places public management reduces the price of gas more 
than one-half, why not here ? 

The pamphlet is published by the American Foo- 
nomic Association, of which Professor James is one of 
the officers—an association for the dissem{nation of 
economic thought. 








The Blue-Jackets of '61; or, The Navy in the War of Secession. 
By Willis J. Abbot. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) In ex- 
ternal appearance, in subject matter, and in method of 
treatment, this ts as attractive a volume as one often gees. 
The eye is caught at the first glance by the original material 
and design of the cover, at appropriate as it is uncon- 
ventional, and in admirable taste. Turning the leaves, one 
finds a profusion of spirited illustrations of all manner of 
stirring incidents in the great naval contests of our latest 
war. Coming to the direct work of the author, the reader 
becomes inevitably interested in the graphic and yivid 
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narration of sea fights, naval expeditions, the daring of 
blockade runners, the thrilling passages of personal vourage, 
and the many deeds of heroism. In such events as these 
the naval history of the war of '61 abounds, and they lose 
nothing in the nervous, vigorous, and often brilliant style 
of the narrator. A single battle scene, one of many fully 
as well told, may be found on another page. Mr. Abbot is 
a grandson of the late historian, John 8. C. Abbott, and 
those boys of the last generation who read with eager 
attention the stories of the ‘‘ Merrlmac”’ and ‘* Monitor,”’ 
the sinking of the ‘‘ Alabama,” and the passage of the 
forts below New Orleans, in the pages of the latter’s 
history, will have a special pleasure in the telling anew of 
these historic tales, with a hundred less note1 ones, by the 
grandson. Tbe naval history of the great civil war has, as 
the author points out, been somewhat neglected, yet it is of 
pecoliarly strong interest, not only for its relative impor- 
tance in the struggle itself, and for its desperate and exciting 
incidents, but because of its bearing on the development of 
naval architecture, armor, and gunnery the world over. A 
glance at the illustrations of this volume is alone enough to 
direct attention to the magnitude of the changes wrought 
since, and in a great measure because of, the grimly serious 
experiments then tried. Mr. Abbot has evidently been 
both painstaking and discriminating in eelecting material, 
has presented {it with animation and pictorial literary effect, 
and the result is a volume of interest and value to ail 
students of our history, and of particular excellence as a 
wholesome and captivating book for boys. 


Microbes, Ferment, and Moulds. By E. L. Trouessart. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) The word microbe is nowa- 
days constantly in the mouths of scientists, of pseudo- 
scientists, and of newspaper writers. Yet of its exact 
meaning very few of those who £0 glibly use the word have 
a clear conception. This is, we believe, the first volume 
which makes an attempt to present the subject in such 
form as to be easily understood by the ordinary non-scien- 
tific reader. As the author points out, the sclence of 
microbes, as he calls It, is essentially a French science, and 
in France has made its most important progress in the last 
few years. This, of course, is due chiefly to the labors of 
Pasteur. But others have carried on his investigations 
with enthusiasm and important additional discoveries. The 
nature of the so-called microbes and kindred natural prod- 
ucts, the line distinguishing the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, the part played by microbes in nature, and especially 
our present knowledge of the microbes of human diseases 
and the means of defense against them, are subjects treated 
in this volume with scientific accuracy, and yet intelligibly. 
Like all the volumes of the series (The International Scien- 
tific Series), the book is fully and well illustrated. 





Mary and Martha: the Mother and the Wife of George 
Washington. By Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) In this his latest volume the veteran 
historian, Mr. Lossing, has given us fuller information 
about the wife and mother of our great national hero than 
can be found elsewhere. Mr. Lossing had special opportu- 
nities for acquiring information on this subject, having 
been for many years a frequent visitor at Arlington House, 
in Virginia, the pleasant country seat of the late George 
Washington Parke Custis, a grandson of Martha Washing- 
ton. Here he was shown many papers, manuscripts, relics, 
pictures, and other mementos of the Washington family, 
and had ample opportunity for research and inspection. 
The result of his labor is a book which contains many facts 
throwing a strong light on the domestic and personal 
history of Washington, as well as depicting two womanly 
characters of more than common Ifoterest and strength. We 
need hardly say that Mr. Lossing is here, as always, essen- 
tially readable. The book is illustrated, and is certainly an 
excellent one to place in the hands of girls. 


The Riverside Museum. By Jak. (New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) The author who writes under this pseudo- 
nym has already produced several excellent books for young 
people, The present volume is a sequel to '* Birchwood,” 
of which we spoke in commendatory terms some time ago, 
It combines happily the elements of instruction and enter- 
tainment, and it will be fonnd particularly pleasing to boys 
who have an incipient taste for natural history. The boy 
characters in the story are fortunate enough to have given 
them the use of an old vacant house on condition that it 
should be used, not as a mere playhouse, but as, in some 
way, a means of improvement. In it they established a 
museum of natural objects and a library, and made of it a 
sort of young folks’ club-house. 


We have received the fourth volume of the Encyclopedia of 
Universal Literature now in course of publication by Mr. 
Jobn B. Alden, of this city. As we have already pointed ont, 

_ the plan of the work is an excellent one, comprising short 
biographical sketches, come attempt at criticism, and 
numerous selections from the writings of the authors 
treated. We think we notice in this volume that a closer 
principle of selection has been observed, and that the 
amount of space allotted to the various authors is in better 
proportion than in the preceding volumes. Still, it is rather 
surprising to find more pages devoted to the literary work 
of Mr. Will Carleton than to that of Mr. George W. Cable ; 
and similar instances are not lacking. 


Golden Mediocrity. By Eugenie Hamerton. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.) This unpretentious story of French life 
among the middle classes is written by the wife of Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, the artist and writer. Something of the 
charm of style of her husband seems to pervade Mrs. 
Hamerton’s writing, which is throughout refined and in 
good taste. The story is an agreeable though not an ex- 
citing one, making up in the charm of its manner what is 
lacking in vigor. It is, moreover, not devoid of a quiet 





humor here and there. If we were to pick out one point for 
special criticism it would be the too frequent recurrence of 
French phrases where English words would do as well. 


RECENT SCHOOL-~BOOKS. 


A long-needed work in aid of historical study has just 
been accomplished by Mr. Thomas Arnold for the 
‘*Clarendon Press Sertes.’’ It is an annotated edition of 
the sixth book of Lord Clarendon’s famous JHistory of the 
Rebellion. This work, as the editor points out, though it 
has long been an English classic, is too long and costly to 
be easily obtained by the immense majority of modern 
readers. Hence the desirability of a selection of some 
definite part of the magnvmn opus. The portion comprised 
in this book is that of the seven months from August, 1642, 
to March, 1645, a period, we need hardly say, of the greatest 
importance in English history, and of which Clarendon’s 
account is partieularly full and satisfactory. Like all the 
books of this series, this volume is carefully and well 
printed. It will be found of great use by students and 
readers of history. (New York: Macmillaa & Co.)—--Pro- 
fessor W. 8. Tyler, of Amherst College, has prepared for 
the New Classical Series published by the Harpers an 
edition of the Jliad of Homer (Books XVI-.XXIV.). The 
profound scholarship of Professor Tyler and his reputation 
as a skilled annotator and commentator on Homer need no 
commendation from us. He has been assisted in his work 
by Dr. Henry Drisler, the general editor of the series. The 
edition is, Professor Tyler tells us, rather educational than 
critical. The notes are copious, and, so far as we have 
examined them, appear to well fulfill the intention of aiding 
the student at the right point without presenting a substitute 
for original work on his part. It cannot be doubted that 
this edition of the less often read books of the Iliad will be 
generally adopted for school use.—- Another valuable aid to 
the student of Greek is (reek Lessons, by Robert P. Keep, of 
the Norwich Free Academy, which is intended to be used 
together with the grammar of Hadley and Allen. It is 
progressive in its system, beginning with short vocabularies 
and gradually and skillfully increasing in variety and the 
extent of the ground covered. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co )——La France. By A. de Rougemont. (New York: The 
Writers’ Publishing Co.) This volume will fulfill the office 
both of a reading book in French and an instructive 
description of the country whose language ts being studied. 
The author has collected a great variety of personal observa- 
tlons on the history, the soil, the climate, the government, 
the instruction, the trade, the industry, and the social con- 
ditions of France, and has arranged the whole in admirable 
divisions of a series of questions on the different lessons as 
an appendix. The general idea strikes us as an excellent 
one. In using this as a text-book in a French class it 
is obvious that two important objects are accomplished 
simultaneously, and two objects which properly belong to- 
gether. The student gains from it both a reading knowledge 
of the Janguage and a desirable fund of information of the 
people and institutions of the country.——A new and re- 
vised illustrated edition of Allen and Greenough’s S¢lected 
Orations of Cicero, containing also a special vocabulary pre- 
pared by Professor Greenough, has just been issued by the 
publishers, Ginn & Co., of Boston. Like all the text-books 
of those authors, it wiil be widely used by preparatory and 
collegiate instructors. —-The text-bookion Numbers Applied, 
by A. J. Rickoff, LL.D. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.), 
aims, the author tells us, ‘‘to vitalize the relation of words 
and things by the aid of the best practical illustrations at 
every point.” It is intended to follew a course of instruction 
in primary arithmetic, and contains many new features in 
the methods of illustration and elucidation.——Professor 
G. A. Wentworth has just prepared a treatise on Analytic 
Geometry intended for beginners, It abounds in exercises 
and practical applications of the usual formu/@. (Boston: 
Ginn & Co.)——A new edition of Sallust’s Jugurthine War has 
been prepared by Professor C, (+, Herbermanr, of the College 
of the Cityof New York. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
We specially note the excellence of the introductory chapter, 
both critically and historically. The notes are full and the 
vocabulary satisfactory.—--Several volumes intended for 
use as school speakers reach us simultaneously, The largest, 
most comprehensive, and best selected of these is The 
National Advance Speaker, compiled and edited by Mr. O. E. 
Branch. (New York: Baker & Taylor.) This contains very 
few of the ‘old favorites,’’ but many extracts from recent 
writers and speakers well suited for declamatory efforts. 
Other less important books on the subject are The Nationa! 
Junior Speaker and The National Primary Speaker, by the 
eame editor and publishers ; Number 14 of the Elocutionist's 
Annual, the yearly issue from the Philadelphia National 
School of, Elocution and Oratory; and the Young Fulks’ 
Entertainments, @ collection of dialognes, ete., from the 
same school. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—James Clarke & Co., of London, have In press a volume 
on ‘* The Atonement,”’ by the Rev. James M. Whiton, Ph.D., 
of this city. ' 

—Professor Edward Dowden’s " Life of Shelley ” is in the 
press of the J. B. Lippincott Co,, and will be brought out 
next month. 

—It was reported that Mrs. Julia Ward Howe wonld 
answer ‘‘Ouida’s’’ recent paper in the ‘‘ North American 
Review ’’ on woman’s suffrage, but she has declined to do so, 

—Mr. Walter Crane is preparing another children’s book, 
having the title ‘A Romance of the Three R's.” Both the 
letterpress and illustrations are his work. The volume will 
be printed in colors. 

—Mr. Ruskin has started another eeries of volumes, It is 
called ‘‘ Dilecta,’’and comprises correspondence, references, 
and other documents illustrative of his autoblograpby. The 
first part is already in press, 





— } 


—A large edition of 8. G. W. Benjamin's forthcoming 
book, ‘' Persta and the Persian,’”’ has been ordered for cir 
culation in Eogland by John Murray. Ticknor & Co. will 
soon bring out the book here. 

—D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, have just issued a new 
catalogue list of sechool-books and books bearing on educa- 
tional topics, together with announcements for immediate 
publication of several important works. 

—Vojumes recently added to the series of ‘‘ Classics for 
Children ” (Boston: Ginn & Co.) are Scott’s ‘‘Guy Manner- 
ing’’ and Clough’s translation of ‘‘Pintarch’s Lives,” 
abridged and annotated for schools by FE iward Ginn. 

—Still another Russian novel, or rather a novel of Russian 
life, is published by Cupples, Upham & Co,, of Boston. It 


is written by an American lady, the wife of a Russian di 
plomatist, and js entitled “ The Terrace of Mon Desir.’? 
—Mr. Grant Allen’s forthcoming novel, ‘In All Shades,” 


is a melodramatic story of Trinidad, the title referring to 
the complexions resulting from the intermixture of races. 
The book will describe one especially thrilling episode—that 
of a negro insurrection. 

—The eminent historian, George Bancroft, in speaking 
recently of ‘‘The Narrative and Critical History of 
America,’”? which Mr. Winsor 1s editing, and Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. publish, said, ‘‘ Whatever my friend Justin 
Wingor does, I know will be thoroughly well done.” 

—Thomas Whittaker (New York) has in press, and will! 
shortly issue, a memorial of the late Dr. Dyer, an eminent 
Episcopal divine, conspicuously identified with the educa 
tional, missionary, and literary activities of his Church, 
He was for many years the editor of the ** Parish Visitor.” 

—The volume by Sedley Taylor on ‘* Profit-Sharing Be- 
tween Capital and Labor,” of which we have often spoken 
editorially, and regarding which we have had frequent 
inquiries, has lately been published in a cheap paper edi- 
tion by J. Fitzgerald, 108 Chambers Street, New York City. 

—Professor Charles F. Richardson, of Dartmouth College, 
has in press a work on American L‘terature from 1607 to 
1885, which will trace the development of American thought 
in prose and poetry more fully than was done in the excel- 
lent little ‘‘ Primer of American Literature” by the same 
author. 

—A selection from the best pictures recently executed by 
the members of the New York Tile Club has been made, 
and a volume will soon be published by Honghton, Mifflin 
& Co.,in which a reproduction of thes pictures by the 
gelatine process will be made. The price of the volame 
will be $25, 

—We are informed that the pamphlet entitled “The 
Shop Couneil,”? which was noticed in The Christian Union 
of September 9, has been indorsed by several labor papers 
and by an important division of the Knights of Labor. Its 
author, Mr. J. C. Bayles, is not a Pittsburg manufacturer, 
but a New York editor. 

—Harpers & Brothers publish this week in their ‘‘ Frank- 
lin Square Library’ a work by the late Hugh J. Hastings, 
of the New York ‘‘Commercial Advertiser.” It is cailed 
** Ancient American Politics,’ and records the reminiscences 
and reflections of tho veteran editor on the noteworthy 
men and eventa in the political world several decades 
ago. 

—The t!nteresting article on ‘The Site of Calvary,’ 
written by Selah Merril', D.D., LL D., our Consul at 
Jerusalem, for the ‘t Andover Review,’? bas been reprinted 
at Jerusaiem as a pamphiet, and a copy reaches us from that 
place. It will be remembered that Dr. Merrtll argues that 
there arestrong probabilities in favor of regarding the hill 
above Jericho's Grotto as the place of the crucifixion of our 
Lord. 

—The ‘“‘ Authorized Li’e of Lincoln,” which, as we have 
heretofore announced, ts to be published first as a serial, 
was, it is now stated, begun with the sanction and assistance 
of President Lincoln himself, and bas been continued by the 
authors, President Lincoln’s confidential secretaries, Mr. 
J. G. Nicolay and Colonel John Hay, under the authority of 
the sole survivor of the President’s immediate family. It 
has thus been over sixteen years in preparation. 

—Mrs. Barr’s new story, which is dedicated to the Hol 
land Society of New York, and ts to be published October 
15, is to be called ‘‘The Bow of Orange Ribbon.’ The 
scene is laid in New York just after it comes into the hands 
of the English, and concerns itself with the love affairs of a 
Dutch maiden and an officer !n an English reziment. As a 
picture of Colonial times it is said to be very successful, the 
author having given long study to the question of local 
color. 

~-Last week we received from the editors of ** Onting ” an 
announcement that fear was felt concerning the safety of 
Mr. Ricalton, the adventurous and apparently somewhat 
eccentric explorer who has been making a journey in Russia 
in the wild region from Archangel to the Crimea on a three- 
wheeled machine, for the purpose of taking photographs 
and writing articles for that paper. It now appears that at 
the time this fear was expressed Mr. Ricalton had already 
arrived in this country, and bad quietly gone to his home to 
prepare his matter before reporting to the office. 

—Mr. Henry James’s EFaglish critics, says the ‘* Tribune,’’ 
continue to administer to him various pills, sugar-coated, but 
internally exceedingly bitter. Here is ‘‘ The Contemporary 
Review ’’ declaring that James is ‘ such good company that 
we sit helpless while he insults our deepest convictions, and 
listen with irritation to what we would term, with asense of 
inadequate virulence, the interruption of a perpetual aside. 
To be told not only what his draiat’s persone express, but 
what they thought and kept to themselves, what they felt 
inclined to express and why they refrained—to be, in short, 
taken into their inmost confidence on every interview with 
them—seems to us a Violation of every conceivable rule of 
literary good breeding, and affects usin fiction with not less 
sense of fatigue and upfitness than such an experience would 
in life.” 
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Jnouirina Frienps. 


| Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.} 


1. I have in vain sought for some satisfactory explanation of the 
two closing lines of a verse [ find in one of Emerson’s shorter 
poems, entitled “ Give All to Love.” The verse is so beautiful 
that you will pardon me if I transcribe the whole of it: 

“Though thou bast loved her as thyself, 
Asarelf of porer c'ay, 
Though her parting dims the day, 
Stealing grace from all alive, 
Beartily know, 
When half gods go, 
The g: ds arrive ” 

It is not to be supposed that Ralph Waldo Emerson ever wrote 
nonsense. That he is sometimes obscure his beat friends will 
admit, but under this obscurity they tell you lies hidden some 
gem of theught, the reward of him who bas the wit to detect it. 
Wh»t idea or ideas did he wish to convey when he wrote, 
“When half gods go, the gods arrive"? 2. What authority have 
you for stating that the father of Mary. Martha, and Lazarus 
wasal-per? 3 What are your views onthe Atonement? Did 
Jesus ‘ brist come into our world to save sinners by offering up 
his life in atonement for sin? * 

1. A true conception of God cannot come until the false 
corception is driven out. Idolatry must go before spiritual 
worship can come. A half god is a false god and idol. 
2. According to Matthew xxvi , 6, Jesus was in the house of 
Simon the leper; according to Juhu xti, 1, 2, in the house 
of Mary and Martha and their brother Lazarus. The 
statement that the leper was the father of Mary and Martha 
is a deduction from these statements. 3. In our judgment 
the Scriptures are very explicit that men are saved, not 
merely by the life and teachings, but by the suff-ring and 
death, of Jesus Christ, while they are not explicit in answer- 
ing tbe question in what way his suffering and death 
worked out man’s salvation. Our views on this subject 
have been indicated in the articles ‘‘ Aids to Faith,” since 
published in book form by E P Dutton & Co. 








Conservatives delight in telling us that there can be no such 
thing as a ** Vew Theology ” How is this? The teachings of even 
the must « rth: dox now differ so widely from the dogmas which, 
when a gir), } horrified my surday school teachers by rejecting, 
that they-eem new While truth is eternal. are we not constantly 
discovering in theology as well as in science phases of it of 
which our ancestors never dreamed? Is not the jingle trae— 

“* There's no' hing new under the sun ;’ 
So suid Solomon the Wise. 
But could he see what we do now, 
Great would be bis surp: ise.”’ 

CHESTERFIELD, Mass. 

Spiritual hfe is in its essential elements the same in all 
ages and in all denominations. Bat theology, or the science 
of spiritual life, varies, and is new from age to age. 


J. H. 0. 


I wou'd be pleased to have you tell me what is the best Bible 
Dictiouary, best Bible Commentary, and best Life of Christ. I 
want tbem for practical, every-day use ; and they must not be 
very expensive. Sot nat H.B R 


This is arather difficult question for a paper to answer 
whose editor-in-chief is the editor of a B ble Dictionary and 
the author of a Bible Commentary and a Life of Christ. We 
submitted the first question (when sent to us by another 
subscriber some months ago) to the editor of the ‘‘ Sunday- 
School T mes,”’ and he replied by recommending as the best 
Bivle Dictionary that published by Harper & Brothers. For 
family use we know of no commentary on the entire Bible 
better than that edited by Jameson, Faussett, and Brown ; of 
the Lives of Cprist the best for purely devotional reading is 
probably Hanna’s, the most popular is Farrar’s, and the 
one containing the most information on the circumstances 
and civilization of Christ’s age is Geikie’s. 


M. G —The following clipping will answer your question: 
**The Connecticut Ladies’ Commission was formed in 
June, 1881, at the request of the Connecticut Congregational 
Club. The ol ject ef the Commission is to select from the 
macs of books which are published such as, in their moral, 
religious, and literary tone, are most suitable for Sunday- 
school libraries, and in this way to keep out those which are 
trasby and unprofitable. The list of ‘books approved’ 
up to May, 1886, including nearly five hundred volumes, is 
published in pamphlet form, and ‘copies of this list may 
be obteined by application to the Secretary, Miss 8. T. 
Clark, 709 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Conn.’ ”’ 


I often meet with the word #repagenda, referring apparently 
to a Keman Catholic soci ty or body tor extending that belief. 
The defi. ition in the dictionary gives little iufurmation about it. 
Will you give fuller details? 

** Toe Lame of a congregation and also of a collegein Rome. 
Ite full utile is Le Propaganda Fide; +. ¢., concerning the 
propegation of the faith its object is to direct and forward 
the propagation of the Roman Catholic religion, e+pecially 
among the heathen. The congregation was organized in 
1622, and answers somewbat te a Protestant Missionary 
Buard ; the college was added five years later for the pur- 
pose of educating missionarica for the work. It contains 
nearly two hundred pupils, who are gratuitously eaucated, 
equipped, and sent to their allotted fields, and contains a 
valuable library and museum. The congregation consists 
of a vumber of cardivals appointed for life, one of whom is 
prefect, and who are assisted by a secretary, aud by a num- 
ber of consulters, clerks, and other officials. This congre- 
gation conducts the affairs, not only of the missiouary 
countries properly so cailed, bat also those in which the 
hierarchical organization is not or has not been fall and 
formal. To this orgunizacion no small part of the aggress- 
ive power of the Church of Rome is due. It has complete 
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military power, under the Pope, over the whole missionary 
field, not only to send missionaries wherever it is the inter- 
est of the Church to send them, but to give them special 
training adapted to their special work.’’—[Abbott’s *‘ Dic- 
tionary of Religious Knowledge.” 


Will you or some of your readers tell me the subjects of the 
twelve great pictures of the world? also the names of the 
artists? Some writers say there are ten, while others acknowl. 
edge tweive. M E.A.S. 

We do not know what critics may have had the dogmatic 
assurance to limit the number of great pictures in the world 
to ten, or even twelve, but if such there be, and some corre- 
spondent will send us the lists, we will print them. On the 
question as to which are the twelve greatest pictures in the 
world there would, of course, be great difference of opinion 
among the critics. 


1. Is it possible for the new moon to be quite a distance farther 
north than it was at new moon the month previous, either from 
the acceleration or retardation of the earth’s motion, or from 
some other cause? 2 How is the Rev. T. T. Mung+r’s name 
pronounced—with a g hard or soft? SUBSCRIBER. 


A recent work on Astronomy says: ‘ Since the moon’s 
path on the heavens is so near the ecliptic, she must vary in 
position north and south. Also, since she goes through 
180 degrees in about fifteen days, she nust move from north 
to south much faster thanthesun. This can be seen plainly 
by watching her risings and set'ings on successive evenings. 
Since full moons are always 180 degrees from the sun, 
thev are far north in winter, and longer above the horizon 
than in summer, when they arefarsouth. Thus they illu- 
mine, the long winter nights when they are most needed.” 
2. Hard. 


From an excellent daily journal I quote: “* The time made by 
the * Galatea ’ shows that any of the fuur sloops who contested for 
the privilege of racing her would not have had a very hard time 
in beating her.” And—*‘It is evident that we bave the white 
wings Aat never grow weary.” I have ita'iciz-d two pronouns, 
as to the grammatical correctness of which | desire your opin- 
ion. ‘ Wings” is plural; “that” is singular; “ grow” is plural 
—or dol interpret it wrongly? ie 

Fort Puiarn, N. Y. 

In the first sentence the only excuse for the use of the 
personal pronoun is that the writer mentally person'fies the 
vessels, just as he might speak of one as “‘she.”’ That as a 
relative pronoun is used both in tne plaral and singular. 


I have been told that the surviv rs of the Greely Arc'ic Expe- 
dition have not received even their pay yet, to say nothing of 
promotions and rewards for isking their lives in this service of 
their country. Can tois be still true, since Greely’s most 
graphic description of what they went through? They surely 
deserve the same rewards as if their lives h d been imperiled «r 
lost in war. Admiral Porter says that it was only in 1884 that 
the survivors of the batt'e of New Orleans received their final 
shares of prize money ; and Farragut’s rewards were not to be 
compared with those an English officer would have received for 
such service as he rendered Is our Government ungrateful? 
for surely the people are not, but would load all those who serve 
them with the rewards they merit as readily as a monarchy 
would. F. C. C, 

“Oh, Hush Thee, My Babie.” inquired for vy E E , was written 
by Sir Walter Soott. It first appeared in * Guy Mannering,” 
and is the lulla>y sung by Meg Merrilies. It bas been frequently 
set to mu ic, but the best known and most popular setting is 
the four-part song by Arthur Sullivan. Mr A. C. Mackenzie 
has composed beautiful music to it in soloform. Both of these 
may be obtained of Novello, Elder & Co., 129 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. D E. G. 


Two or three other correspondents send similar replies. 


Will some student of geography tell me in what part of South 
America the Rio Vinagre River is, and what per cent. of its 
water is sulphuric acid ? AN ADMIRER. 

Can some one tell me how to make a good paste for scrup-book 
purposes—a paste that will keep, and not turn the paper yellow? 

BatTLe CREgK, Mich. F. W. D. 

We have acommunication for “ B .” aquestion from whom was 
answered in our issue of September 9, and whvse address we 
have not retained. 5 1 ae 

if“E BI ,” who lately expressed a wish to obtain a copy of 
* Fire-ide Fairies,” will send his or her full address to us we can 
put bim or her in communication with a subscriber who kindly 
offers to farnish the volume. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


There are 725,000 more females than males in Eng. 
land. 


There are 200 000 Italian settlers in the Argentine 
Republic, 82 000 in Brazil, 40.000 in Uruguay, and 
6 000 in Mexico. 


The longest clock pendulum in the world is at Avign- 
on, France. It is sixty-seven feet long, and requires 
four and a half seconds to swing through an area of 
nine and a half feet. 


A newly formed church among the Zulus has the fol- 
lowing among its regulations: ‘‘ N» member shall be 
permitted to drink the white man’s grog or native beer, 
nor to touch it with his lips.” 





Everybody is making mistakes. Everybody is find- 
ing out afterward that he has made a mistake. But 
there can be no greater mistake than the stopping to 
worry over a mistake already made.—[Selected. 


A eucalyptus tree fifty feet from a well in Alameda 
County, C.lifornia, seat two roots through the brick 
wall of the well fifteen feet below the surface, and com- 
pletely covered the bottom with a mat of fibers, 


Sunday, August 8, was ine 100:h anniversary of the 
first sucecesful ascent of Mont Bianc. Tae disirict, now 
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80 famous, was first made known to the world through 
the celebrated Oriental traveler Pococke, in 1741. 


In my travels along the coast this weck I came on a 
certain seaside place {no which the ‘visitors’ ist” was 
headed with this significant notice: ‘‘ The word ‘ Esq.’ 
charged 31,, prepaid.” Surely a cheaper method of be- 
coming a gentleman was never yet devised.—[London 
Figaro. 


pelling the br'de to stand upon a table, with bread, water, 
and wine in her hands, as asign that she Is to have those 
articles in her care, and to hold a plece of sugar in her 
mouth, in token that she must speak little, and that little 
sweetly. 


Three sailors who went on a fishing voyage to Green- 
land in 1869 have just returned to Dankirk, France. 
They report that their versel was wrecked, and that 
they have since been held in captivity by the natives. 
Their wives, supposing them to be dead, have since re- 
married. 


The shrill shrieks of the steam whistles of Newark’s 
many factories at morning, noon, and night have become 
such a decided nufsance that it is proposed to abolish 
them. One of the largest manufacturing firms in the 
city has tnaugurated the movement by returning to the 
bell as a signal for work. 


A table giving the price of gas in ninety-five of the 
principal cities of the United States shows a total range 
in price of from 90 cents to $4 per 1,000 feet. The lowest 
price is in Wilkesbarre, Pa., and Wheeling. W. Va., 
near the heart of the coal region, and the highest rules 
in Galveston and San Antonio, Tex., new places and far 
removed from coal. 


A minister in the country had some clothing repaired 
by a local tailor, and, in conversing with him, said, in- 
cautiously : ‘‘ When I want a good coat, I go to B ston. 
That's the place. By the way,” he added, “ do you ever 
gotochureh?” ‘ Yes, sir.” ‘‘ And where do you at- 
tend ?” ‘* Well, sir, when I want to hear a gond sermon 
I go to Boston. That’s the place.’”—[ Boston Beacon. 


A plausible explanation of the destructive fires that 
occur in pine forests is offered by a S uthern paper. 
The pine resin exuding from the trees is often of lens 
shape, and, before it thoroughly bardens, is frequently 
of crystalline clearness. It is surmised that, while in 
that condition, a resin lens may focus the sun’s rays upon 
some light twig or resinous point, and so start a blaze 
that quickly eats up a forest. 


Sir John Lubbock, the noted British scientist, exhibited 
at an association meeting a very strange pet. It was a 
tame wasp which had been in his possession about three 
months. It now ate sugar from his hand ani allowed 
him to stroke it. The wasp had every appearance of 
health and happiness; and, although it enjoyed an 
** outing” occasionally, it readily returned to its bottle, 
which it seemed to regard as a home. 


The horrors of slavery have not yet been done away 
with in Braz'l, notwithstanding the gradual emancipation 
system. The Rio ‘‘ News” reaches us with an account 
stating that in Rio Janeiro five slaves bad been convicted 
of the crime of assassinating their overseer, one of whom 
was condemned to imprisonment for life and the other 
four to 300 lashes each. This last sentence was so rigor. 
ously carried out that when the poor wretches were sent 
to their plantation on foot, immediately after the whip- 
ping, two died on the road, and the other two became 
insensible and had to be carried the rest of their journey 
in an ox-cart. 


In a recent statement of old balances due the Govern 
ment, the late Washington Irving fizured as a debtor in 
the sum of three cents. The R-gister of the Treasury 
lately received a letter froma Jaty in K ttanning, Pa, 
saying that she was a relative of Mr. Irving, and wished 
to make good his deficiency. Tne requisite cash was 
inclored in the letter. The writer sald that she was sure 
Mr Icviog could not bave been aware of his indebted 
ness, and she fioished by saying: ‘‘ And, furthermore, 
honored sir, I wish you to understand that Mr. Irving 
was a scrupulously honest man.” Theaccount has ben 
formally closed by the receipt of the three cents acknowl- 
edged. 

People often wonder and ask why the Mexican calls 
the American a ‘‘Gringo,” or what the word means. 
That, siys a Pittsburg ‘ Dispatch” correspondent, can 
be explained much easier than why the American calls 
the Mexican a ‘‘ Greaser.” When the Americans went to 
war with Mexico, a melody, every verse of which ended 
with ‘‘ Green grow the rushes, O,” was very popular. 
It pleased almost «verybody’s fancy, and was sung by 
old and young. While in camp the soldiers would sing 
it constantly, and all the Mexicans could hear was 
** Greep grow the rushes, O” They immediately began 
to call the American soldiers by the first two words as 
it sounded to ‘them, ‘‘ grin-go.” They made it into one 
word, by which they will ever know the American— 


“* Gringo.” —[Exchange, 
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THE WORD YOU WANT. 


The lynx-eyed proof-reader has some 
day conveyed t> you, by means of the 
delicately unobtrusive intimation of a blue- 
pencil line, the fact that you have re- 
peated a word three times in the space of 
a short paragraph. You have to find a 
substitute. It is easy to think of half a 
dozen terms that stand for very nearly the 
same idea, but it is in the incongruous 
implications of them all that the difficulty 
lies. You consult your Book of Syn- 
onyms, end find there nearly all you have 
already thought of, but never any others. 
There is, however, one further resource. 
You have had from boyhood the ‘‘ The- 
saurus of English Words.” Hundreds of 
times during all these years you have re- 
ferred to i's wonderful wealih of kindred 
terms. You seem dimly to remember 
that on one occasion in the remote past 
you did find in it a missing word you 
wanted. It shall have one more chance to 
distinguish itself. Perhaps the sentence 
to be amended reads thus: ‘‘ As he tore 
open the telegram a smile of bitter mock 
ery filckered across his haggard features, 
and he staggered behind the slender col- 
umn.” Suppose, now, it is the word 
‘*mockery” for which you seek a substi 
tute. ‘The Thesaurus suggests a smile 
of bitter dathos, bitter buffoonery, bitter 
slip-of the tongue, bitter scurrilty. Or 
suppose it 1s ‘‘ staggered” that is to be 
eliminated. You fiod as alluring alter- 
natives, he fluctuated, he curveted, he li- 
brated, he dang/ed If each one of these 
would seem to impart a certain flavor that 
is hardly required for your present pur- 
pose, you may write, he pranced, he 
flapped, he churned, he effervesced, behind 
the slender column. O: should the word 
to be removed be “haggard,” you have 
your choice between his squalid featuros, 
his maculated features, his desmeared 
features, his rickety features. Or, finally, 
if you are in search of something to fill 
the place of ‘‘column,” your incompa 
rable handbook allows you to choose 
freely between the slender taliness, the 
slender may-pole, the slender hummock, 
promontory, top-gallant mast, procerity, 
monticle, or garret. Tne object of this 
work, says the title page, is ‘‘ to facilitate 
the expression of ideas and assist in liter- 
ary composition.”—[Atlantic Monthly. 








CHINESE JESTS. 


A wealthy man once lived between the 
houses of two blacksmiths, and was con. 
stantly annoyed by the noise of their 
hammers, 80 that he could not get rest 
night or day. First he asked them to 
strike more gently; then he made them 
great promises if they would remove at 
once. The two blacksmiths consented 
and he, overjoyed to get rid of them, pre 
pared a grand entertainment. When the 
banquet was over he asked them where 
they were golnog to take up their new 
abodes ; they replied—to the intense dis. 
may of their worthy host, no doubt—‘‘ He 
who lives on the left of your house is 
going to that on the right, and he who 
lives on your right is going to the house 
on your left.” 

A literary man, while reading one night, 
obeerved that a thief was busy digging 
under the wall of his house. He hap 
pened to have a teapotful of boiling 
water, so he took {it and placed it near 
him, waitiog for the thief. The opening 
being made, the thief first put through his 
feet, which the literary man seized and 
watered well with the scalding contents 
of his teapot. Tae thief uttered a plerc- 
ing cry, and asked pardon ; but he an- 
swered him in a grave tone: ‘‘ Wait till I 
have emptied the teapot.” 

One night the Khoja dreamed that some 
person had given him nine pleces of 
money; but he was not content, and 
sald, ‘“‘Make it ten,” upon which he 
awoke, and finding his hands empty, at 
once closed his eyes agala, and, stretching 
out his nand, said: ‘‘ I repent ; give me 
the nine.” 
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NEW MONTHLY 
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(No. 437) 


FOR OCTOBER, 1886, 


CONTAINS: 
The National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers. 


By Maru B. Butter. With Sixteen Illustra- 
tions ; 








Autumn in England. 


By Lucy C. Liim. Richly |Jlustrated by A. C, 
CoRBOULD and ALFRED PARSONS ; 


Their Pilgrimage. Part VII. 
(RICHFIELD SPRINGS AND NIAGARA.) 


By Cuartes Duptey Warner. Illustrated by 
C. 8, REINHART; 


The Story of Tanis. 
(RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN EGYPT.) 
By Amer B. Epwarvs, PhD, LL.D. With Fif- 
teen Illustrations ; 


United States Naval Artillery. 
By Rear Admiral Epwarp Simpson, U.S.N. 
With Twenty-one Illustrations ; 
The Brahman’s Son. A Poem. 
By R. H. Sropparp. Illustrated by ALFRED 
FREDERICES ; 


Ole ’Stracted. A Story. 
REDWOOD ; 


Springhaven. Part VII. 


By R. D. Biackmore. Illustrated by F. Bar- 
NaRpD and A. Parsons; 


The Home Acre. Part VIII. 
(THE KITCHEN GARDEN.) 
By E. P. Rog; 
“The River Floweth On.” A Story. 
By HEeLen Gray Cons ; 


Short Poems. 

PERSICOS ODI. Translation of Horace’s Ode 
Illustrated by J. R. Wreve.in. (Frontis 
piece ) 

GRASS OF PARNASSUS. By AnprEw Lane; 
Illustrated by ALFRED Parsons ; 

TO FAME. By R. D. Biackmore: 

A BAND OF BLUEBIRDS. By Wu GH. 
Hayne; 

THE REAPERS. By Witt Watiace Hagney ; 


INDIAN SUMMER. By Commander Wituus 
Gisson, U.S.N; 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GzorcE Wiiu1sM Curtis. 
Extravagance in College Life.—Blackguardism 
in English Politics.—The Age of Pretty Houses. 
—The Albany Bicentennia!l.—Newspaper Critt- 
cism of Congress. 


Editor’s Study. 
By Wii11am Dean HowELs. 


The Bible of all Lovers —Representative Poems 
of Liviog Poets —The Decadence of Poetry.— 
G. P. Lathrop’s Essay on Poetry.—A Terrible 
Criticism. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CuarLes DupDLEY WakNER. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR........-.-0..ccceeecee 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE ...... ...... 2 00 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (One Number a week for 52 


SN: Micha. 6ais 005 884sn6 etnne -10 00 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Num- 
ber a week for 52 weeks)...............15 00 


Postage Free to all subscrbere in the United 
S.ates or Canada. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time is specified, subscriptions will be 
begun with the current number. 


(@y” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, eomprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents. 





By Tuomas NELSON Pages. Illustrated by A. C. | 


THE QUAKER LADY. By Maroaret Dexanp ; | Broad 





SCRIBNERS’ IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 





A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATORE, 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of 
Demosthenes By FRANK BYRON JEVONS, 
MA, Tutor in the University of Durham. 
1 vol , crown 8vo, $2 50 
The reader who is anxious to gain a sound 
knowledge of the literature of classic Greece 
will find Mr Jevons’s book thorough going and 
accurate. The author goes into detail with suffi 
cient fullness to make the history complete. but 
he never loses sight of the commanding lines 
along which the Greek mind moved, and a clear 
understanding of which is necessary to every 
intelligent stadent of universal literature. 
* A sound and useful piece of work. . . . Very 
readable "—[Sataurday Review, London. 


THE AGE OF ELECTRICITY. from...“ 


Telephone. By PARK BENJAMIN, Ph.D. 
Tilastrated. 1 vol ,12mo. $2 
The wonderful ad vances which have been made 
in practically applying electric force to the serv- 
ice of man have made such a book as this almost 
a necessity. Mr Benjamin gives a popular and 
comprehensive account of the advancement of 
electrical science from the earliest to the latest 
times Of especial interest and importance are 
bis descriptions «f the most recent Inventions 
ee enrenee. The book ts profusely illus- 


THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND. 1580- 


1643 By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE 
* Iilustra'ed. 1vol. 12mo, $1 50. 

Mr. Drake has told the story of New England 
in such a marvelously vivid and graphic way 
that his book reads like a romance But, iuter 
esting as it is, it hasalso a epectal claim upon 
readers, in thet every statement has been veri- 
fied by the light of modern research. The illus- 
trations are admirable, and are to be found on 
almost every page 


AN OUTLINE STUDY OF MAN; or, 
The Body and Mind in One System. 


With Illustrative Diagrams. Revised Edi 
tion By MARK HOPKINS, DD., LL.D. 
l vol , 12mo, $1 75. 

“ It is, lthink, the greatest and most useful 
of the books of the greatest of « ur American 
educators, Rey Dr. Hopkius. and is destin d to 
d> a great work in forming not only the ideas 
but the character of youth in America and in 
other parts of the world "’—[Gmen. S C. Arm- 
sTRoNG, Principal of Hampton Institute. 





STOCKTON’S STORIES. 


THE LADY, OR THE TIGER? | vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


ConTEeNts: The Lady. or the Tiger? The 
Transferred Ghost, The Spectral Morteage, Our 
Archery ' Inb. That Same Old Coon, His & ife’s 
Deceased Sister, Our Story, Mr Tolman, On 
the Training of Parents. Oar Fire Screen, A 
Piece of Red Calico, and Every Man His Own 
Letter-Writer. 


THE CHRISTMAS WRECK. 1 vol., 
12mo., cloth, $1 25. 

ContENTs: The Christmas Wreck, A Story of 
Assiste’ Fate, An Unhistoric Page, A Tale of 
Negative Gravity. The Cloverfields’ Carriage, 
The Remarkable Wreck of the * Thomas Hyke,” 
My Bull-Calf, The Discourager of Hesitancy 
(sequel to “The Lady, or the Tiger?”), and A 
Borrowed Month (East and West). 

By Comman- 


THE RESCUE OF GREELY. *3.cow™*3: 


SCHLEY. USN, and Prof J R SOLEY, 
USN. Miustrated from the Photogranhs 
and Maps of the Relief Expedition. New 
EKdition. 1¥ol., 12mo, $2. 


“The book is singularly well done,” says the 
New York “* Times.” ‘* The whole story is told 
in plain facts. plainly and intelligently stated, 
and the adjectives are few. Rarely is a great 
story narrated so simply and yet so effectively.’’ 


PSYCHOLOGY : THE COGNITIVE POWERS 


By JAMES McCOSH, D.D . LL D, President of 
Princeton College. 12mo, $1 50 


* This work will be the crowning Il erary labor 
of the learned author, as it will be the Apened 
frul. of a lifelong study and of thirty four years 
of teaching in this branch of ecience.. .. We 
need only say that this psychology is kept 
singularly clear from a privri metaphysics, and 
is a sirictly scientific exposition; that it has 
all the autbor's charms of lucidity in thought 
and style. and of freed)'m from needless techni- 
calities ; and that it is illustrated by experiment 
and observation so as to be always interesting, 
and even at times racy and refreshing. reading, 
and is so practically put as to be an incomparable 
text-book on the subject.”—[christian Intelif- 
gencer. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


We spoke recently in this column of a notional friend 
who had a superstition concerning the number three, 
exemplified in this instance by the deaths of King Louis 
of Bavaria, Liszt, and the famous etcher, Lalanne, 
within short periods of each other. Since referring to 
this incident, we have seen a statement of the curious 
and seemingly fateful manner in which the number 
thirteen was associated with the various events in the 
life of Wagner. The writer claimed that in the case of 
Wagner the curse of his life was the connection of thir- 
teen with it. ‘‘ Richard Wagner was born in 1813, but 
with no golden spoon in his mouth ; and died February 
13, after thirteen years of married life. His opera 
*Tannbiuser’ was hissed in Paris, March 13, 1861. 
There are thirteen letters in his full name, when spelled 
correctly ; and his royal protector, Louis II. of Bava- 
ria, was drowned on the 13th of June. If this be true, 
we are then to consider it an unfortunate event that he 
was ever born, and another that he was obliged to die at 
the good old age of seventy-two years. Another plece 
of bad luck was his marrying, although he got the wife 
he wanted, and lived with her until he died. It may 
have been a piece of {]] luck, his having been a great com- 
poser s0 many years, but few will be found who would 
not be willing to be saddled with this unlucky number 
with the same results.” 





Among the interesting announcements made by the 
American Opera Company for the coming season is the 
statement that Rubinstein’s opera of ‘‘ Nero” will be 
given, with careful attention to the magnificent scenic 
effects of which the work admits. 

The princ!pal characters and scenes of the opera are 
as follows: Nero Claudius, Emperor, tenor; Julius 
Vindex, baritone ; Saccus, a poet, tenor ; Terpander, a 
harper, tenor ; Tigillinus, a prefect, baritone ; and Bal- 
villus, an astrologer, bass, companions of Nero; Pop- 
pea, Nero’s love, soprano ; Chrysa, soprano ; Epicharis, 
her mother, contralto; and Lupus, a Roman boy, 
soprano. The scene of the opera {i laid at Rome; the 
time, between the years 59 and 68 ap. There are 
four acts. The first act discloses a lurge hall in the 
house of Epicharls, where the Romans are assembled 
engaged in dancing and general merry-making. The 
second act is divided into two scenes—the first, the 
chamber of Popr:ea, in Nero’s palace; the second, a 
street, on which fronts the Temple of Evander, where 
the populace are accustomed to assemble. The third act 
is also made up of two scenes—the first, a small rocm 
in the house of Epicharis; the second, a street scene 
near the Tower of M:ecenas. It is in this scene that the 
burning of Rome occurs. The first part of the fourth 
act represents the mausoleum of Augustus, and the last 
part the Roman Campagna. 

The opening night of the season is announced for the 
ist of November. Several new artists have been en- 
gaged ; the chorus wili number three hundred volces, 
and it fs definitely stated that the careful attention to 
detail which marked the productions of last winter will 
be maintained throughout this seatoa. 


Speaking of Rubinstein recalls a few interesting items 
concerning his recent tour in England. ‘‘ L’Art 
Musical” states that this incompsrable artist gave, in 
the capital and in the provinces of the United Kingdom, 
106 concerts, forty-one of them for the benefit of poor 
artisis. The other sixty-five brought him a profit of 
$100,000, forty thousand of which he has bestowed on 
benevolent institutions. 

** His heart is as great as his hand.” 

On his way to St. Petersburg, Rubinstein stopped one 
day at Berlin. It is said that he expressed his intention 
of making a grand concert tour in the United States. 

The fina! sentencé, regarding his intention to visit 
America, is now, we regret to say, a misstatement, in- 
asmuch as Rubinstein is at present fn St. Petersburg, 
and has abandoned the idea of coming to this country. 


Admirers of the Rubinstein and Ltszt school of plano- 
playing have at times gone to great lengths in their 
unreasonable prejudice against the works of other 
famous pianists, and this Eas aroused the wrath of a 
writer in ‘‘ Musical Matter,” who has récently expressed 
himeelf vigorously concerning the attitude of musical 
amateurdom and the professional world toward the 


writings of Thalberg. Says he: ‘‘The unmerited’ 


neglect with which the piano works of Sigismund Thal- 
berg are treated in the present day is a cause of reproach 
to all concerned. It is customary to sneer at the ‘old- 
fashioned’ platitudes of this composer, and to rave in 
unmeasured terms of eulogy over the showy and often 
worthless effusions of Liszt, who nevertheless ap- 
propriated many features first introduced by the now 
despised Thalberg. It will be sufficient to allude to the 
arpeggio form as developed by the last named, in order 
to illustrate the truth of this statement. In his operatic 
fantasias are to be found cowtraputtal devices of most 
ingenious and effective character, and a method of deal- 
ing with the thematic material selected that one looke 


for in vain in the noisy and musically barren devices of 
Liszt, who, under simfldr clreumstances, sacrifices every 
musicianly quality in favor of sensational tours de force. 
His tudes are not only in all respects admirably 
designed for the acquirement of various forms of 
technique, but are of exceptional value as compositions. 
The series of transcriptions published under the generic 
title of ‘The Art of Song Applied to the Plano” !s abso- 
lutely unique, and should form part of the library of 
every student of the instrument who desires to’ atquire 
a perfect command of every variety of touch, combined 
with the cultivation of refinement of style. Thalberg 
was specially noteworthy for his consclentiousness in 
everything pertaining to the branch of art he espoused, 
and even studied singing assiduously, in order to enable 
him to reproduce vocal effects in their integrity on 
the plano. A little less Liszt and a little more Thal- 
berg might be administered to the student with decidedly 
satisfactory results.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IS PROHIBITION OF USE A JUST METHOD OF 
PREVENTING ABUSE? 


Everything in this world that can be used by mancan 
alsv be misused. This is particularly true with refer- 
ence to the gratification of the appetites and propens!- 
ties. For the best results in the development of real 
manhood there must be a following of the law of true 
temperance in all things—nelther the abstinence of the 
anchorite on the one hand, nor the gormandizing of 
the glutton on the other; néither the celibacy of the 
religious fanatic on the oné hand, nor the Jawlessness of 
the libertine on the other ; neither the grasping cupldity 
of the miser on the one hand, nor the wasteful prodigal- 
ity of the spendthrift on the other. The rational use of 
all of his faculties is what every right-minded man 
desires. For the attainment of this end two things are 
necessary : education and determination. A man must 
be educated to know the right, and determined to follow 
it when he knows it. The moral life is not to be found 
in the destruction of the object of temptation, but in the 
strengthening of the purpose and the education of the 
reason of the one who {s tempted. Thus, the cure for 
sensuality is not to be found in the unsexing of the race, 
after the plan of Origen and others among the early 
Christians, but in the enlightenment of the understand- 
ing as to the wise and proper relations of the sexes, and 
the strengthening of the moral fiber so that temptation 
to deviate from the better way may be resisted. So with 
the acquisitive instinct. The remedy for thievery and 
all forms of dishonesty isnot the abolition or destruc- 
tion of property in order to remove the temptation, but 
the instruction in the righis of others and in means 
whefeby property can behonestly acquired. Now, why 
does not this reasoning apply to the appetite for food 
and drink ? The glutton fs to be restrained from his 
excesses, not by the destruction of the food which he 
takes to his injury, but by educating him in the proper 
use of food, and in trying to strengthen his own powers 
of resistance to his besetting sin. Men are to be 
restrained from excesses in drinking intoxicating bever- 
ages, not by destroying the beverage which, taken in 
certain quantities, undoubtedly ministers to their pleas- 
ure without doing them appreciable harm, but by 
teaching them that they are to use as not abusing 
it. As we do not attempt to cure the thief of his 
lust for money by destroying all the gold and silver in 
existence, and making their possession a crime, thus 
punishing the innocent for the fault of the guilty, so we 
should not try to cure the intemperate of their lust for 
liquor by destroying for their sake the material for the 
{nnocent gratification of the man who uses the liquor 
without abusing it. I think it shows a very serious 
decay in the American priticiples of fair play, of giving 
the devil his due, and of letting every tub stand on its 
own bottom, when 80 many persons all over the country 
are desirous of taking away the rights of one portion of 
their fellow-citizens, in the exercise of a privilege which 
{pjures no one when wisely used, in order that anotier 
class of their fellow-citizens may not have the power to 
abuse the privilege which they have not been taught to 
understand. A man has neither a legal nora moral 
right to get drunk and injure others ; but I hold that he 
has both a legal and a moral right to drink temperately, 
when he can injure only himself, and {t is an open ques- 
tion whether he does injure éven himself in the slightest 
degree. An interdiction of one man’s right to drink 
temperately because another drinks intemperately is as 
much a tyranny as would be the interdiction of lawful 
marriage for one man becauée another man is a bigamist. 
The evil of Mormon polygamy is ahorrible one. What 
would be the Prohibitioti remedy ? To pass laws pro- 
hibditing ali marrisge, itr ofder to be sure that no polyg- 
amous marriages take placé. Could anything more 
unjust or viclous be conctivéd ? What should be done 











pg with monogamolis marrfage ; what should be done 





fe the one case is to eat? clyenmny, withont {nterfer- 
inthe other case is to fntetperarice, without 





interfering with the rational{use of}Hquor’as a beverage. 
I write this as one who has never drank a glass’of 
intoxicating liquor—malt, vinous, or distilled—but who, 
while disagreeing with those who use liquor as to the 
genera) advisability or necessity of using it, yet holds 
the right of another to drink temperately to be as sacred 
as his own right to abstain entirely. H. H. M. 


[This question fs avery serious, and, in truth, a very 
profound one. All men who believe in the Gospel must 
believe, we think, that the radical remedy for sin must 
be wrought by persuasion and influence within, not by 
force of law and prohibition from without. The ultimate 
end to be obtained is the development of men and 
women who can control their own appetites and pas- 
sions. But all men who believe in Jaw must also believe 
that in pursuance of this end it is sometimes right and 
even necessary to remove temptation from the tempted, 
though this work is always temporary in its nature ; if 
not, it is temporary in {ts result. The two grounds, how- 
ever, on which prohibition 1s defended, are, first, that 
there is no legitimate use for intoxicating beverages, 
that alcoho! is useful only as a medicine, and that when an 
illegitimate use of anything is producing universal in- 
jury, soclety has a right to prohibit it. According to 
the Prohibitionist, the parallel with polygamous mar- 
rlages does not hold good, because marriage is benefictal 
and only polygamy injurious; while ales and wines, as 
well as stronger drinks, are, in his view, injurious and 
only injurious, aud that continually. The second ground 
for prohibition {s, that if a thing innocent in iteelf 


becomes a public menace, the public have a right to 
prohibit it. Thus, if some American pork contains 
trichip, Germany, in self-pretection, has a right to 
recut the importation of all pork, inflicting the 
esser deprivation in order to guard against the greater 
danger.—Eps. C. U.] 


NOT TWO WINES. 


The two-wine writers, following the example of Dr. 
Nott, have labored to collect instances in which the 
fresh juice of the grape is called yayin in the Hebrew, 
oinos in the Greek, or vinum in the Latin, and have 
supposed that they would thus show these words to be 
ambiguous when a drinking of wine is mentioned. The 
fallacy of their reasoning may be most conveniently 
exposed by illustration. We give the name tobacco to 
the growing plant; but when it is said that one chews 
tobacco, we are not in doubt whether the green leaf or 
the cured article is chewed. We say of the growing 
poppy that it contains opium ; but when one is said to 
take opium, we are sure that the inspissated article of 
the shops is referred to. We buy potatoes in the mar- 
ket ; but when we speak of potatoes as served at dinner, 
we do not doubt that the potatoes were cooked. The 
mention of the use removes the ambiguity. In like 
manner, the mention of wine in connection with the 
drinking of it removes ambigulty from the word wine, 
unless it can be shown that the same Hebrew, Greek, or 
Latin word for wine is used in connection with drink- 
ing, when it unquestionably denotes the fresh juice. 
Who can produce such an instance ? In Isaiah xvi., 10, 
the prophet threatens the people with this calamity : 
‘The treaders shall tread out no wine (yayin) in their 
presses.” Here the fresh juice is called wine; but 
where is there a similar passage containing yayin which 
mentions drinking? Untfl such a passage is found, we 
are warranted in maintaining that the mention of drink- 
ing removes ambiguity. The same is true of the Greek 
and Latin names. Let a sentence be found in any 
ancient Hebrew, Greek, or Latin book in which a drink- 
ing of yayin, oinos, or cinum is mentioned (without 
any adjective qualifying the word for wine), and in 
which the drinking of the fresh juice is evidently de- 
scribed, and we shall then admit that the investigation 

on a sound principle. Such a sentence has 


n repeatedly called for through the press, but no 
response has been made. B. 


LOAN LIBRARIES OF THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND SOCIETY. 
Fditors Christian Union: 

Professor Richardson’s statement in his interesting 
article in your paper of August 26 as to the number of 
volumes in 713 loan libraries sent to sea by this Society 
for the year ending March 80, 1884, is (of course unde- 
signedly) misleading. The number, 12,678, probably 
taken from the annual report of that year, represented 
the total of new books sent out in 713 Mbraries (280 new 
and 433 reshipped) issued for that period. The eggic- 
gate of volumes, new and old, in these libraries was 
25,668, of which 12,990 had been to sea before—many 
of them several times—and, therefore, those were 
not reckoned in the statistics of the report. The cor- 
rection gives thirty-six instead of eighteen, as stated by 


Professor Richardson, for the average total of books in 
each library issued during the year under notice. That 
is the ordinary average in all years, and the difference 
between it and the number named by Professor Rich 
ardson {fs such as to call for a correction of the error. 
Truly yours, H, H. McFarvanp, 
80 WALI Street, New Yor«. 
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WHERE DID SPEECH BEGIN? 


The question of the region in which 
speaking man first appeared {fs one on 
which there is room for a wide difference 
of opinion. It {sa question about which 
no one will venture to dogmatize. The 
natural supposition, of course, would be 
that this first appearance took place some- 
where near the centers of the earlfest cfvll- 
{zation. These centers werein Egypt and 
Assyria. Between those countries lies 
Arabia, in which, amidst the sandy desert 
that protects the land from invasion, there 
are many oases, large and small, blessed 
with a most genial climate and a fruitful 
soil. From that primitive center, if such 
it was, the increasing population would 
speedily overflow into the plains of Meso- 
potamia and the fertile valley of the Nile; 
and there, or in their near vicinity, nearly 
all the animals which were first tamed, 
and nearly all the plants which were first 
cultivated, would be found, We need not 
be surprised, therefore, to find that the 
great majority of investigators have looked 
to southwestern Asia for the primitive 
seat of the humanrace, The most dis- 
tinct tradition that has come down to us 
of the earliest belief respecting the crea- 
tion of man—the tradition which {is pre- 
served in the Hebrew narratlve—places it 
in an oasis on the Arablan border, and 
dates it apparently at about thetime when, 
as all the evidence seems to show, man 
endowed with speech first appeared. 

The conclusions to which this inquiry, 
guided by the most recent discoveries of 
science, has directed us may be briefly 
summed up. We find that the ideas of 
the antiquity of man which have prevailed 
of late years, and more especially since 
Lyell published his notable work on the 
subject, must be considerably modified. 
No doubt, if we are willing to give the 
name of man to a haif-brutish being, 
incapable of speech, whose only human 
accomplishments were those of using fire 
and of making a single clumsy stone im- 
plement, we must allow to this being an 
existence of vast and as yet undefined 
duration, shared with the mammoth, the 
woolly rhinoceros, and other extinct ani- 
mals. But if, with many writers, we 
term the beings of this race the precursors 
of man, and restrict the name of men to 
the members of the speaking race that fol- 
lowed them, then the first appearance of 
man, properly so styled, must be dated 
at about the time to which it was ascribed 
before the discoveries of Boucher de Per- 
thes bad startled the civilized world—that 
is, somewhere between six thousand and 
ten thousand years ago.—[ Horatio Hale, 
in Science. 








JEWEL FRAUDS IN PARIS, 


There is consternation just now in the 
Palais Royal, and the jewelers of Paris 
have found themselves the dupes of what 
has not yet been pronounced to be a 
fraud. 

Last year they were the victims of a 
diamond fraud. The gems found at the 
Cape were more plentiful and of inferfor 
quality to the genuine diamond of fifty 
years ago. The fire was less brilllant, and 
the stones had a yellow tinge. An 
ingenious manipulator steeped them ina 
violet dye, and by some chemical process 
they came forth from the ordeal a pure 

and brillfant white. This industrious 
investigator received as the reward for his 
research a recompense of six months’ 
imprisonment, and the Palais Royal 
jewelers were for the moment comforted. 

But now things are going wrong again. 
There are some splendid rubles in the 
market, whose genesis it is very difficult 
to account for. Tested chemically, they 
answer the true definition of the Oriental 
ruby ; analysis shows them to consist of 
all its constituents, and nothing else. The 
chemist is satisfied, but the expert has his 
doubts. The fire is not so brilllant, and 
there are certain yellow tones which the 
true gem has escaped. It {s euspected that 
a difficult problem has been sclved, espe- 
clally since it is found that these gems 


when broken up do not follow a regular 
line of cleavage, as & crystal should, but 
split in all directions. 

It is suspected that Swiss artificers have 
learned how to melt a number of small 
rubles and consolidate them into one. 
Ten carats’ welght of ruby sparks would 
be worth about ten sbiilings. One ruby 
of ten carats would be worth some hun- 
dreds of pounds. Thesubject is a serious 
one, and there are both chemical and legal 
difficulties in its treatment. Experts are 
now employed to ascertain how the thing 
is done, and then the judges will decide 
whether the process of sale amounts to 
fraud.—[Pall Mall Gazette. 








THE TASTE FOR MEDICAL HUMBUG. 


Though it speaks little for modern 
civilization, the masses of the people are 
wont to esteem the savage as preternatu- 
rally wise in the secrets of nature, more 
especially in the prevention and elimina- 
tion of disease, accrediting him with 
knowledge botanical, pharmacal, and 


therapeutical, that if possessed of but a| Rhead 


shadow of reality would be little less than 
divine. In this we have interesting 
evidence of man’s tendency to reversion, 
and of lingering attributes of the final 
state of his awe in the presence of the 
occult and inherent worship of the un- 
known; for how frequently one en. 
counters, in all ranks and classes of 
society, individuals who, in spite of re- 
fined teachings and surroundings, exhibit 
an unmistakable taste for charlatanism in 
some of its many forms, secular and 
spiritual ! 

‘* Medicine ” as exemplified among the 
savage races and tribes of America is 
practically one and the same with the 
‘‘shamanism” of the European and 
Asiatic nomad, the ‘' fetich ” of the native 
African, and the “‘ obi rites” and ‘‘ vou- 
doo worship” of West Indfa blacks and 
negroes of the Gulf States ; a careful ex- 
amination of all reveals, not only a com- 
mon origin, but a unity of purpose. 

The ‘‘ medicine” of the Indian Js his 
religion and philosophy ; and {t comprises 
everything in life and nature, real or im- 
aginary, superstitious or occult; and 
withal it is a mystery so subtile in its many 
factors as utterly to defy specific definl- 
tion or perfect elucidation. 


The “‘ medicine man” {s no more a phy- | 


sician, in the modern and enlightened ac- 
ceptation of the term, than an ape isa 
man because it chances to assume the 
erect posture and mimic the attributes of 
the human race ; there is a slight analogy, 
but nothing more. The savage knows 
absolutely nothing of the relationships 
existing between cause and effect, of the 
action of remedies as remedies, of physio- 
logical conditions and phenomena, or, in- 
deed, of any agency that is not directly 
born of the occult. He supposes the 
world and its circumamblent ether to be 
permeated by spirits, good, bad, and 
indifferent, who determine the fortunes of 
men and regulate the phenomena of na- 
ture in accordance with individual will 
and fancies; and who also bear some 


mysterious and indefinable relationship to 
each other. and to one “ Great Spirit ” or 
Supreme Power who figures under a 
variety of guises and titles, according to 
circumstances and surroundings.—[Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. 








MONKEY SLAVES. 


Perhaps the only attempts which have 
been made tocivilize the monkey have been 
in Malabar, India. A fine species, indige- 
nous in this quarter, is the nellgherry Jan- 
gur. The natives here have fanning ma- 
chines called the punka. In other days the 
punka, which consists of a movable frame 
covered with canvas, and suspended from 
the ceiling, was kept in motion by a slave 
pulling a cord. An English officer con- 
ceived the idea of teaching the langur to 
do the work. He took one of the species, 
and ted {ts hands to the cord, while, by 
means of avother cord, the machine was 
kept in motion. The movement of the 





cord is up and down, and, of course, the 


monkey’s hands, being tled, went up and 
down, and the animal saw the motion 
of the machine. Its master patted its 
head, and fed it with candy, and the lan- 
gur soon learned to think it fun to 
work the machine. When I wasin Mala- 
bar securing specimens of this species, I 
faw thousands of them working the 


punka, the Indians having immediately 

put the animals in captivity when they 

saw their utility. —{ Youth’s Companion. 
—=— 
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JUST PUBLISHED : 


HE FELL IN LOVE WITH HIS 
WIFE. 


A novel by Edward P. Roe. 12mo, Uniform with 
Mr. Roe’s other works, 61.50. 


NATURE’S SERIAL STORY. 
By Fdward P. Roe. 12mo. Cloth. Llustrated. Uni 
form with Mr. Roe’s other works. $1 5%, 

Anew edition, containing a portion of the illustra- 
tions which appeared in the book when issued in 
quarto foro. At its pew price it will be within the 
reach of thousands to whom its former price was 
pronibitive, : ‘ 

TEN ETCHINGS, 
Folio, cloth, 87.50. 
Examples of the etched work of Masse, Cazanov a, 
» Gravesend, Jacomb-Hood, Ballin, L’Her- 
mitte, Jacquemart, Steele, Veyrarset. 


BLUE JACKETS OF ’61. 

A History of the Navy in the War of Secession. For 
Young People. By Willis J. Aboot, With man 
lilustrations, mostly by W. C. Jackson. 4to, 
cloth, $3. 

We call especial attention to this book, which 
from its subject, the vivid manner In which the sub 
ject ls treated, and the vigor of its fllustrat'ons, is. 
we think, destined to excite widespread attention. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE WEEK. 

Being the honest and only authentic acconnt of 
certain stories as related by the Red Indian to 
Alexander Selkirk, jr., herein truthfully set 
down by William Theodore Peters, with pictures 
thereunto by Clinton Peters. §&7 illustrations. 
4to. Cloth, $2 50. 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO; 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A 


ROMAN BOY. 


By Alfred J. Church, Professor of Latin in Untver- 
sity College, London; author of Stories from 
Homer, Virgil, Greek Tragedians. etc. With 12 
illustrations by 4drian Marie. Cloth, Uniform 
with the author’s other works. 61.50. 


THE THORN IN THE NEST. 
A novel by Martha Finley, author ef the Elsie 
Books. Cloth, 12mo. §1.25. 
ELSIE’S KITH AND KIN. 


A new volume ifn the ever increasingly popular 
Elsie Series, 12mo. ome. 9 25. 
Sets of the Elsie Books, 12 volumes, $15. 


MILDRED'S BOYS AND GIRLS. 
A new volume in the Mildred Serles, 16mo. Cloth, 


$1.25. 
The characters in the Elsie Books appear also in 
the Mildred Books. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


A White Heron, and Other Stories. 


By Saran Orne Jewett. author of ** A Country 
al “*Deephaven,” etc. 18mo, gilt top, 
1 25. 

Mies Jewett’s short stories hold a very high place 
in American literature. Their admirable pictures 
of New England scenes and characters, their gener- 
ous appreciation of all excellence, their quiet and 
kindly homor, and their graceful ease of narrative, 
give to them a peculiar charm. 





Darley’s Illustrations to Evangeline. 
TWELVE OUTLINE ILLUSTRATIONS to the Evan 
geline of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. By 
F. 0. ©. Dartzy. New Phototype edition. 
Folio, $7.50. 


Longfellow's Prose Works. 


Riverside Edition. With a new Portrait on Steel. 
in two volumes. Crown §vo, $3. 

These are the initial volumes In an entirely new 
and desirable edition of the Complete Works of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. One of the volumes 
contains a new Steel Portrait of Mr. Longfellow, 
engraved from the oil portralt painted when he was 
professor at Bowdoin College. The books are fur- 
nished with biographical, historical, and literary 


notes. 
A Step Aside. 


ANovel. By Cuartotrre Dunning. 16mo, $1.25 
In some importans respects this is one of the best 
novels recently written in this country. It isastory 
of New York life, in which both hero and heroine 
ass the ordeal of a strong and subtle temptation. 
e story fs told with great skill, and fs exceedingly 
inter: sting and wholesome in tone. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston; 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





‘* Karl Marx’s Capital ’—First English transla 
tion, in 27 parts at 10 cts. Subscription, $2.50. List 
of Socialistic works free. Hordollo’s Labor News 
Agency, 705 Broadway, New York. 
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Issued September ist. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


(GOSPEL 
HYMNS 


CONSOLIDATED. 
With Words and Music. 


t?” By the use of smaller type, the 426 
Songs have been condensed into 304 pages, 
but the same order is preserved as in the 
original issue. 








40 Cents in Tinted Paper Covers. 
45 Cents in Boards. 
50 Cents in Limp Cloth. 
Add 5 cents each if ordered by mail. 


The price of this favorite work is now so low 
that it can be adopted everywhere. 
Former editions still published at old prices. 


Biglow & Nain, The John Church Co. 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI, 0. 


CLASSIC COLLECTIONS 
OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC. | 








The following elegant and correct editions of cele- 
brated musical works are in constant demand by 
good players : 


Beethoven's Sonatas, Lebert and Von Bulow 
vo 


edition. In paper, 2 vols. each, $3. 

The same in Cloth, embossed, 2 vols. each, $6.00 
Chopin's Mazurkas, in paper, 2100 
Chopin's Nocturnes, Cloth, $1 50; paper, 6 cts. 
Chopin’s Walizes, Cloth. 81 25; paper, 5) cts. 
Schumann's Atbum (’p. 6 and 15. paper, $1.0 


Sonatinen Album, Fingered by bohbler. 
Cloth, $1.5); raper, 75 cts. 
Clementi'’s Senatinas, Op, 36, 37 & 28, paper, cts. 
Kohler’s Kinder (Children’s) Album, paper, 75 cts. 

Mendelssohn’s Songs without words 

Clotb, $1.0; paper, $1.00 
The above books, with the exception of Bee- 
thoven s Sonatas, are reprints of Peters’ celebrated 
editions of the same works. and are extra good and 
correct editions, and faithfu! copies of the originals. 


Piano Classics, recently published, ts 
a book fill. d with unusually good piano pleces of 
medium difficulty, by inodern compusers. 


Price, Oloth, $1.50; Boards, $1.00, 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR THE RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Dirson & Co., £67 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE CAROL 


—A BOOK OF— 


RELIGIOUS SONGS 


-— FOR THE— 


Sunday-School and the Home, 


<-BY¥ se 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
WITH POETICAL CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
Mra. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Louisa M. Alcott, 


usan Coolidge, 
Samuel Longfellow, and many others. 


The Music, original and selected, by Geo. F. Root, 
J. R. Murray, J. B. Shariand, P. P. Bliss, H.R. Pal- 
i J. B. Dykes, 

Stainer, Hullah, Barnby, Smart, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Gounod, Rossini, Mozart, Schubert, Handel, Mendels- 


mer, H. Millard, A. W. Thayer and 


sohn and other eminent compogers, old and new. 


This work, long in preparation by an experienced 
Sunday-school worker, contains over 200 separate and 
worthy musical selections, including forty carols and 
a large variety of hymns, chants, chorals and anthems, 
as well as music appropriate to special occasions. It 
also contains eighteen musical and responsive services 
for the festival and ordinary occasions of the Sunday 


school and for the Home Altar. 
Prices 85 cents each by mall. postpaid: 


$3.60 a dozen by express, charges not prepald 


ia SPECIMEN PAGES FREE, 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Thed. Church Co., 19 E. 16th St., New York City 





UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Cf Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac 
reproductions of famous 0: 


ing tings. 
ney nee pe te 8end 10 cents In stam 
tor catalogue supplement of over 7,000 
fect Motion this tae ia 


paper. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
338 Washington &t.,; Boston, Mass. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


ou can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of thesy 
languages sufficiently for ever day and business cor 
versation, by Dr. Ricu. S. RosgNTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 f 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to 
— and correction of exercises, Sampl Copy, 
art L, 25 sori Liberal terms to T: mina 
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DR. ALDEN’S POLICY. 


THE CASE OF THE REV. R. A. HUME. 


[We have commented on the following letters in our 
editorial columns, to which we refer our readers for ex- 
planation of the facts. Weadd here merely that in this, 
as in every other case to which we have referred, the 
correspondence has not been voluntarily offered to us, 
nor bas any complaint been perferred against either the 
Prudential Committee or the Home Secretary. It has 
been given to us only upon urgent request, and is 
published here for the information of the Board and the 
churches, not in the interest of any individual, but in 
that of the cause of Caristian missions.—Eps. C. U.] 

1. 
Warren, Pa., July 27, 1886. 
The Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Sec. A. B.C. F. M:: 

My Dear Dr. CLarkK,—In accordance with your sugges- 
tion, I hereby state the motives which fill my whole soul 
with an intense desire to continue my life work as a mis- 
sionary in India. 

1. Every year I appreciate more and more what it means 
to have that living connection with my Lord which he 
described as the relation of the branch to the vine, and to 
have it Christ forme tolive. It means to have bis opinions 
my opinions, and his wishes my wishes, by his living in me 
and making my mind and will and whole being hisown. By 
his incarnation, life, teachings, and death he showed that 
his great desire is to buildup the kingdom of God by saving 
from sin and then making like unto himself every human 
being. Therefore, though he bad not given me any com- 
mand, I can humbly say that the controlling wish of my 
heart is to go where others cannot or do not go, and to tell 
men of his love and power, until he see of the travail of 
his son] and is satisfied. But, in addition, there is his 
plain command to go and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. 

2 Every year I appreciate more and more the person and 
work of the Holy Spirit. His abiding presence and gnuid- 
ance are as real to meas apy facts and experiences of life. 
I think of him as brooding over every one in the world, and 
longing to také of the things of Christ, and with these to 
regenerate every uaregenerate soul. As I have the things 
of Christ which he has given me, I desire to be his instru- 
ment in giving the same unspeakable blessing to those who 
do not have it. 

3. Though my parents consecrated me to the missionary 
service from my childhood, yet when 1 entered college it 
was my ambition to be a lawyer and to engage in political 
life. Butin college there came to me acall to missionary 
work, which seemed a divine commis:ion, and this has been 
my passion ever since. Scores of times I have used the 
words, ‘‘ Robert A. Hume, by the will of God missionary to 
India.”” ot the opposition of men, but some clear divine 
guidance ¢ lone, will ever change the conviction of my heart 
that that commission was for life. 

4 Asto the state of the heathen, not only my reverent 
confidence in the Bible, but my missionary experience, 
makes me know that the description of their condition in 
the first chapter of Romans is truthful. It is an awful con- 
dition of perishing in sin, from which there is no escape in 
time or eternity except by the Holy Spirit’s applying to 
their hearts the life that is in Christ. Their degradation 
and sin awaken compassion in my heart, which has caused 
me to know some travail of souls that they might be born 
again. There are individuals in India for whose salvation 
I feel an intense desire, and who are more likely to be infiu- 
enced by me than by any one else. 

5. I have the language and some other fitness for mission- 
ary work, which makes my missionary associates and the 
native Christians earnestly desire my return. My brethren 
in the field are fainting at their posts, and eagerly waiting 
for me and others to come to their relief. 

6. Finally, for every man to whom I can speak I have 
but the one message of salvation through Christ alone, to be 
accepted or rejected now. Iam, 

Yours faithfully, 


1. 
New Haven, Oonn., August 27, 1°86. 
The Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D , Sec. A. B. C. F. M.: 

My Dear Dr. (LARK,—In accordance with your request 
I herewith state my views on the questions of eschatology 
which are now under general discussion, that they may be 
available for presentation to the Prudential Committee, if 
this should seem necessary. If you should do this, please 
present at the same time my statement, recently sent you, 
giving the reasons for my conviction that I should continue 
my missionary work in India. 

In reference to the substance of all Joctrines about God 
and about man in his present and future state, the Bible is 
to me the decisive authority. Not only for the substance, 
but for the proportions, of various doctrines, and for their 
best expression, the Bible is to me the chief source of 
instraction. In regard to man’s sin, and his salvation from 
sin or pupishment for it, the Bible teaches, almost exclu- 
sively, What is necessary to aid men in understanding their 
privileges and in doing their present duties. Hence it 
makes prominent only such things as men need now to 
kuow. 

1. In regard to the doctrines now under consideration, 
the first point which the Bible makes prominent is the 
universal sinfulness: and consequent lost condition of all 
mankind. All men know that there is a God, and, knowing 
either from the law of conscience or from the law of Script- 
ure many things which -grieve God and which they ought 
not to do, they nevertheless do these things. Hence every 
man is guilty before God, and without excuse. Hence, as 


R. A. Hume. 
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far as guilt and justice alone are concerned, there is none 
righteous, none lives up to his light; and on the basis of 
works none can be saved. 

2 Over against this universal sinfulness of mankind 
the Bible makes prominent as a second point God’s pro- 
vision for the salvation of every man through the life and 
death of Jesus Christ, if he will only believe. Of the inten- 
sity of God’s desire to save every Man we can have only a 
faint conception. That desire is so intense that God gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. His effort to 
seek and to save all who are lost is so great that he can even 
say to every one, ‘“* What could have been done more that I 
have not done?” In the darkness of sin Christ is the true 
light which lighteth every man coming intothe world. And 
Christ has been appointed the Judge at the last day, as it 
were to emphasize the fact that every one who remains lost 
is forever lost because he would not come to Christ that he 
might have eternal life. 

3. In order to make Christ’s vicarious atonement effective 
on those for whom he made it, and thus to regenerate sin- 
ners, and then to build them up in grace, God has sent his 
Holy Spirit to abide in the world, to take of the things of 
Christ, and through them to make salvation available for 
every man. ‘' By the law’’—of Suripture and conscience— 
‘is the knowledge of sin,” i ¢., of transgressing God’s 
wishes. Hence the chief work of the Holy Spirit is to con- 
vince the world of sin, i. ¢., particularly the sin of not be- 
lieving on the Christ who longs to save them, or to lead them 
to believe in him ; of righteousness, i ¢., the holiness of God 
as revealed in Christ, and the justifying righteousness of 
Christ available by men through faith in him, shown by 
Christ’s resurrection and ascension to the Father ; of judg- 
ment, i. ¢., the severance between the righteous and between 
the unrighteous, who must go to the place where the prince 
of this world is; and also to develop all grace in the be- 
liever. 

4. The fourth truth which the Bible makes prominent in 
this connection is that, though God has through his Son 
and his Spirit made provision for the salvation of every 
map, yet, in order to be saved, any man must follow the 
promptings of the Holy Spirit, repent and believe in Christ, 
or remain lost; and that, just as the result of accepting 
Christ is everlasting salvati:n, so the result of resisting the 
Spirit and rejecting Christ is everlasting punishment. For 
a soul even once to resist the Holy Spirit’s influence is very 
dangerous ; to continue to do so is to put one’s self beyond 
pardon. The final state of every one will be announced 
and irrevocably settled by Christ at the great judgment 
day. 

5. In order that these all-important truths may be known 
and acted on by the world which is dying in sin, Christ has 
commanded his disciples to go into all the world and pro- 
claim these tidings. That the dear Lord who has done so 
much to save them may see of the travail of his soul for all 
others also, and may be satisfied, every consideration of 
love and loyalty and gratitude to him, and of pity for their 
fellow-men who are perishing in sin, should lead Christ’s 
disciples promptly to do their utmost to take the Gospel to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. 

These are the truths which the Bible seems to me to make 
prominent in the matter cf men’s sin and possible salva- 
tion. They are the truths which I make prominent in my 
preaching at home and abroad. In regard to escape from 
sin, and growth in grace and every duty, J always and every- 
where preach to every one that NOW is the accepted time. 

The request for my view on the question whether the 
issues of this life are certainly final for every one, and in 
particular for all those who are not infants nor idiots, and 
who have never heard of Christ in this world, requires me 
to say that the Bible does not seem to me to give such in- 
formation as to warrant such an affirmation. The Bible 
distinctly says that Christ is the true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, that the Holy Spirit's 
work is to convince the world of believing or not believing 
in Christ, and that Christ is to be the Judge at the jadgment 
day, when he will doubtless make a Christ-like jadgment. 
When, where, and how Christ enlightens these who do not 
hear of him through preaching or through the Bible ; when, 
where, and how the Holy Spirit convinces such men of the 
sin of rejecting Christ, or leads them to believe in him ; that 
the final condition of all the heathen is so irrevocably fixed 
at their death that when they stand for judgment before 
the Christ who gave his life to become the Saviour of every 
man who is willing to be saved, he can ask them, “‘ What 
more could have been done for your salvation than has 
been done?”—the Bible does not seem to me to say. But 
since Christ is to be the Judge at the last day, this light 
must have been given before he announces the results of 
that judgment, the issues of which will be irrevocable. 

The above statement seems to me to be, in substance, in 
proportions, and in expression, my belief on questions of 
eschatology. I hope it will seem satisfactory to the Pruden- 
tial Committee. Yet, if any point should not seem entirely 
satisfactory, the practical question seems to me to be, not 
whether the Prudential Committee are required in any way 
so indorse any defectiveness which may be thought to exist, 
but whether it disqualifies me for preaching the Gospel 
to the heathen. The Prudential Committee retain in the 
service of the Board, and has recently sent back to their 
fields, missionaries who hold the premillenarian view of 
Christ’s coming. This view is not held by the majority of 
the churches which support the Board, and probably not by 
the Prodential Committee. In employing such missionaries 
the Prudential Committee probably do not consider that 
they have indorsed the premillenarian views. They have 
simply satisfied themselves that those whom they send ont, 
while holding such views, will faithfully deliver Christ’s 
message to the heathen. That message, as I understand It, 
is: ‘There is none other name than that of Jesus Christ 
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whereby men can be saved. Now is the accepted time. He 
that believeth shall be saved; he that disbelieveth shall be 
condemned.’? This message I shall always and everywhere 
preach toall. I am, Yours faithfully, R. A. Hume, 


IIL. 
Mian, Ohio, September 7, 1836. 
The Rev. Dr. Clark, Sec. A. B. C. F. M.: 

My Degar 81r,—The Rev. R. A. Hume, of our Mission, in 
a recent letter to me, writes that he sent a statement to you 
not long since, in which he had occasion to say that his 
missionary associates and the native Christians earnestly 
desire his return to India; and he inquires if, so far as I 
know, he was warranted in making such a statement. I 
have no hesitation in saying that it is my earnest desire and 
prayer that he may return, and resume the work which he 
carried on s? efficiently up to the time of his leaving. I 
confidently believe that every member of the Marathi Mis- 
sion would say the same thing; and that the native Chris- 
tians also desire that Mr. Hume may return; and that both 
they and the missionaries consider his labors in the mission 
of great value. 

I may add that the greatly reduced state of the mission, 
and the failure to secure reinforcements, emphasize strongly 
the importance of the return of ali its absent members 
whose health is restored, and whose circumstances admit 
of their returning. 

Very sincerely yours, 





L. BIssEuu.! 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CORRECTION. 


In your paper of August 26, under the head of Corre- 
spondence, you admit a communication from one who 
signs himself ‘‘B,” in which it is charged that the Jate 
Elder T. P. Dudley, of Lexington, Ky , belleved and 
preached that infants go to hell. Worst of all, impliedly 
he is charged with preaching his own infant children to 
hell. Allow me, a relative, but not a member of the 
same religious body with him, to give an emphatic and 
indignant denial of the charge. I never heard the sermon 
in question, but I know he never uttered such sentt- 
ments as those attributed to him by your correspondent 
**B.” 1 can fill your paper with certificates from good 
and intelligent men who have known him and have 
heard him preach all their lives, that they never heard 
him utter such sentiments. I have heard him say that 
he never held such a view, and never preached it. 
Your correspondent draws upon his imagination for his 
facts, and grossly caricatures the bellef and preaching 
of a noble man. 

But the best refu‘ation of the charge is to be found 
in his (‘‘ B.’s”) communication. Whatever Elder Dudley 
may have said in that sermon, he certainly would not 
have pointed to the graveyard near by the church 
and said that he bad seven infant children lying there, 
**some of them not a span long,” when, in fact, he had 
not a single child, infant or adult, lying there. 

Elder Dudley did hold to the Calvinistic doctrine of 
election, but the charge that he therefore preached 
infants to hell, and they ‘‘not a span long,” is too 
venerable a story, told against the advocates of that 
doctrine, to be garnished up for a modern, progressive 
journal like The Christian Union. If you had known 
Mr. Dudley, Mr. Editor, the honorable service he 
rendered his country in the Indian wars, and in the war 
of 1812; the spotless integrity of his life, and the sweet 
cheerfulness of his declining years, though helpless, 
blind, and crowned with the infirmities of nearly a 
hundred years, you would hasten to wipe from his fair 
name the stain which your correspondent has svught 
unjustly to put upon it. R. M. Dup.ey. 

GroreETown, Ky. 





WAS OLD RICHARD BAXTER FIT TO BE A 
MISSIONARY ? 


Io his autobiographical narration (written toward the 
end of his life) he reviews his religious opinions, and 
indicates points on which his views had, since he began 
the minfstry, undergone some modifications. Concern- 
ing the perdition of the heathen he used the following 
language. It will be found in Christopher Wordsworth’s 
‘* Ecclesiastical Blograpby,” Vol 1V., page 507: 

‘*T am not so much inclined [as formerl)] to pass a 
peremptory sentence of damnation upon all that never 
heard of Christ, having some more reason than I knew 
of before to think that God’s dealing with such is much 
unknown to us.” 

What would the A. B. C. F. M. do with the old hero 
if he were to reappear in the flesh and offer himself for 
missionary service ? Rox. 








A large boat, supposed to be Gaulish, has been found 
in the bed of the Cher. It is constructed of oak, and the 
planks show that the trees which were used in its con- 
struction were of colossal proportions. It has besn re 
moved to Bourges, and installed at the Hétel Cajsa. 





1 Dr. Bissell is the oldest member and the Secretary of the 
Marathi Mission of the Board, and is now in this country on 
farlough. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The coal trade, which is one of the most 
important of our domestic trades, reficct- 
ing as it clearly does the condition of the 
fron business, has of late exhibited ur- 
mistakable signs of vigorous recupera- 
tion Up tothe 1st of July there was no 
branch of production that promised so i]! 
as this one, and the predictions as to the 
future were anything but flattering ; but 
the change that has transpired in the coal 
traffic since the date named has been 
rather remarkable. While then the stock 


of coals at tide water and in distributing « 


centers Was so great as to discourage 
dealers, and lead to the fear that the coal 
combination would not be maintained, 
and that prices would fall to much lower 
figures, now these stocks have been die- 
tributed, and there {is said to be a scarcity 
among large dealers, while the combina- 
tion has ratsed prices for September from 
fifteen to twenty-five cents per ton. The 
eff.c: of this transformation on the con- 
dition and prospects of the coal roads, so 
called, is equally gratifying to the stock- 
holders of these companies, which are 
paying their regular dividends out of the 
earniogs of the companies. 

The croakers about the sad condition of 
the crops have lost most of their ammun!- 
tion of late, and have to confess, generally, 
that the ‘“‘ wish was father to the thought.” 
The wheat crops, taking both winter and 
spring, instead of having proved anything 
of a failure, turn out, in the aggregate, 
a great success, resultiog little if any short 
of 450,000 000 bushels—the figure that we 
mentioned in June as the more probable 
one. Last year’s wheat yleld proved only 
369 000 000 bushels, so that this year’s 
gives an excess of about 70,000 000. It is 
probable, too, that our surplus this year 
will find a better market, for the reason 
that Indfa will be unable to ship any such 
volume of cereals as she did last year. As 
for the corn crop, we can afford to wait 
and see what the shortage will be. Last 
year the crop of corn yielded about 
2 000 000 000 bushels ; this year there are 
predictions as low as 1,600,000,000 ; but 
we are willing to be judged by our guess 
of 1800000000. If we secure the latter 
figure, it will be a bountiful harvest, con- 
sidering the excessive yield of 1885, and 
the unnecessary surplus which it has left 
over. 

The question of silver in England is 
fast becoming one of prime importance. 
As we have frequently stated, the decline 
in silver has so impoverished India ag to 
greutly weaken her purchasing power, so 
that now the question with Eagland is 
how to deal with this problem of read- 
justing India’s vast {oterests so as to avert a 
great calamity. The leading financial 
minds of Eaogland see clearly the course 
to be pursued, and are frankly recom- 
mending a return to a bimetallic coinage ; 
t.ée, a reinstatement of silver to a parity 
with gold in the English system of ex 
changes, This would doubtless be a pop- 
ular move as well as a wise one, and would 
undoubtedly resuscitate the waning re 
sources and trade of England. English- 
men move slow, as they know their course 
concerning any financial policy involves 
the European course; for whatever Eng- 
land does in this matter will be implicitly 
copted by all the European countries. 
Yet it is generally conceded that this is 
the one step in her finarcial system that 
must be taken before her languishing 

~traje, both at home and abroad, can feel 
a new impulse. If we here could stop the 
silver coinage, and thus throw all our sur- 
plus silver on the English market, it would 
force her to take the step at once, instead 
of to walt a year or two for consideration. 
The money market has quieted down, and 
rates range from about five to six per 
cent. The Government bond market is 
very strong. The demand for bonds in 
the railway securities is more favorable to 
the speculative descriptions, and a rise has 
taken place in various classes of the 
cheaper grades. 

Stocks are strong, and the still increas- 

ing earnings of railways tend to advance 
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quotations on the list. The Grangers are 
the leaders in the market, and have ad 
vanced one or two per cent. for the week, 
while Oregon & Navigation, Missour! 
Pacific, Unton Pacific, Delaware, Lacka 
wanna & Western, St. Louis & Sav 
Franclsco, and others have:followed witb 
good improvements. 

The bank‘statement is as follows : 


Specie, increase,................ 932,800 
Legal tenders, decrease......... 868,890 
Deposits, increase ......... ... 63,800 
Reserve, increase ............ 48,000 








BANK-NOTE PAPER. 


The bank-note paper on which Ameri- 
can legal tender, national bank note, cur 
rency, and Government bonds are printed 
{s made entirely at Dalton, Mass. If you 
shoul’ bappen to stop at the paper mill, 
with proper introduction and credentials, 
you may perbaps be allowed to handle a 
sheet of crisp paper, where, as the wet, 
grayish pulp is pressed between beavy 
iron cylinders, bits of blue and red silk 
are scattered over its face, and silken ribs 
laid on its surface. You may go beyond 
in the counting-room, where each sheet, 
as it comes from the drying-room, {s care: 
fully examined, counted, and then re- 
turned to the paper cutter to be divided 
into smaller sheets. If you trace thi: 
paper stili further, you will find that from 
the cutter’s hands it passes again into the 
counting room, and is separated int 
packages containing 1,000 sheets each 
the amount recorded in a register, and 
then packed in bundles and stored ip 
fire and burglar proof vaults to awal! 
shipment to the United States Treas- 
ury. From the pulp-room to the vaul! 
the precious paper is watched and guarded 
as carefully as though each sheet was an 
ounce of gold. Its manufacture {is one ot 
the greatest secrets connected with the 
Government’s money-making. From the 
vaults of the paper mill at Dalton to the 
guarded storeroom of the Treasury a! 
Washington is a journey of several hun 
dred miles. In the capacious vaults of the 
Treasury Building, among gold, silver, 
copper, and nickel coins, bullion, paper 
currency, and official records, you wil) 
find thousands of packages of the bank- 
note paper made at Dalton. It comes in 
little fron safes, such as are used by the 
Adams Express Company, and each pack- 
age and every sheet {is carefully counted 
before the manufacturer and express com- 
pany are relieved of further responsibility. 
The paper that arrives today may lie ip 
the Treasury storeroom for years, or ii 
may be sent to the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing to morrow, to return in the 
course of a month’s time a legal tender or 
bank note. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES PLAGIARISM ? 


This well-worn subject reappears in full 
force in the current issue of the ‘‘ Athe- 
Deum,” apropos of certain charges made 
against the author of ‘‘ King Solomon’s 
Mines.” That gentleman has been ac 
cused ef deriving material from two 
works entitled, respectively, ‘ The Ktlima 
Njaro Expedition” and ‘‘ Through Masai 
Land.” Parallel passages have been 
quoted, anc those who quoted them have 
no doubt flattered themselves that they 
have made out a good case against Mr 








‘*King Solomon’s Mines” was published 
{n October of last year, ‘‘ The K'lima- 
Njaro Expedition ” was not issued til] De- 
cember, nor ‘‘ Through Masai Land ” till 
February, 1886 If, therefore, the first 
work wasin any way indebted to the other 
two, its author must have been gifted with 
a species of second sight. Unfortunately, 
it is not every writer who can furnish 8° 
conclusive an answer to his accusers as 
Mr. Haggard has been able todo. Par- 
allel passages are often cited from volumes 
produced earlier than that which is incrim 
inated, and in those cases the unhappy 
scribe can do nothing more than protest 
his innocence—if innocent he be. No 
doubt, deliberate literary thefts occur ; but 
much more frequently the similarities are 





Haggard. But it so happens that, whereas ee 


wholly accidental, or no more than was 
to be expected from the finite nature of the 
average intellect. As Mr, Haggard truly 
says, the human mind is capable of con. 
celving only a limited number of ideas, 
and ‘‘it{s almost impossible for any au 

thor to contrive a plot some of the details 
of which have not already done service in 
the works of ancient or modern writers.” 
One might go further and say that abso 

lute origioality is quite impossible, and 
that the only real freshness attainable is in 
the methods of literary treatment.—[Lon- 
don Globe, 
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AMPHLET containt: information covering 
tee history of Farm Mortgages for the pas¢ 
twenty five years will be sent free on application to 


The Equitable Mortgage Co.,208 B’way,N.Y. 
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Gffaire on the 31st of December, 1885 : 
Premiuns on ive ate from ist 


1986 roel ner 5,986,618 6 
ee See 

off ist January, 1885............... 1,839,525 10 

Total Marine Premiums,............. $5,196,148 76 


Premiums martes off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1885,$8,770,004 a 
during the ___ 
eonsees- ++. $1,915,020 67 
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Pretafuin X estimated at " 689,000 Oc 
tm Notes and Bils cet vabie 1,508,148 be 
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uced at the time of pay- 
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year December, 1885, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday. 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
ADO! 
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NVEST son tans 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


— L. H. Perxins. 
“4 LAWRENCE, KAN. Secretary. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $259,000. 
Sneatetty Selected First Mortgage Farm Loans, payable 
in N.Y. Unrivalled facilities. Absolute satisfaction 
Ten years’ experience. No losses. Referto Third Nat'l 
Bank, N.Y. City; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; and 
undreds of investors. Send — as forms and full 
Branch Offices in ¥. € tty, Albany & 
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Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 
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Reserve for Unadjusted Losses. . 231,473 72 
Reserve for Re-Insurance........... 1,334,932 86 
| NET SURPLUS . ace 921,>14 62 

TOTAL ASSRTS.......... 84.488.220 70 
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BEGINNING ON APRIL 1, 1886. 
The Only Authorized, Verbatim and 
Revised Reports 


THE SERMONS OF 
REV. 


eur Ward Beater 


WILL BE REGULARLY PUBLISHED, 
MONTHLY, IN 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 


“The monthly publication of my 








sermons in THE 


BROOKLYN MaGazinE are the only authorized reports 
published which contain the sermons as delivered by me 
from the pulpit of Plymouth C hurc h. Each sermon is 
taken by Prof. T. J. Ellinwood, who for more than 
twenty-five years has re poaey d my sermons, and receives 
th.-careful revision of my 


i 


The sermons will be printed in clear, large type, in a 
form both attractive and specially adapted for perma- 
nent preservation in book form, if desired During 
the occasional absence of Mr. Beecher from his pulpit 

we will reprint some of his most powerful and famous 
addresses of past years, and his frs¢ sermon. 

In addition to Mr. Beecher's sermons, each number of 
the magazine also contains the sermons of 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, 


Besides over 50 pages of bright stories, poems, 
articles, and an entertaining miscellany by the 
foremost American writers, thus offering more 
than 1500 pages of the best reading matter for 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
Send for Sample Number, Ten Cents. 


The Christian Union and The Brooklyn 
Magazine wil) be sent t» any address, postage pre- 
paid, for $4.50. 

nd subscriptions and renewals to 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE CO., 


7 Murray St., New York. 


Brook yn, April x, 1886. 
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Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions for 
ninetcen years. 100 styles, $22 to $#0. For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free. 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and 
perfected by Mason & HaMLIN, is conceded by com- 

tent judges to constitute a radical advance in Piano- 

orte construction. 

Do not require one-quarter as much se as Pianos 

generally. Descriptive Catalogue by m 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


154 Tremont 8t., Boston, 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
46 E, 14th 8t, (Union Sq.), N, Y. 
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MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELL: 


for Churcher, Schools, etc ; aisr 
Chimes and Peals for more thaa 
haif a century noted for superioritr 
over all others 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Parma, ete 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent 
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McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cumes anv Peas for CHURCHBS, & 


Send for Price and Ne S04 Address: 
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SANATORY WOOLEN CLOTHING. 


It is a fact well known to those who under- 
stand the laws of health that woolen cloth- 
ing isin the highest degree beneficial. It 
both absorbs and throws off impurities, while 
linen or cotton only absorb. A proper 
action of the skin is absolutely essential to a 
healthy body, and this cannot be obtained in 
our variable climate by wearing next to the 
skin clothing that will not ward off the 
effects of sudden change in temperature. 
Nothing has yet been found that will do this 
so successfully as clothing made entirely of 
wool. : Although the facts already stated 
have been long and generally known, it has 
been reserved for Dr. Gustav Jaeger, of Stutt- 
gart, a German pbysician of eminence, to 
perfect a ‘‘Woolen System ’’—so called— 
which has led to the manufacture of woolen 
clothing in almost every form of wearing 
appsrel under the control and guaranty 
of Dr. Jaeger. These goods have been 
introduced with great success in Germany 
and England, and, although an extensive 
establishment was opened in New York only 
a few months ago, the sales have already 
reached such large proportions that success 
is also assured inthis country. 

They are manufactured of the finest sheep’s 
or camel's hair wool, without any admixture 
of vegetable fiber or trace of noxious dyes, 
and are made in the best styles and in great 
variety. 

Col. L C. Hopkins, formerly of Cincinnati, 
a dry-goods merchant of large experience, 1s 
the manager of the New York house of the 
Sanitary Woolen System Company, at 827 
Broadway, to which address requests for 
illustrated catalogues or samples should be 
sent. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


A CARD. 








September closes our fiscal year. If the 
contributions this month are as much pro- 
portionately in advance of last September 
as they have been the preceding eleven 
months over the corresponding months of 
the previous year, we hope to balance our 
books on the right side. Let every church 
that has not given us a contribution since 
last September be sure and have one teken 
next Sunday (September 26), as that is the 
last Sunday in the month. Let all church 
treasurers having contributions in hand for 
us remit at once. Let all executors having 
bequests for the Association in such shape 
thet they can send either the whole or a part 
forward what they have. Let all friends 
who wish to see the Association free from 
financial embarrassment, and who have the 
means to help, send us what they can. 
In a word, a special rally on the part of 
our friends in these few days that re- 
main, and we shall accomplish what for 
three years we have been laboring to secure. 
We are so near success it will bea pity to 
fail. Our annual meeting (October 19) follows 
so close to the end of our fiscal year that we 
cannot keep the books open after September 
30. Remittances to count on this year must 
be in the hands of our Treasurer by that 
date. Remit to the Rev. C. L. Woodworth, 
Congregational House, Boston ; the Rev. J. E. 
Roy, 151 Washington Street, Chicago; or 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 56 Reade Street, 
New York. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 

M. E. StTRiesy, 
James POWELL, 
A. F. Bearp. 











MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty | years. 


If acough disturbs your case, take Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption and rest well. 





The warm weather often has a depressing and 
debilitating effect. Hood's Sarsaparilla over- 
comes all languor and lassitade. 


THE MAD MONARCH. 


There still appears to be, says & corre- 
spondent of the New York “ Times,” no 
lack of scuvenirs and anecdotes relative 
to the life, the pleasures, and the pecul- 
jarities of the late unfortunate King of 
Bavaria. It would seem that the Prince 
was 8 thorough German, and nothing but 








a German. He bought works of art from 
France, but they were almost always 
antiquities, and all the new works created 
in his palaces were executed by German 
artists. They never saw their patron 
He would approve their projects and visit 
the final realization at night and alone. 
If the work falled to please his Majesty, 
it was pililesely torn down and destroyed, 
and something elee ordered at once to 
takeits place. He detested genre painting 
and historical productions; he a»lways 
wanted allegorical fancies, with himself 
as the inevitable hero. When his peo- 
ple saw him for the last time in 1874 he 
had already vowed stern hatred of the 
entire human race, and eepeclally of the 
fair sex. His marriage with the present 
Duchess of Alerc nm being broken off, he 
would only see occasionally his mother 
and the Empress of Austria. He pre- 
tended to be and did live for years as 
Lohengrin. He sailed about on the waters 
of his lake in a swan boat; but when he 
decided to go to the moon he had an {m- 
mense reservoir built on the top of his 
chitteau in Munich. Here he journeyed 
all in silver armor. He wanted the water 
to be made blue and less transparent ; 
some one decided to throw in vitriol, but 
this attacked the copper lining, and the 
water finally inundated the apartments 
below. The King was not allowed to 
know this ; his attendants trembled before 
the dread of his anger, and, in order still 
to preserve the coveted blue tint, they 
used colored lights. It strikes me that 
the King, after all, was easily fooled. 
Then the chtld wanted waves ; 80 a ma- 
chine was invented to make waves, and, 
as no noise must be heard, his servants 
were obliged to turn the wheels Instead of 
using steam power. ‘The waves were coon 
voted too small, so the machinery was 
enlarged, and the waves also; then the 
boat upset, and the King took a sudden 
bath, and nearly killed everybody when 
he came out. This was the end to the 
existence of Lohengrin. Then, the story 
goes, he wanted to become a fiying mount 
ain spirit. He had a sort of chariot made 
and oo on long poles ; these were 
carried by footmen wearlng thick felt 
shoes. Then he wanted a flying machine, 
which at the outset killed the peasant 
whom the King had ordered to try the 
invention. He was thoughtful and pains- 
taking in his household punishments ; he 
made a point of varying their infilction, 
so as to render the forced sojourn of his 
palace less monotonous. Sometimes he 
would pour boiling tea down the backs of 
the offenders, or else see that the whip 
pings were given to a nicety, or make 
some sudden innovation of acute suffering 
. we criminal and special delight to 
mee 








**Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the World.” 


ASK YouR GROCER 








AND BONELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS sSHowine OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHED TQ THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS. 





Alte bighe in ps but of warivalled quali 





factated Food 
The Most Successful PREPARED FOOD 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confideros when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part, to narse 
the child, as a safe substitute for mother’s milk. 

No other fvod auswers so perfectly in such 
cases. It causes no disturbance of digestion, 
and will be relished by the child. 


In GHOLERA INFANTUM, 


This igected and easily assimilated Food 
will surely prevent fatal results. 


FOR INVALIDS, it is a Perfect Nutrient_in 
either Chronic or Acute Cases. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its t 
value. It will be retained when even e- 
water and ‘ilk is rejected by the stomach. In 
dyspepsia, and in ail wasting diseases, it has 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, and 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods. 
There can be made for an infant 


150 MEALS FOR $1.00. 


Sold by Druggists—25c., 50¢ . $1.00. 
G2 A valuable pamphlet on ‘ The Nutrition 
of Infante and Invalids ’’ free on application. 
WE Ls, Ricwarpson & Co. Burlington, Vt 





BODY BRUSSELS 


CARPETS. 
GREAT SALE. 


JUST RECEIVED, FRESH FROM THE LOOMS, 
500 DIFFERENT STYLES BEST 5 FRAMES, 
AT ABOUT THE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY 
TAPESTRY. 


INGRAIN CARPETS, 


1,000 Pos. BEST ALL-WOOL EXTRA SUPERS AT 
LESS THAN MANUFACTURER’S COST 
OF PRODUCTION. 


A SPECIAL LINE OF VELVETS, 


OUR OWN IMPORTATION, RICH IN COLORINGS 
AND DESIGNS, AT AN IMMENSE REDUCTION 
FROM THE REGULAR PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


530 Pcs. SILK BROCATELLES, $38.50 PER YD. 
100 Pes. SILK TAPESTRIES, $1.25 PER YD. 
$00 Pes. SILK AND MOHAIR PLUSHES, 61.50 PER 
YD. 
200 Pairs JUTE VELOUR CURTAINS, $2.00; 
WORTH $35.00 PER PAIR. 
1,000 Palrs CHENILLE CURTAINS, $12.00; WORTH 
$15.00 PER PAIR. 
500 Pairs RAW SILK CURTAINS, $3.00; 
WORIH $4 00 PER PAIR. 
WINDOW SHADES [A Specialty.] 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH S8T. 


QUICK 4s 4 WINK 


We offer earnest men and women the greatest chance of 
their lives to make money ra AP ny. our new busi- 
hess of QUICK PHOTOG Hy. Easily learned, 


requires no experience and very faa capital. Protits 








forsee Sey a0 DAY & PROF ITS WILL RUN 
from $5t 0'$2 « Can be worked in S WILE RUN th 


other business with ifnmense success and run as a side 
issue with most anything. The apparatus is ALWAYS 
READY, light to carry, and by travelin about, visiting 
the farmer in the field, the mechanic in the shop, the 
housewife in sitting te = bye ie 1A vad times out of 
ten get an order to **t ke @ % of them 
justas they are,"*s ne the pis' a4 orse.cow or 
the favorite cat or dog, or a groupof the whole family, 
or of the old homestead. You can do as good work as any 
artist and please your patrons. It is a steady, pleasant 
pas Benevento calling. In See | with the Photo 
vusiness you can run at night a Magic Lantern enter 
tainment with our ELECTRO RADIANT AGiC 
7 us! and views, Sy ee it during the day, 
and eas ding qe Mhisd 75 a day to your income, 
as apy are doin, is 3 easy to learn and ver pleas- 
ant. Wesupply a Si that is needed, all kinds of views, 
oer. pogyeres. etc. Students and teachers wili fad this very 
ou have an earnest desire to better your- 
veit financial ¥y, see something of the world, acquire a 
good start in life, you can de it ry Ary} our advice and 
for particu- wo oF” FG; C 
122 Neeson t., New Ww Work. 


ddress 


Any of our readers who will give a few Few 
hours ‘time can easily get thix splendid 
Photo Outfit and M 
Write at once to the 
for full particulars. 


WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measute) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only. 
Or fifteen cents per line.} 





ic Lantern FREE. 
World Manuf’g Co. 
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Wanted.—Work to do in Boston, while study- 
ing at the New England Conservatory. Have 
taught, and have also had charge of a house- 
hold. Address E. M., Box 217, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 


A trained Kindergartner and experienced 
teacher offers home care for child. Clergyman’s 
family. References exchanged. Miss Livermore, 
New Haven (Heights), Ct. 





_ Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw she 
ddvertisoment in The Christian Union,” 





2" WE HAVE NOW _#? « 


270,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


WE WANT HALF A MILLION, AND 


TO INTRODUCE tne rac cee ne 


the iand, we offer the 


PHILADELPHIA 


LADIES’ 


Home Journal 


AND 


PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER 


From now to January 
1I887--balance of this 
year--on receipt of 


Silver or Stamps. 
Illustrated by best artists, printed on fine cream 
iluted paper, and carefully edited by Mrs. LOUISA 
KNAPP. mploys the best writers. 


Pure and Safe Fiction only. Domestic Stories 


Elizabeth Stuart Pheips, 
Josiah Allen’s Wife, 
Marion Harland, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, 


Mary Abbott Rand, Ella Rodman Church, 
Charity Snow, Margarct B. Harvey, Clarissa 
Potter, and many others. 


INTHE 


PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPE 


Christine Terhune Herrick, 
Eliza R. Parker, 
and other well-known writers, giving us the best and 
inost yractical matter ever written on household t »p- 


ics—The Tea Table and how to make it attractive, 
W ashing and Ironing; pes the Sick, etc. 


MOTHER'S CORNER 


A page devoted exclusively 
tu the care of infants and 
young children. Filled with 
interesting letters from sub- 
scribers exchanging views 
and methods of management; 
and original articles from the 
best writers. Helpful, sug- 
gestive, and worth double the 
subscription price of the 
paper to every young muth- 
er. 









Department 
we have 











= 
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HINTS ON ETIQUETTE; fe by Sornitouse 





JH NSON (Daisy 
nba a bag 
“Brush Studles,’’ and Household Decoration, by 
LIDA and M..J. CLARKSON; is aspecial strong feature, 
finely illustrated. 


LECTURES TO YOUNG WOMEN, ™":" 


**A Young Woman's Kights,"’ 
“Frivolity and Fitrtation,” “Getting Mar- 
ried,’’ &c 

Instructive articles on “How to Appear Well tn So- 
ciety.” “Howto Talk Well, ane aintied your Gram- 
mar,” by MRS. EMMA C. HEW! 


ARTISTIC WEEDLEWORK 4 Feature! 





of Boston, Mass, 








With special ifilustrations. 
Knitting, Crocheting, and ail 
kinds of embroidery. Edited 
by an expert. Prizes given 
fv. r contributions, 

Its hints and suggestions 
with regurd to botholdand new 
industries for women, are in- 
valuable. It should be in the 
hands of every jady in the land 
who has n taste for art decora- 
tion or fancy-work, ‘The Illus- 
trations ure excellent, and the 
patterns selected withextreme 
good taste, and written in so 
plain and explicit a manner 


that a novice will find no troubie in following them 


How to dress well 
DRESS AMD MATERIAL. 22" x0" 


7. 8 e conomically, 
wit 
correspondents on Fashion, by Mrs. J. ate LAMBERT. 












HOME COOKING, shrven 
recipes con- 





tributed by subscribers. This is a 
Special Feature with us, and is con- 
sidered the best and most practical de- 
SS ever published in any house- 
i0ld piper. Prizes given for best recl- 
pes and contributions. How to pre- fi 
pare delicacies suitab'e for afternoon teas, ji: 
or small org companies, that are not 
too expensire ‘he Home Cooking page 
with its he ps and hints, is invaiuabie to 
every practical housekeeper, 

: a fully edite aby 


FLORAL DEPARTMENT; NE. REXFOKD 


Letters from subscribers and answers to correspon- 
dents On all household topics. It is the best house- 
pola paper ever pohianes: und 80 popular that, in Jess 

an ree years, it has gai —_ = circulation of 
270, 000 co ie seach issue. Add 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Phila., 


Tiiustrated, and 





Pa. 


WHY D0 MOTHERS 


FE Sore ae tn bas 









FERRIS BROS, Manuf’rs 
81 White St., New¥ Yorke, 
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Sept. 23,1886. 
FUGITIVE POEMS. 





IN THE SOUTH. 
By A. Many F. Roerrnson. 


A little gray swallow, 

I fled to the vales 

Of the nightingales, 
And the woods of Apollo. 


Behind me lie the sheer white cliffs, the hollow 
Green waves that break at home, the northern 
gales, 
The misty skies, the homesteads in the dales— 
For all my home fs far and cannot follow. 


O nightingale voices, 
O lemons in flower, 
O branches of laurel ! 


You are all here; but, ah! not here my choice {s! 
Fain would I {pluck one pink-veined bloom of 
sorrel, 
Or hear the wrens build in a hazel bower. 
—[(Magazine or Art. 


AN INVITATION. 


z. 
She had my heart—she rented it awhile ; 
A fair-baired, blue-eyed, gentle tenantee, 
And half in mischief, half, in truth, in guile, 
When she departed, carried off the key. 


TI. 
And so I have a vacant heart “‘ To let ;”’ 
The sign is pasted up all over me; 
And yet I can no worthy tenant get, 
Because it’s locked, and she has got the key. 


Ill. 
L' Envoy. 
Now hath my heart to me grown worthless 
quite, 
No other tenant would I have save thee ; 
Forgive your landlord’s accidental slight, 
Come baek, and you shall have it, dear, rent 
free. 


A BROKEN SWORD. 
By Austin Dosson. 


The shopman shambled from the doorway out 
And reached it down— 
Snapped in the blade! "Twas scarcely dear, I 
doubt, 
At half a crown. 


Useless enough? And yet may still be seen, 
In letters clear, 

Traced on the steel in rusty damaskeen— 
*Povr Paruenyr.” 


Whose was it once?—who manned it once in 
hope 
His fate to gain? 
Who was it dreamed his oyster world should ope 
To this—in vain? 


Perchance with some stout Argonaut it sailed 
The western seas ; 

Perchance but to some paltry Nym availed 
For toasting cheese ! 


Or, decked by beauty on some morning lawn 
With silken knot, 
Perchance ere night for church and king ’twas 
drawn— 
Perchance 'twas not! 


Who knows—or cares? To-day, ’mid folls and 
gloves, 
Its hiltdepends, 
Flanked by the favors of forgotten loves 
Remembered friends ; 


And oft its legend lends in hours of stress 
A word to aid; 
Or like a warning comes in puffed success— 
Its broken blade.— [Magazine of Art. 


AUTUMN LEAVES, 


Crimson and scarlet and yellow, 
Emerald turning to gold, 
Shimmering there in the sunbeams, 
Shivering here in the cold; 
Waving farewells as the tempest 
Ruthlies«ly tears them apart ; 
Fluttering, dancing and rustling, 
As hither and thither they dart ; 
Recklessly sailing the rapids, 
Lazily swimming the pools, 
Playing * I spy !’’ with each other 
Under the puffy toadstools. 
Wreaths for the walls of her dwelling 
Each neat little housekeeper weaves, 
And there, amid delicate fern sprays, 
Nestle the bright autumn leaves. 
—(Harper’s Young People. 


CAT-TAILS. 


Clear, dark, and cool, a shallow pool 
Lies underneath the summer sky, 
Low rippling im the sedgy grass 
As wayward w'nds go tripping by, 
While bladed flags bend lowto greet 
The blue-veiued lilies resting there, 
And high above their drooping heads 
The cat-tails drink the summer air. 


Acroes the pool, with filmy wings, 
The * deyil’s darning-needles ”’ fly ; 

And deep among the shady flags 
The croaking frogs securely lie ; 


A red-winged blackbird’s liquid notes 
Sound clear and sweet—" co-chee } co-chee |” 





THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 
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And in the breezes’ cradiing arms 
The cat-tails rock in airy glee. 
—([Boston Cultivator. 


THE AMBITIOUS KANGAROO. 


They held a great meeting a king to select, 

And the kangaroo rose in a dignified way, 
And said, “ I’m the one you should surely elect, 
For I gan ont-leap every beast here to-day.” 
Said the eagle, ‘‘ How high can youclimb toward 

thesky?” 
Said the nightingale, *‘ Favor us, please, with 
asong!"’ 
Said the hawk, ‘‘ Let us measure our powers of 
eye!” 
Said the lion, ‘‘Come wrestle, and prove you 
are strong!” 
But the kangaroo sald, “It would surely be 
best, 
In our choice of a king, to make leaping the 
test!” —|[St. Nicholas. 








THE ENGLISH “H.” 


Oace, when we were dining with a 
London gentlemen of no mean iiterary 
reputation, a linguist and philologist, 
some absurd blunder of the butler’s ‘‘ h’s” 
left us all laughing, and brought up the 
subject of the absence of this fault in 
America. We asked our host what his 
opinion was as to the rise and growth of 
this malady. He replied without hesita- 
tion that he belleved {t to have been {ntro- 
duced by the Huguenots who took refuge 
in England after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. This theory we have 
never seen advanced in print, but it is not 
unreasonable. 

Most of the Huguenots were silk weav- 
ers, oradopted some such trade, to which 
certein privileges had been granted by 
Queen Elizabeth. They settled in market 
towns, as in Canterbury, where they were 
allowed to set up their looms in the crypt 
of the cathedral, and where their church 
still exists. From these centers the uncer- 
talnty of the pronunciation of the ‘“h” 
radiated slowly, and among the trading 
classes with whom the French would be 
most closely thrown. Thus the greater 
part of the early emigrants to America 
had already crossed the ocean before the 
malady became general. Gradually coun- 
try cousins, visiting in the market towns 
where it was spreading, took it, with the 
newest modes and fashions, to their 
homes. 

All agree that the malady never spread 
much in the northern counties, nor 
into Cornwall, but it 1s found more pro- 
nounced in the counties bordering on the 
Channel, where naturally the French 
emigrants would easily find footing. That 
the Huguenots were uncertain in their 
‘*h’s” can hardly be doubted when one 
considers the host of words in French 
having the ‘‘h” mute where it is sounded 
in English, such as habit, horpe, heresfe, 
hesitation, histotre, honete, and the like, 
—|Eoglish England, 








ten MALARIOUS DISTRICTS. 


‘alaria used to be confined to compara- 
uvely limited regions. People tried to avoid 
these, and soto @ good extent escaped mala- 
rious diseases. But, for some reason which 
has never been satisfactorily explained, the 
area is increasing, and sections of the coun- 
try which were formerly healtby are now 
swept over by a malarious atmosphere, 
bringing disease in spite of persistent ¢fforts 
to ward it off. Compound Oxygen has 
proved an effective remedy for malaria. 
People who were shaken out of. all 
and comfort by chills and fever have heen 
restored to health by this treatment. The 
slow fevers which remain are put to flight; 
pn sg ny ihe built up; ne iteasd 1 gts sth is belped 
are put to the ver 
» and the impure blood ts vital 

accom in many toes 
which have come under our care, and we are 
confident that nearly every case of malarial 
poisoning may find relief in the use of our 
treatment. A readable little book of nearly 
two hundred pages, which we mail free to all 
who apply, gives_a full and satisfactory 
statement in regard to ‘‘ Compound Oxygen 
—Its Mode of Action and Results ’’ ina wide 
variety of cases. Address Drs. Starkey & 
— No. 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 





Rheumatism and the Gout cease their twinges 
if the affected part is daily washed with Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap, which banishes pain and renders 
the joints and muscles supple and elastic. It is 
at the same time a very effective clarifier and 
beautifier of the skin. 

Ghaiedoden hur Soap healsand beaut ifies, 250. 











 killsCorns, Bunions,250 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Ma, 
Pike's Toothache Drops cuse in} Minute, ia 





Peculiar 


To itself in many important particulars, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is different from and superior to any 
other medicine. 

Pecullar in combination, proportion, and prepara- 
tion of ingredients, Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses 
the full curative value of the best-known remedies 
of the vegetable kingdom. 

Peculiar in its medicinal merit, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
parilla accomplishes cures hitherto unknown. 

Peculiar in strength and economy, Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla is the only medicine of which can truly be 
gaid, ‘100 doses one dollar.” Medicines in larger 
and smaller bottles require larger doses, and do not 
produce as good results as Hood’s Sarsapariila. 

Pecullar in ite “good name at home”—there is 
more of Hood’s Sarsaparilla sold in Lowell, where 
it is made, than of all other blood purifiers. 

Peculiar in its phenomenal record of sales abroad, 
no other preparation has ever attained such popu- 
larity in so short a time. 

Peculiar in the confidence it wins among all classes 
of people, one bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla suils 
another. 

Peculiar in the care and neatness with which it ts 
put up. Hood's Sarsaparilla gains favor at a glance. 

Do not be induced to buy other preparations. Be 
sure to get “the peculiar medicine,” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Prepared only 
by C. L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


ra «RIPPING 


EWanpo’s 

















MAIN OFFICES: ———~ 
17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Gor. Fifth Ave, & West 14th St., New York. 


Price-List sent free. 


sé 99 ~=Ladies, we 
{ NEVER | make 4 spec- 
{ . jalty of giv- 


ing Premiums for the forming of Tea Clubs. 
Now is the time to get up orders for our 
celebrated TEAS and COFFEES. ‘Teas 
of a)) kinds, from 30 to 75 cts. 
per ponnd. We defy the 
Mworld on price and 
quality. Nohouse can 












mental articles to select from, 
Send us your address (mention this papliceon) and we 
will mail you our Ilustrated Price and Premium List, and 
full particulars. Address NATIONAL TEA & COF- 
FEE CO., Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











~~; Send sIX Cents 
for a sample 


INENE 


COLLAR 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. And Pair of Caffs. 


Indispensable and economical fur bot weather. 
Made of cloth, and are polerely REVERSIBLE. 
Correct st Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 


LIVERSIBL COLLAR C0., 27 Kilby Street, Bosten, Mass, 











to sell our Rubber Printing 8tam 
IT PAYS pies free. J. it. Mitten &Co.. Cleveland. 0. 








P. 1875. 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 


and is therefore far more economi- 
‘eal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
}} strengthening, easily digested, and 
dmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W., BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 





WHO 19 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL GEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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160, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 





a eee close relation to prin- 
1 lines East _ of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwes ¢ and Southwe , is the 
only true middle link in th ut transcontinental system 


which invites and facilitates travel and trafiic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pax ific, 


The Fosk Island main line and branches include Chi- 
0, Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Genes 0, Mo line 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatins 

Washington. Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskal 08a, West Lib. 
y, lowa City, Des Moin« Indianola, Wintersé t, At 
fixe, Knoxville, Audubon, Hartan. Guthrie Ce ntre and 
Council Bluffs ‘in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Jo 
Cameron and Kansas C ity, in Missouri; Leave mworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albe rt Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesots a; Watertown, in Dakota, and 


hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock island Route 


Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 


travel over it. Its roadbed is thoro ughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are so lid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect ashuman 
skill can make it. It has all the safety appliances that 
mee hanical genius has invented and experience proved 

uable. Its practical operation is conserv ativ 76 and 
m thodical--its discipline ‘strict and exacting. The lux- 


ury of its passenger accommodation is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the w orld. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missourt 
River consist of Comfortable Day Cx cache , magnificent 


Pullman Palace Parior and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining Gare proving excellent meals, and—between 
Chicago, St seph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 


Reclining Chair Cars. 

The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne 
apolisand St, Paul, Over this route salle Fast Express 


Trains run daily to the summer res picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing gr« on ds 0 f lowa and 
Minmiesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown, A short, 


desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers su 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, {n- 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Blufts, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and intermediate p: pints, All classes of patrons, 
9 cially families, ladies and children, receive from 

clals and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
Sespectful courtesy and kindly treatment. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United State 8s and Canada—or any 
desired information, address, 

R. R. CABLE. E, 8T. JOHN, —_E. A. HOLBROOK, 

Pres’s & Gea'l M'*r. AsetGenIM'g’r. Geol Tht, & Pass. Agh, 

CaAlCAGO, 


BROWN’'S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original' Beware of Imitations! © 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 


1878, 


Tiduto SLot = 


first class Manuf: 
fies on anus best nee 
eg er ."83. Pro: 








be aaa Received 


GOLD 
ery as dcard of aa who oe not coaes 
t, with five ee tomes for SAMPLE C REE 


Rassia Cement = vas, FREE 


Cl E St DEAF 
E S28 
+* RE ED CUSHIONED Ear DRUMS P orfeetly 


eer “= rform the work of the py | 

aon” fervent ble and alwaya in portion. 
conversation Sap seen n "whiss ers beard istinetly. Send ft ve 

Mustrated book with testimonials, FREE. address orvallo 

¥. HIsCOX, 863 Broadway, New York, Mentio inthis paper. 











Piso’s Remety for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATARRH 


for Cold in the Head, 
e, Hay Fever, dc. 50 centa. 










Have 
a 
h, Bronchitis, Asthma. Use PARKER’S TONIC without 
Sons It hascur imany of the worst cases,and isthe best 
remedy forall affeetionsof the throat and’ ings, and dis 
eases arising from impure bloud and exhaustion. Often 
saves life. Cures whenallelse fails, $1, at at Draggists 


HINDERCORNS 22 hoor 
&e. 15 ote, at D 





Lo All 


sa 
mm Copyright for our Show 
Cerds and Box Labels, 


o ZY and have also secured 
Worms the annexed Trade Mark. 
ann the addition of our 

Trade Mark, &c., the Las 

remain the same eretofore, 








Lovers 


“a 
BETTER SOAP 
WAS NEVER MADE 
Nor PURER. not only for shaving. 
\ but for all ‘Toilet purposes, and I 


a-—G. W. Rice, Ed. AM. CHRISTIAN REVIEW, 
Especially Soothing and Refreshing for the 
Toilet and Bath in Hot Weather. 


Put up in square and round cakes; also in 
be n d bara. Ask your Druggist for it, or 
nd 2c, stamp for trial sample. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


GLASTONBURY, CONN, 


Manufacturersfop Fifty years of “The Genuine Yankee” and other celebrated Shaving Soaps, 
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32 
EDUCATIONAL. 


THE 


OHRISTIAN 


UNION. 





- EDUCATIONAL. 











and FOREION, 
— for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Teachers supplied with Positions. 


past TRACHER AMERICAN 


eeticmeste of lees atk ¥, 


for Boys. 


Primary, imteray 27th year be Higher, Engliah and Ts. 
Catalogues sent on 








onmenat occa 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO.,7 East 14th St.. N. Y. 


A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 


or Roth Sexes which is expected best. 
Ever: a modern. New (1886) yr ek 
stories granite, u Cs hy Bh + + oS ome, & 
alles froas New York, 5 from --— B. aoe 
@225. Chappaqua Mountain I tute, C D- 
paqua, N. ¥. 








IGHLAND {ILITARY ACADEMY, 
gist YEAR pene yo 2. 1886, Studies : 


Mercantile = % Soommunand 
Classics. 


 AM., SUPERINTENDENT. 
EMPSTEAD INSTITUTE, 


Hem 4. a iela N. Y¥. 
A Poroug ares Ling Schooi ar Boys 
Commercial Courses. 
A 








ANGOR THEOLOGICAL Ewin ARY. 
RS ey a 
essor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Maine 





BIDesTON. CUMBERLAND co., N. J. 

removed ber boarding schooi 

for oF young ladive a children, known for a? 

e Young Ladies’ Se Seminary, den, N.J., 

her bomein Brid 2. J. The residence is one 

of the finest in South , being built on high 
ground. surrounded by Femy ‘Orest trees and bel 

with pines. Tennis and Pp The mops Se wae? 

om, finished in bard words, and the 

modern em. ———— sation has 

a to the plum d drat: . neither 

of w oon be excelied. The o climate ‘dry and 

miid ~ winter. Ic will be our continued aim. while 

providing every care and atcention to the — 
=< soak “ie those intrusted to us, Lo insist u 

-holarship. Young ladies admi to 

Welle College on our certificate. Fall term 

EMBER 23. et es etc., ad- 

MRS. 8. 8. WESTOUTT, Principal. 





= 
BRaet | ay B, me a aia 
stghson, Staten ron Ialand. <_< hip 


Ph.D., Prinetpal. 





CARLETON SCHOOL YeuneHen. 


Home and day pupils. *elect 
Heaith and Education. ~~ for Ce Professional: 


For sircuiam sarees. BRADFORD, MASS, 


F ARY ACADEMY 
Css ' UG. LAGS M heey T gant -—y 








LAsecal AND nous INSTITUTE 
oushkeepsic  & 

Offers to oa les as advantages for 

thorough training in all hrassbes necesary to @ 

oe a college, with home comforts 


MISS SARAH V. H. BUTLER, Principal. 





(YLASSIC AL&SC part FOR GIBLS, 
1,961 Madison Ave., 
reopens Septernver 3. Janior and Advanced Courses 
a 
pi's ere to We y 
without further examination. Boardi at 
moderate terms. Miss NOKTH and Miss 
Principals- 





ARIEN. CONW, Mrs. Mead’s Home School for 
Gtris and Young La ties reopens October 
—— advantages in |anguages, Music and Art. 
an home, thurough culture. Pupils fitt d for 
Weltesiey in this admitted wit t furthe 
examination on our For circulars 
dress MKS. M. E. MEAD. 


Dr. Holbrook’s 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING. N. ¥. Reopens Wednesday even- 
ing, Sept. 15th. Address REV. D. A. HOLBROOK, 
Ph. D. 








G ; 
No. 1 700 Green Street, 
Not's tashionsble school. ies stzn Teta bel 


Se ee 
FLORIDA 


ACADEMY & COLLEGE, 


AT DeLAND, FLORIDA. 


_ —~+¢ - me Academy for Rig Baglin, A a 
courses ets - 
mal, Business, ind al Drawing First class Art 
and Music D+ p*rtments. Fine new Pornstieee Bulla- 
ings enabling us to furnish board and tuition at 
Teason<ble rates The pu’ of this Inatitution 
ia to give, in the delight climate of Florida. as 
thorough #n4 liberal -n eencati on as can be secured 
schools, DeLand ‘ aioe 
will also receive students ef beth sexes So 
enter reshm*n “lass Send for catalogue to 

J. F. FORBES, 


DeLan4, Flortda ; 
Or 8. A. DELAND, Fairport, N Yr 


FRED €. ROBERTSON, |3 


ORATORY. 9 Somerset Street, Boston. 


REYL ocK INSTITUTE 


~— Wiliiamsto 











thfu bie, 
ers. eek oon car begi 
address G ORGE F. | Mik 


«« NATIONAL SCHOOL 





Elocution # Oratory. 


Large and experienced staff of teachers. Diplo 
mas and d Sep 


Fourteenth 


er % bay for catal e to the 
ohn Bech 
wie nL tel, 1127 Girard Street. 





GANNETT INSTITUTE *goccene uss 
Family and Day School. im mt mate bogehem - and Lec- 
ply to Bev. doe- 4 yeur pects b> - ae realar ap- 


rtunities afforded. Send for 5 aed 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. 


K merce Set TRAINED 


Rare 
to STA’ 





M'** #! auesgaes SCH®OL FOR YOUNG 
a ANS CHILDREN, 


J. 
A home boardt g department under the eomien 
. Principal, ‘staiated Te aU! 





of the 
For ott L F. HUBBARD. 
M'stn =“PRIVG'S ENG! a AND FRENCH 
OUL FOR Y ve & LADIES AND 


ceaiupe pe EN, k. ‘21 Fast rty-Stxth Street, near 

venue, will reopen Tueed jay, September 3. 
comers Eiocutien. Calisthenics, and -ewing in- 
cluded. ‘Lectures a the year on Litersture, 
History, pan bane course for ad: 
vanced pupils. At oot Sept. 16. 


Misses A. and M. Falconer Perrin’s 
Girls’ School, 2,021 Fifth Avenue. oth year, Four 
nts. Native Teachers in and Ger- 

est Standard. pupils @50uU a 





year. 





use 5 5. OUES’ &8CHOOL 
You. 2 LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
Sth St ew York. 
Morning nd at af aoe Classes for Adults. 
eopens Seprember 30. 


Mo" HOLLY (N. J. 
H, M. WALR. 


M®*- c. ™. WILKINSON'S HOME 
po F BML. 
ae ai 15 hades 10 
James B. sugell, Hoa, ‘andrew D. White. 
YACK.ON-THE- \ ah al 
web} al 





ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
(Yale, 75), Principal. 








‘or Young 
instanton in knglish Wado, and, the Languages 
Lectures upon Art Travel. 

Misses J. A. & J. EMPSHALI. yack, N.Y. 


Sento eceaea epee 





asses cp 4 students 
Eaetyear. Calendar cont free by Mr ‘BT Mann, 





—Under the Col- 
—— 


eee tis (DETLIN. 
we HS EE te 


Prof. F. B. Rion. Director. 

oon Comes 

Wedneeday, Stee 20h. a Spee ate 

country = For 
a naar Ogonts, Montgomery Co., Pa. 

PEEKSKILL (N.Y) MILITARY Academy. 


Riverview hh ih 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N NAS Y. 


Prepares for Yor (Detiags ane Se Coss 
emies, for Business and Scctal relations, the enh 











s Miltary Image ieateection: Springfield 





ORIENTAL 
DEPARTM ENT 


Vee) Sloane 


SF 
opened their Fall 


gS 8 stock of 
5 
2 SIAN, INDIA 


AND TURKEY 
CARPETS 


in choice designs and color- 
ings. Among the latter will be 
!ound Oushak,Ghiordes, Bahn- 
dure, Kirman, Sivas, and the 
new quality known as Afghan, 
which possesses all the luster 
and sheen of the Antique Car- 
pet. 


The attention of connoisseurs 
is especially called to a very 
fine assortment of small An- 
tique Rugs. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


DR. JAEGER’S 





=| Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


827 and 829 Broadway, 
New York. 


L. €. HOPKINS, Manager. 


DR, JAFGER’S WOOLEN CLOTHING is called san- 
, Dot becaure the oy ged “ medicated.” 

but because they are made material provided 

y Nature for fon the sothing of am oo A Tnaterial, 

ref. Serulbiee te cnks non conduc. 

and to molten *é) which 

make % anxtlary to the functions of © that great 
tas ee od ORGAN, the Human Skin. 

The garments all made of absolutely pure 

Zool. aa and of every 7 description for men, women, and 


The material is also woven, cut, and made with 
special reference to its relations to the body, ana- 
tomically and physiologically. 





Principals. 
“THE ELMS” . Feat Batead Mute MASS: 


MISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY, Principals. 


eoery secmens, 


sae ate aes the SET 
restorin; 





HE MI“SES GRAHAM (successors to the 
Misses Green). formeriy of No. ees tee 


reopen their and Boarding 
School for Youn La‘ies on Thursday, t. 1 highest 
: New Y York City. a i, 


at No. 63 Fifth Ave., 





TRAIN YOUR VOICE. 225, {"Denoetuations | troubles” 


attended School Erpression. Freeman P1., 
See ee an Coknes. for all pestemtons. 


Baye vrs obtelng See re wee 


iy ae — 





Sterns eee 
ee 
T usnnt DON HALL 
38% H ep vt pas 

Seer =) Sian Sarees 








zee-|gilks and Velvets. 


JAMES McCREERY & OO. have 
complete representative assort_ 
ments of their FALL IMPORTA, 
TIONS in Silk and Velvet novelties, 
with the most appropriate textures 
for combinations. 

In Black Silks, they are showing 
very large stocks of the newest and 
most approved weayes at very mod- 
erate prices. 


An examination is invited. 
Broadway and {ith Street, 





New York. 


Writing of this Underwear, Dr. Hart. Presid-n 
of the a ealth of Great Britain. 
dod it a contrivut' to Hygiene of the 
fmpor tance.” 
THE SANATORY BOOTS AND SHOES, worn with 
the SanaTORY a keep the feet cir an, fresh, dry, 
warm. “fr from corms and other feet 


w. Ae of Bristol, Eng., se: 
lused your papney I never | 
to au warm feet in the 
RANATORY wASS, wi Ly A .4 the forehead dry 


and cool, the same : “It is the most 
comfortable Nat Thave over had” 


ow what it was 
” and of the 





DUPLICATE sxe 
WEDDING “srs 
PRESENTS. raster 
J.H. JOHNSON, 


verware, Old Gold, 
Bronzcs, &c. 
Diamonds and 





Cash paid for Sil- 
160 Bowery, cor. Broome st., N. ¥. 
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Soenof 
Conatabhe a: ee 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 
Now open, GENTLEMEN'S 


9/fall and winter Suitings, Trouser- 


ings, and Overcoatings in the best 
makes and newest London styles. 

Also, Ladies’ plain and fancy 
“French,” “English,” ‘ Scotch,” 
and ‘‘lrish” DRESS CLOTHS 
in large variety. 


Elegant FALL NOVELTIES 
now exhibiting in fancy striped and 
figured Silks, Satins, Plushes, and 
Velvets. Also, an extensive stock 
of new and choice weaves in plain 
solid-colored Silks, Satins, &c. An 
early inspection respectfully re- 
quested, 


Broadovay KH sth ot. 





R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THK CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BRAND 
WONDERFUL WEARING 


=2\VELVETEEN. 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALED COLOR AND FIN 
ISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MANTLE VEL- 
VETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY GOLD MED- 
ALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT 
VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS 1878, and NICE 1883. 


ool | TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR WILL BE 
espe-| FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF EVERY 


SECOND YARD; 
THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANUFACTURE 


the | 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIFFERENT COLORS 


PRICE, 74 CENTS. 


. | SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND MAIL 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES, 
Seta, 100 Pet 
fouck® 18 
= “ftir 
a2 os aT aia 
Perlorand Brass Hanging ae 
ALL OTE ORS anna on poiinstion 
Sette Me ‘DERSYS TRE’ 


HAD 1-17 ¢ . ¥, City. 
LEYS, 1-17 ‘oper Instivute, N.Y. Clty, 














ebarge, Sent C, 0, or on receipt of P.O. M. Order, 





